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CONTINUING 

The Old and New Testament Student 


Volume XIII JANUARY, I 899 Number i 


Teaching presupposes study. There may be study that is 
not followed by teaching, but there can be no teaching that is 

not preceded by study. The teacher must be a 
tfn/ar P*£C£0£S tu( j t The teacher of the Bible must be a stu- 

TBACHING 

dent of the Bible. Not all study is study of books. 
One may teach farming having studied it only in the school of 
practice, or botany knowing only what he has himself observed. 
One may conceivably teach religion on the basis of experience 
only. But in every case he who teaches must first have studied 
what he is to teach. Our Sunday schools are generally held to 
be Bible schools. They teach the Bible with a distinctly reli¬ 
gious motive. They teach religion ; they even teach personal 
religion, and base such teaching on personal experience. Yet 
the Bible holds the central place in the teaching, and it is this 
which is supposed to form the subject-matter of instruction. 
The Sunday-school teacher must therefore be a student of the 
Bible. If, as there is reason to fear, many of our teachers have 
had no training in the study of the Bible and have no definite 
idea how to study it, there can be few duties more urgent or 
more important for the pastor or superintendent than the teach¬ 
ing of the teachers how to study. 

What should be the aim of the Sunday-school teacher in his 
character as a student of the Bible ? Specifically the answer 
depends on what part or phase of the Bible he is to teach. 
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If biblical history, then he must study its history; if biblical 

ethics, then its ethics ; if biblical theology, then its theology. 

But all these answers are included in the one answer 

Study of the that ^; s tas k as teacher is to teach the meaning of 
Bible Search , f , . _ _ °. 

for its Meaning t * ie Bible, and his task as a student is to find the 

meaning of the Bible. It is not a mistranslation, 

or a misinterpretation, when the words which literally mean, 

“ Go learn what this is, I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” are 

rendered in our English Bible, 11 Go learn what this means.” It 

was the meaning that Jesus wanted his hearers to find. The 

meaning of the Bible is the Bible. The student of the Bible 

must be first of all a searcher after the meaning of the Bible — 

in other words, an interpreter. His first task — his whole task 

strictly as a student of any book or passage — is the discovery 

of the meaning of that book or passage. Every apparatus or 

method which obscures from him this object or impedes his 

progress toward it is a hindrance to study. 

But how can this object be attained ? How can the student 
discover and rethink the thought which the writer of the book 
has expressed in the words which stand on the page? 'The 
method must be for all students fundamentally the same, but 
we have in mind here especially the Sunday-school teacher who 
brings to his study a fair degree of intelligence, but no special 
linguistic or exegetical training. 

First of all let it be said that a great deal can be accom¬ 
plished by simple attention , provided the aim to discover the 
meaning be clearly recognized. Nearly one-half 
Attention and a jj QUr djffi cu ]ty { n the studv of the Bible arises 
from failing to recognize what such study is, failing 
clearly to define to ourselves that our first object must be the 
discovery of the meaning of what we are studying. And nearly 
one-half of the remainder arises from simple inattention, failure 
to perceive that which is before our eyes, and which requires no 
special exegetical apparatus to interpret. Attention will not 
accomplish everything. One sees only what he has eyes to 
see. Preeminently in this, too, the rule holds that to him that 
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hath shall be given. The more one knows already, the more 
one gains by each new act of attention. But, generally speaking, 
intelligent attention directed toward the end of gaining the 
meaning will disclose to the student many things that he had 
never perceived before. Moreover, it will show him that there 
are certain things that he does not understand, and will raise 
questions concerning the meaning which it will not itself answer. 
This is itself a great gain. To define the question that demands 
answer is to take one long step toward obtaining the answer. 

Attention thus prepares the way for investigation and acquisi¬ 
tion , i. e. % for the search for information beyond that which the 
passage itself yields to the student’s present powers 

Investigation q £ p erce ption. The precise scope of such investiga- 
and Acquisi- . r , . r . . r . , 

T/0N tion and the line of division between attention and 

investigation will manifestly vary with the student 

What one man perceives at a glance another must search out. 

The means of investigation available to one man may be wholly 

unknown or unusable to another. What can attention do, and 

what methods and instruments of investigation are available for 

the fairly intelligent student of the English Bible ? A practical 

answer must distinguish two somewhat distinct fields of study. 

It is a familiar thought today that the parts of any single 
book of the Bible are adequately understood only in the light 
of some knowledge of the whole. Some knowledge, 

\ *Whole Book we sa ^’ s * nce » course * perfect knowledge of the 

whole is in turn dependent on knowledge of the 
individual parts. The necessity of such knowledge of the whole 
varies greatly in different books, but exists in some degree in 
respect to all. It is greatly to be desired that every Sunday- 
school teacher should begin his teaching of lessons from any 
given book with some large knowledge of the book as a whole, 
of the circumstances that led to its being written, with the pur¬ 
pose of the author, with its general plan and structure. Such 
knowledge can usually be gained in large part from a careful 
study of the book itself, though it is frequently the case that 
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the evidence of the book is intelligible only to him who knows 
the history of the period, and, indeed, often reveals itself only 
to a somewhat highly trained power of 41 attention.” These facts 
render such preliminary study peculiarly difficult. If, for lack 
of training in such work, the teacher is unequal to the task of 
discovering the evidence which is in the book itself, he will do 
well to call in the help of one who can show him what is there, 
making use of some good work on 44 introduction ” or the arti¬ 
cles in a dictionary of the Bible. Yet he will do better who 
learns to do this work for himself, using first attention and then 
investigation. Let him read the book through attentively to 
discover any evidences in it concerning its occasion and purpose, 
carefully noting all that he finds. Let him seek to find out its 
great divisions, if such there be, and make out a plan of the 
book. Then, when “attention ” has done its perfect work, let 
him supplement this work by that of 44 investigation,” following 
out historical references which are to him obscure, or other 
hints which may point to the occasion of the book, using for 
such purpose whatever trustworthy sources are accessible. 
Finally, he may supplement his own work by that which other 
students have found and published. 

The same general method will apply to the study of a por¬ 
tion of a book assigned for a particular lesson. The general 
scope of the book being before his mind, the aim 

Applied to a q £ ^ £ eac h e r w iH be to find out as accurately as 
Single Passage j 

possible the exact thought expressed in the particu¬ 
lar paragraph before him. And attention and investigation are 
the two processes by which he must work. 

If any teacher who reads these pages has been perplexed 
and baffled in the attempt to study his Bible, we commend to 
him the experiment of sitting down to the study of the lesson 
without commentary, 44 quarterly,” or other help, and, with a clear 
conception of his aim as a student, diligently setting himself to 
see what is before him. Let him ask himself the question: Do 
I understand the meaning of these successive words, as they 
were used by the writer ? Do I know what he meant by the 
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individual sentences ? Do I perceive the connection of thought, 
as it lay in his mind, between the successive sentences? Do I 
grasp the meaning of this whole paragraph ? Let him treat the 
book, or the portion of the book, as he would treat a letter 
which he had just received, and whose meaning he was deeply 
desirous of understanding. In many cases we are sure he will 
be surprised at the results of this simple effort to see what is 
before his eyes. 

If, when in any stage of the process attention has done its 
best, there still remain unanswered questions, or if there be any 
doubt what is the correct answer, recourse must be had to inves¬ 
tigation. If the student is in doubt what a word or phrase 
meant in the mind of the writer, he must seek trustworthy 
information. If it is a single word, an English dictionary will 
perhaps define it. If it is a concrete term like 41 synagogue ” 
or 14 Pharisee/* an ordinary dictionary of the Bible will usually 
give the needed help. If it is one of the profounder terms of 
the biblical vocabulary, such as 44 righteousness,** 44 grace,*’ 
44 eternal,” or the terms that seem so simple in their literal 
sense, but which, when we come to ask for the thought for which 
they stand, are found to be so difficult of apprehension, such as 
44 life,” 44 light,** 44 darkness,” he may search in vain in the dic¬ 
tionary ; for, unfortunately, there is as yet no adequate dic¬ 
tionary of biblical words for the English reader. In such case, 
then, he must resort to some other source. And here comes in 
the value of the commentary (the term being used to include 
the commentary portion of all the special lesson helps). Its 
proper function is not to save the student the trouble of giving 
attention, but, first of all, to answer the questions that attention 
has raised, but cannot answer. The question answered, the word 
defined by dictionary or by commentary, attention resumes its 
work to discover now, if possible, by help of this added informa¬ 
tion, more of the thought than was perceived before. If still 
there remain unanswered questions, or if new ones are now 
raised — for it is a secondary function of the commentary to 
raise questions that untrained attention fails to raise for lack of 
being intent enough — he must betake himself again to such 
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helps as are in his reach, always bringing, if possible, his ques¬ 
tion with him for answer; or, if he already have a provisional 
answer, comparing this with the answer of the student who 
wrote the commentary, and judging as wisely as possible which 
is the true answer. By such process as this, combining atten¬ 
tion and investigation, seeking always the whole meaning of the 
passage, the whole thought of the writer, laying all trustworthy 
sources of help under contribution, but always making them 
serve him, not submitting himself to be led blindly by them, 
the student may come to such apprehension of the meaning of 
the Scripture as is possible to him. 

Will these two processes of attention and investigation pre¬ 
pare the teacher to teach ? Not necessarily. They will infal¬ 
libly give him material for teaching. Often they 
After Interpre- w ju m ake the rest of the process very easy. But 
cation the Sunday-school teacher is not merely a teacher 

in the narrower sense of the term. He is also a 
preacher (as every good preacher is also a teacher); he is 
concerned, not simply with the presentation or impartation of 
truth, but has to do also with the application of it to his pupils, 
with its moral effect on their hearts and conduct. This means 
that the teacher, besides being an interpreter of the Bible, must 
be a student of humanity also, and likewise an orator, in the 
best sense of that term. It is our present aim only to point out 
that he must first of all be a student of the Bible, and to indi¬ 
cate in outline the methods of his interpretation. Of the other 
departments of his task we hope to speak later. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 


BIBLICAL WORKERS IN THE THEOLOGICAL FACULTY. 

By Ira M. Price, 

The University of Chicago. 

The University of Paris is unique among educational institu¬ 
tions. Its great age, its treasure-house of sacred traditions, 
its faculties, numbering more than 450 men, its more than 10,000 
students, and its liberal provisions for all who patronize its halls 
of learning, should command for it world-wide attention. Ger¬ 
man, English, and American universities can find much in this 
great French university worthy of their careful consideration. 
The scarcity of foreign students and visitors in the lecture halls' 
of this institution has been the one chief cause of our lack of 
information regarding its methods and facilities. But now that 
foreigners are admitted as regular students on practically the same 
basis as that adopted by the universities of Germany, we shall 
expect to see before many years a larger number of Americans 
pursuing graduate work, especially in those departments where 
the university of Paris is preeminent. The cordiality extended, 
especially to Americans, by the officials of the university, the 
wealth of the libraries of the city, and the museums and galle¬ 
ries of several institutions within the bounds of Paris, are no 
small attraction to any lover of art, of literature, and of a pleasant 
environment. 

During a two-months’ (April-May) sojourn in Paris last 
year, while pursuing archaeological investigations in the Louvre, 
the writer enjoyed many special privileges in connection with 
the university of Paris. The uniform courtesy of the officials, 
and the valued acquaintances made among members of the 
various faculties, especially in the faculty of Protestant theology, 
and valuable information gathered at first hand, suggested the 
propriety of this article. 
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The faculty of Protestant theology of the university of 
Paris is in reality the old faculty of Strassburg transferred to 
Paris, at the instance of M. Waddington, minister of public 
instruction in the spring of 1877, i. e ., some years after the ces¬ 
sion of Alsace to Germany. It was originally Lutheran, but the 
French government has put the Reformed church on an equality 
with the Lutheran, and as a state institution it is doctrinally mixed. 
This, like every other section of the university, receives its annual 
budget from the state. At the present time the faculty consists 
of six regular professors, and four instructors and lecturers. It 
has a well-selected and beautifully bound library of 13,000 
volumes, and an exceptionally important collection of pamphlets. 
Last year there were sixty-five students under the instruction of 
this faculty. The greater part of these students have pursued 
their studies at the Sorbonne, and some of them at 1 'Iicole 
des Hautes Iitudes in the section on religious sciences. The 
requirements of admission are that all must be bachelors of let¬ 
ters. At the end of four years’ study, upon passing an exami¬ 
nation and sustaining a printed thesis, the student receives the 
degree of bachelor of theology, which authorizes him to become 
pastor in the church of France. 

The institution is located about one mile south of the Sor¬ 
bonne, quite away from the business section of the city, on the 
beautiful, modern, well-shaded boulevard Arago. It is well 
secured behind high walls, with an airy court. The reading- 
room, library, and lecture-rooms look out upon this open space 
from two sides, and suggest a peaceful, quiet seclusion beyond 
the sounds of the noisy city. Within these walls one finds the 
chief champions of Protestantism in France. With the intention 
of hearing these men the writer set out early one morning and 
reached the institution for an eight o’clock lecture. Entering an 
iron^gate into the court, he soon found his way to a specific 
lecture-room. After about thirty-five students had seated them¬ 
selves before unique old desks, an attendant opened the door, 
and in walked Professor A. L. Sabatier. About medium height, 
shoulders slightly stooped, he proceeded to the desk and sat 
down behind it, facing the students. With a pleasant voice 
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he spoke very slowly and distinctly, so that every word could 
be heard. No questions were asked or answered from start to 
finish. The lecture was an argument for the existence of God, 
and was filled with t.he reverence and pathos so characteristic of 
Professor Sabatier’s writings. 

Upon closer acquaintance with 
Sabatier I secured from him 
the following personal facts 
which will be of interest to all 
Protestant and biblical schol¬ 
ars. Auguste Louis Sabatier 
was born October 22, 1839, at 
Vallon, in the land of the Al- 
bigenses and the Camisards. 

He is a descendant of a hum¬ 
ble family which had survived 
severe religious persecutions. 

His religious character is due 
to his mother’s austere and 
fervent Huguenot piety, while 
his vigor as a thinker can be 
traced to his early reading of 
the writings of Pascal and 
Vinet. His education in the- u 
ology was secured at Mon- ^ 
tauban and in Germany from 
1858-64. After a brief pastorate he was called to be pro¬ 
fessor of Reformed dogmatics at Strassburg in 1868. It was 
here that he won his doctorate in theology on his book, The 
Apostle Paul , a sketch of a history of his thought ( L'Apotre Paul , 
esquisse cTune histoire de sa pensi { e), 1870. Driven from Alsace 
after the war, he went to Paris in 1873, and made himself felt by 
articles in Pressense’s Revue chn f tien?ie y in Journal de Geneve , and 
through free lectures on literature and theology up to the time 
(1877) when the old faculty of Strassburg was reorganized in 
the university of Paris. He was made professor of Reformed 
dogmatics and of the exegesis of the New Testament. At the 
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retirement of Dean Lichtenberger, in 1895, he was elected and 
is now dean of the institution. I note in the last report of the 
school that the government has conferred on him the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. Among his numerous writings I note the 
following on biblical themes; I translate them: The Testimony of 
Jesus Christ concerning Himself (1863) ; An Essay upon the Sources 
of the Life of Jesus (1866); Jesus of Nazareth: the drama of his 
life, the grandeur of his person (1867) ; The Hebrew Notion of the 
Spirit [ 1879); many articles on the books of the New Testa¬ 
ment ; 41 Jesus Christ, the Founder of Christianity, 0 in the Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Religious Sciences (1877-82). Professor Sabatier’s 
latest contributions are in the line of the philosophy of religion 
and dogmatics. His thoroughly evangelical spirit, and his posi¬ 
tion at the head of the leading Protestant theological school of 
France, make this stalwart defender of Protestantism one of the 
most important factors in the present religious problems of the 
republic. 

The next biblical worker best known outside of France is 
Professor Edmond Stapfer, author of four New Testament works 
already translated into English. As a lecturer he impresses one 
more by his modest, retiring, yet attractive, spirit than by the 
great importance of the things said. His cordiality and kindli¬ 
ness of spirit cannot be forgotten by anyone who has met him. 
Some facts in his personal history are of extreme interest as 
showing the cultivation and acquirement of his Christian spirit. 
He is a native Parisian, having been born in that city September 
27, 1844, and pursued his classical studies in its institutions 
His theological training was secured, as that of Professor Sabatier, 
at Montauban from 1864-8, with an additional year in Germany. 
Since 1870 he has been either in the active pastorate or closely 
identified with pastoral work. When the Protestant faculty was 
transferred to Paris in 1877, he was made instructor, and in 
November, 1891, was given the full title of professor of the chair 
of the criticism and exegesis of the New Testament, being so 
designated by an almost unanimous vote of the consistory of 
France (orthodox and liberal). He was made an officer of the 
Academy (1885), an officer of public instruction (1895), a mem- 
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ber of the central council of the Reformed church (1896). These 
honors and duties show the estimation in which he is held by 
those who are nearest him. During all of his busy church work 
his pen has been active. As one of its trophies he was made a 
doctor of divinity in 1876. His leading works are these; I 
translate the titles : (1) Jesus of-Nazareth and the Development oj 

His Thought concerning Himself (1872); (2) The Religious Ideas 
of Palestine in the Time of Jesus Christ (1876; 2d edx, 1878) ; (3) 
Palestine in the Time of Jesus Christ according to the New Testament , 
the Histories of Flavius Josephus and the Talmud (1885 ; 6th ed., 
1896), translated into English (1886); (4) The New Testament 
Translated into French , from a text based on the best critical editions , 
with a preface to each book , with Tiotes and the variants of the best 
MSS. (1889); a second popular edition in a small volume (1894). 
(5) But the volumes best known to English readers have recently 
appeared in English under these 
titles: (a) Jesus Christ before 
His Ministry (1896); (b) Jesus 
Christ during His Ministry 
(1897); ( r ) ^e Death and the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
(1898). The activity of Pro¬ 
fessor Stapfer extends also to 
the production of articles for 
several current serial periodic¬ 
als, and for religious encyclo¬ 
paedias. His close relations 
with the evangelical churches 
of France, and his tender sym¬ 
pathy with the life of the 
church, have produced in these 
works a winning element that 

must make an indelible impres- _ 

sion upon the current and future adolphe lods 

Christianity of France. 

The Old Testament department is occupied by a young, 
growing, enthusiastic Old Testament scholar, Adolphe Lods. 
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A visit to his classes showed that substantial grammatical and 
exegetical work is being prosecuted with vigor. He has already 
made his mark by the following biblical publications; I translate 
the titles: ( I ) The Book of Enoch , Greek fragments discovered at 
Ak/tmin (in upper Egypt), published with the variants of the 
Ethiopic text, translated and annotated (1892); (2) The Gospel 
and Apocalypse of Peter , published for the first time, after photo¬ 
graphs of the MS. of Gizeh (1893). He delivered the address at 
the opening of the school in the autumn of 1897. It is a well- 
balanced, suggestive discourse on “The Originality of the Preach¬ 
ing of the Prophets.” His enthusiastic devotion to the work of 
his department, his acute observations and conclusions on con¬ 
troverted and difficult problems, promise for that department of 
the Protestant theological faculty a strong arm in the near future. 

As stated above, the school 
is supported in the interests 
both of Reformed and of Lu¬ 
theran doctrines. The principal 
representative of the Lutheran 
wing of the school is Professor 
Eugene Menegoz, D.D. He is 
a large-hearted, broad-minded 
scholar, whose training was ob¬ 
tained nearly forty years ago — 
he being now sixty years of age 
— at Strassburg, Erlangen, Ber¬ 
lin, Halle, and Marburg. From 
1866 to 1877 he was an active 
pastor in Paris ; and at the re¬ 
organization of the Protestant 
theological faculty in Paris in 
1877 he was elected professor 
and director of the theological 
halls where the students live. 
His geniality and great inter¬ 
est in students have made for the school a large place in 
the hearts of those who have studied and are studying in this 
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institution. While Professor Menegoz’s work has been chiefly 
in the line of dogma, he has done careful exegetical work on 
several of the books of the New Testament. Among his numer¬ 
ous authoritative works on the church and dogma I note the 
following on biblical theological topics : (1) Sin and Redemption 
according to St. Paul (1882); (2) Predestination in the Pauline 
Theology (1885); (3) The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(1894); (4) The Biblical Notion of 'the Miracle (1894). These 
themes received careful exegetical treatment and are presented 
in a forceful, clear style. The activity of Professor Menegoz 
shows itself in many articles in the Revue chritienne , and other evan¬ 
gelical journals of France and Switzerland. His character and 
popularity have won for him many honors at the hands of his 
people: he is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, an officer 
of public instruction, a member of the council of the university 
of Paris, and vice-dean of the faculty of Protestant theology. 
His ability, position, and influence are of invaluable service to the 
cause of evangelical Lutheran Christianity in France. 

Another member of the Lutheran side of the faculty, an 
adjunct professor of church history, has done notable biblical 
work. This is Dr. Samuel Berger, a brother of Philippe Berger, 
who is successor of Renan in the College de France, and of still 
another, who is professor in the faculty of medicine. Berger is 
a native of Beaucourt, having been born May 2, 1843, and, with 
his vigorous and ambitious brothers, worked his way up from 
obscurity to his present responsible position. He was educated 
at Paris, Strassburg, and Tubingen, and for a time was assistant 
pastor of a Lutheran church in Paris (1868-77). At the 
inauguration of the theological faculty he was made secretary, 
and later adjunct professor. In literary work, Professor Ber¬ 
ger's activity has been incessant. In the biblical line he has 
published : (1) The French Bible in the Middle Ages (1884); (2) 
History of the Vulgate during the First Centuries of the Middle Ages 
( 1 893); (3) several small works on the history of the Bible, and 
many articles on provincial Bibles in religious encyclopaedias 
and journals. His literary contributions have won for him an 
Hon. D D. from the university of Leipzig, and an Hon. Litt.D. 
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from Cambridge. As librarian of the theological faculty he 
has collected many valuable documents and portraits of the 
great theological and biblical scholars of this century. As a 


lecturer, Professor Berger is 



SAMUEL BERGER 


actively, nervously enthusiastic, 
and arouses great interest in 
the theme which he discusses. 
As a member of the depart¬ 
ment of church history, with 
Professor Bonet-Maury, whom 
so many of us learned highly 
to appreciate during his visit 
to America last summer, Pro¬ 
fessor Berger is making himself 
a large place in the Protestant 
theological faculty. 

The theological faculty was 
honored for sixteen years by 
the presence of another dis¬ 
tinguished scholar who should 
be noticed in this connection. 
Professor Philippe Berger, now 
successor of E. Renan in the 


College de France, is a brother of M. Samuel Berger, just men¬ 
tioned above. He was born September II, 1846, and pursued 
his theological studies at Strassburg. In 1874 M. Renan 
secured him, on account of his proficiency in Semitic epi¬ 
graphy, to aid in preparing and issuing the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum . This undertaking has engaged his attention for 
many years. Shortly after this engagement he was made 
assistant librarian of the Institute. These positions put him 
in direct relation with the forefront of Semitic research. In 


1877, at the establishment of the Protestant theological faculty, 
he was elected professor of Hebrew in that faculty. This chair 
he occupied with distinguished ability until 1892. At that 
time, just after the death of E. Renan, he was successively 
elected (December 2) a member of the Institute, and (May, 
1893) professor in Renan’s place, in the College de France. 
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Besides the monumental work mentioned above, Berger has 
written a History of Writing in Antiquity , which has passed through 
two editions ; also Notes of Travel in Palestine and Phoenicia (189 5 ) - 
M. Berger is an exceedingly interesting man. With his posi¬ 


tions in the Institute and in the 
College de France, and his per¬ 
sistency and energy in Semitic 
lines, and with his genial, cour¬ 
teous manner, he will doubtless 
greatly magnify the important 
chair which he now so ably fills. 

I am glad to present the 
faces of five of the above men, 
and hope at no distant day to 
introduce Professor Stapfer. It 
is significant that of the entire 
faculty of ten men five have 
done special work on biblical 
themes, while the work of the 
biblical chairs has won for their 
occupants eminent distinction 
outside of France. 



The remaining chairs of the 


PHILIPPE BERGER 


faculty, except the biblical, are occupied by MM. E. Ehrhardt, 


G. Bonet-Maury, Jean Reville, E. Vaucher, and R. Allier, whom 


I shall reserve for another time. 


The heroic Christian scholars who occupy the chairs of the 
faculty of Protestant theology of the university of Paris are 
doing a noble service for the cause of Protestant Christianity in 
France. They merit a larger acquaintance and appreciation by 
Christian scholars outside of the republic of France. 

A detailed historical article on “The Protestant Faculty 
of Theology of the Paris University,” by Professor G. Bonet- 
Maury, appeared in The New World , March, 1898, pp. 113-29. 
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THE PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE GOSPEL OF 

JOHN. 


By Ernest D. Burton, 
The University of Chicago. 


A book of narrative character has a value wholly inde¬ 
pendent of the name, point of view, or purpose of its author, 
provided only we have reason to believe that the narratives are 
truthful. Yet few books are so wholly objective in character, 
so devoted to the simple reporting of facts, so devoid of all aim 
to use these facts to achieve a result, that an intelligent reading 
of them is not greatly facilitated by an insight into the mind of 
the writer. Among our gospels the second is probably least, 
and the fourth most, affected by the writer’s own situation and 
immediate motive for writing. The aim of this paper is to 
gather out from the fourth gospel itself the facts which will con¬ 
tribute to a better understanding of the writer, his situation, his 
aim, and his plan, in order thus to facilitate intelligent study of 
the book. External evidence concerning authorship is not now 
taken into account, and even the ancient and all but uniform 
tradition of the church that it was written by John the apostle 
is for the time disregarded in order to elicit from the book itself 
its evidence and testimony concerning the characteristics, situa¬ 
tion, and point of view of the writer. It is these rather than his 
name that concern us, and the book itself is at once the most 
direct and the most trustworthy source of evidence concerning 
them. We shall discuss (i) the evidence of apostolic author¬ 
ship; (2) the indications of editorial work, and related facts; 
(3) the intended readers, and the purpose of the book; (4) 
the plan of the book. 
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I. The nationality of the author .— On this point several classes 
of facts bear convergent testimony. 

a. The author is familiar with Jewish history, customs, and 
ideas. Thus he speaks of the law as given by Moses (i : 17); 
of the piece of ground which Jacob gave to Joseph (4:5,6; 
cf Gen. 48:22*); of the priests and Levites in Jerusalem 
(1:19); of Caiaphas as high priest that year, reflecting the 
frequent changes in the high-priestly office made by the Roman 
and Herodian authorities (11 : 49, 51 ; 18:13 s ). He is familiar 
with the Jewish cycle of feasts (2:13; 5:1; 6:4; 7:2, 37 
—cf Lev. 23:35, 36; 2 Macc. 10:6; Jos., Ant., Ill, 10,4 — 
10:22; 11:55; 12:1); with the time at which they occurred 
(6:4,10; 10:22); with the custom of attending them in 

Jerusalem (7:2-13); with the habit of the Galileans in par¬ 
ticular (4:45; cf. Luke 2:41 and abundant outside evidence; 
11:55); and with the practice of selling in the temple at the 

* The Septuagint reads in Gen. 48 : 22, Si MSwfd <ro i <rUtpa, “ I give thee 
Shechem” (for this form of the name see Josh. 24:32 and Josephus, Ant., IV, 8, 44), 
which probably represents Jewish tradition. The statement of the evangelist is par¬ 
ticularly significant as indicating an acquaintance both with the region spoken of 
and with the passage or the tradition based on it. 

•These statements are, indeed, alleged to betray ignorance on the writer’s part, 
implying that the high priest was appointed annually. But it is to be observed (a) 
that in 18 : 13-24 the writer shows himself well acquainted with the relations of 
Annas and Cpiaphas, and gives to Annas the title of high priest in immediate con¬ 
nection with his mention of Caiaphas as high priest that year; (b) that the office of 
high priest was, according to Jewish law, one of life-tenure, but that the Roman and 
Herodian authorities made frequent changes for their own ends; there were three 
high priests between Annas and Caiaphas; (r) that from the Jewish point of view an 
ex-high priest still living, at least the oldest living high priest, would be most legiti¬ 
mately entitled to the name, while, of course, the de facto condition would necessarily 
be recognized also ; (d) that these facts actually led to the designation of two differ* 
ent men as high priest at the same time, as, e. g., in Luke 3:2, where Annas and 
Caiaphas are said to have been high priests at a certain time (cf. Acts 4 : 6, where 
Annas is called high priest), and in Jos., Ant., XX, 8, 8 ; XX, 8, 11; XX, 9, 1 and 
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feast time (2 : 14-16; cf. Edersheim, Life of Jesus, I, 369). He 
represents correctly the Jewish usage and feeling respecting the 
Sabbath and the “ Preparation ” (5 :10 ff.; 19 :31, 42 ; cf. 7 :23). 
He is acquainted with the marriage customs of the Jews (2 :1 ff.; 
cf\ 3:29); with the Jewish ideas about defilement and the 
custom of purification (2:6; 3:25; 11:55; 18:28; cf. Mark 
7:3 ff.); and with the Jews’ manner of burying (11:44; 19:39, 
40). His statements in 8:59, 10:31, 33 are in accordance with 
the Jewish penalty for blasphemy ( cf. Lev. 24: 10-16), yet are 
wholly devoid of any studied attempt to be thus true to Jewish 
custom. He knows the feeling of the Jews toward Samaritans 
(4 :9;; the relations of the Jewish and Roman authorities in the 
trial of a prisoner, and the function of the high priest in the 
matter; and gives a very vivid account of the trial of Jesus in 
precise conformity to the then existing political situation 
(chaps. 18, 19). 

To these passages may be added certain references to Jewish 
affairs which occur, not in the language of the author himself, 
but in that of Jesus and the other characters of the story. If 
these be supposed to owe their form to the author, then of 
course they are equally valuable as evidence of nationality with 
those already named. If they are to be attributed wholly and 
directly to the characters of the history, then they bear witness 
to the accuracy of the report, which would lead to the same 
conclusion respecting the author of the book, or of his sources if 
such he had. 

2, especially the last passage, where Ananus and Jesus are both called high priests 
in the same sentence; see also Schurer, History of New Testament Times y Div. II, 
Vol. I, pp. 202-6, especially the passages cited by him on p. 203; Jos., Belt. y II, 
r2, 6; IV, 3, 7, 9; IV, 4, 3 ; Vit. t 38 ; {e) that the evangelist, who evidently knows 
the personal relations of Annas and Caiaphas, and with an unstudied careless¬ 
ness to explain the apparent contradiction represents two men as high priest at the 
same time, yet who in this follows usage illustrated also in Luke and Josephus, can 
hardly have been so ignorant of the situation as to suppose that Caiaphas held office 
for one year only (he was, in fact, high priest for a number of years, though his three 
predecessors must each have been in office a very short time), or that the high-priestly 
office was an annual one; (/) that accordingly 44 that year” is probably to be under¬ 
stood, not of the year of Caiaphas’ high-priesthood, but that year — that dreadful 
year — (in the high-priesthood of Caiaphas) in which Jesus died. (Cf. B. Weiss, 
ad toe.) • 
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Thus, as respects matters of external history, in 2:20 the 
Jews refer to the forty-six years which the rebuilding of the 
temple begun by Herod had occupied; 3 and, in 18:31, to the 
unlawfulness of their putting a man to death, in precise accord¬ 
ance with the statement of the Talmud (Jer. Sanh. i. 1, fol. 18 a; 
vii. 2, fol. 246) that the Jews lost the power to enforce sentence 
of death forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem, viz., 
about 30 A. D. The language of Nicodemus in 7:51 is in 
accordance with Jewish law (Deut. 1:16; 19:15), and that of 
Pilate in 18 : 39 is in harmony with the statement of the Jewish 
author of Matt. 27:15, on which, however, it may of course be 
based. In 3 : 14 Jesus speaks of Moses lifting up the serpent in 
the wilderness; in 6:31 the Jews refer to the manna with which 
the children of Israel were fed; 4 in 7:42 the Jews refer to 
Bethlehem as the village where David was. In the matters of 
Jewish usage and feeling, the language of John in 3 : 29 is true to 
the marriage customs of Judea, 5 that of the Samaritan woman 

3 According to Jos., An/., XV, II, I, the rebuilding of the temple began in the 
eighteenth year of Herod, i. e., between Nisan 734 and 735 ab urbe condi/a. The 
forty-sixth year would then be 780-81, and since the Passover falls after Nisan 1, 
we are brought by Jewish reckoning to the Passover of 780 ab urbe condita= 2 */ A. D., 
as that at which these words were spoken. Now, the mention of this precise period, 
not a round number, can be accounted for only on the supposition that the author pos¬ 
sessed very accurate sources of information as to the words of Jesus on this occasion, 
or else that he had a very definite theory as to the chronology of Jesus’ life, and also 
an accurate knowledge of Jewish history. In either case the author—1. e ., the author 
of this section, and presumably, until there is evidence to distinguish them, the author 
of the book — was in all probability a Jew. These facts must also be taken into 
account in deciding whether the cleansing of the temple narrated in this section is 
identical with that related by the synoptists, and, if so, whether it is wrongly placed 
by the fourth evangelist. Prima facie, at least, they make against the latter sup¬ 
position. 

4 The references in this connection to Old Testament history are particularly sig¬ 
nificant. The feeding of the five thousand, reminding the people of Moses’ feeding 
of the children of Israel and his promise that a prophet like unto himself should the 
Lord God raise up unto them (vs. 14; cf. Deut. 18: 15), and the demand of the people 
for a continuous feeding which should show Jesus to be the prophet like Moses (vss. 
30. 31), together with the wholly unstudied reference to these things, can hardly be 
accounted for save as either a very accurate report of the actual event or as coming 
from one who was thoroughly familiar with the Jewish scriptures and the Jewish way 
of interpreting them. 

5 Cf. Edersheim, Social Life, p. 152. 
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in 4: 20 to the Samaritan ideas about place of worship, as are 
those of the Jews in 8:48 to the Jewish feeling toward the 
Samaritans. In 7:23 Jesus refers to the practice of circumcising 
a child even on a Sabbath. 

In 1:29 John the Baptist points out Jesus as the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world, an evident echo of 
Isa., chap. 53. In 1 : 41, 45 * 49 I 7 : 2 7 * 4L 4 2 ; 10 : 24 ; 12:34 
there are repeated reflections of the current Jewish conceptions 
of the Messiah. In 1:21, 25; 6:14; 7: 40-43 appear similar 
echoes of Jewish ideas about Elijah and 14 the prophet; ** in 
4:25,29, 42, of the Samaritan expectation of the Messiah; 6 
in 8 : 33, 37, of the Jewish conception of the value of Abrahamic 
descent; in 9 : 28, of the Pharisees* claim to be Moses* disciples 
( cf\ Matt. 23 : 2); in 7 :41, 52, of the prejudice of the Judeans 
against the Galileans; and in 9: 2, of the general Jewish feeling 
about the cause of misfortunes. 

b. The author is acquainted with the Old Testament, not only 
reporting the use of it, or reference to it, by Jesus and others 
(1:23, 29, 45, 51 ; 6 : 45, 49; 7 : *9* 22 * 38; 8:17; 10: 34 f.; 
13:18; 15:25; 17:12), 7 but, like the first evangelist, fre¬ 
quently quoting or referring to it himself and pointing out the 
fulfilment of its prophecies in the life of Jesus (2:17, 22; 
12:15, 38-41; 19:24, 28, 36,37; 20:9). These quotations, 
moreover, and the remarks by which he accompanies them, show 
clearly that he believes in the authority of the Old Testament 
and its divinely given prophecies. He evidently holds with 
Jesus that, as compared with Gentiles or Samaritans, the Jews 
know the true way of salvation (4 : 22). 

c. He is, moreover, familiar with the Hebrew language, as is 
indicated by his use and interpretation of Hebrew names (1:38, 
41, 42 ; 5 : 2 ; 9 : 7 ; 19:13, 17 ; 20 : 16) ; by the fact that some of 
his quotations from the Old Testament are not made from the 
Septuagint, but are apparently his own translation of the Hebrew 

*Cf Lightfoot, Biblical Essays , p. 154; Cowley, in the Expositor, March, 1895. 

7 It is impossible to say with certainty precisely how many of these quotations 
are intended to be attributed to others, and for how many the writer makes himself 
responsible. Quite likely some of this list should be placed in the next one. Both 
groups indicate the author’s attitude toward the Old Testament. 
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(13:18; 19:37; to which may, perhaps, be added 12:40); and 
by the Greek in which the book is written, which is throughout 
Hebraistic in its style, especially in its use of non-periodic sen¬ 
tences, and the frequent employment of the less distinctive con¬ 
junctions. 

When all this evidence is taken together, it strongly tends to 
the conclusion that our gospel is of Jewish origin. Some of the 
facts are quite consistent with Gentile-Christian authorship, some 
might be explained by the assumption of the use of Jewish 
sources, but the obvious meaning of them all, to be accepted 
unless overbalanced and set aside by counter-evidence, is that 
the material of the book is from the hand of a man who is of 
Jewish birth, and, in a sense, a Jew in religion. 

2. His residence .—On this matter there is a diversity of evi¬ 
dence. 

a. The author is familiar with the geography of Palestine 
and the topography of Jerusalem, and in particular with things 
as they were before the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. He 
knows of the Bethany beyond Jordan, as distinguished from the 
Bethany near Jerusalem (1:28 \ cf 11 : 1, 18; 12: 1 8 ); of Beth- 
saida as the city of Andrew and Philip (1 : 44, apparently a more 
accurate statement than the implication of the synoptists that 
Peter came from Capernaum ; see Mark 1:21, 29); of Cana of 
Galilee and its relation to Capernaum (2:1, 12; 4:46, 47; 
Capernaum lies about 1,500 feet lower than Cana); of JEnon 
near to Salim 9 (3 : 23); of Sychar, and Jacob’s Well, the former 
of which modern exploration has identified with ’Askar, half a mile 
across the valley from the unquestionably identified Jacob’s Well; 
of the pool of Bethesda in Jerusalem, with its five porches (5 : 1), 
concerning which, again, most interesting discoveries have been 
made in recent times; 10 of the sea of Galilee (6: 1), and the 

8 Here, also, it is alleged, and even by so recent a writer as Martineau (Seat of 
Authority in Religion , p. 212), that the evangelist betrays ignorance. But, surely, in 
view of his evident discrimination of the two places, and of the recently discovered 
and probable evidence that there was a Bethany beyond Jordan (see recent Bible dic¬ 
tionaries), such an objection is feeble, if not self-refuting. 

9 On the identification of this place see W. A. Stevens, in Journal of Bib. Lit., 
1883, and the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible , article “ ^non.” 

*°See Pal . Exp . Fund Quarterly Statement , 1888, pp. 115-34 ; 1890, pp. 18-20. 
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location of Capernaum and Tiberias in relation to it (6: 17, 24, 
25); of the treasury in the temple (8:20; cf. Edersheim, 
Temple , pp. 26, 27); of the pool of Siloam (9:7), easily identified 
today with ’Ain Silwan, 11 southeast of Jerusalem; of Solomon’s 
porch (10:23); of a city called Ephraim (11:54), probably 
the Ephron of the Old Testament (see Hastings, Diet. Bib.)\ 
of the brook Kidron (18:1,2; cf. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays , pp. 
171 ff.); of the pretorium of the procurator (18: 28), and the 
pavement in the pretorium (19:13); of Golgotha, the place of 
crucifixion (19:17); and of the garden in which Jesus was 
buried (19:41). It is specially worthy of notice that several of 
these references are to places which must have been wholly 
destroyed or obscured in the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 
A. D., and knowledge of which could with difficulty have been 
possessed except by one who had lived in Palestine and been 
familiar with Jerusalem before 70. 

b. The same thing is indicated by the writer’s apparently 

intimate acquaintance with events of the procuratorship of 
Pilate (11:49; 18 : 12, 13, 31, 39) ; and • 

c. By his familiarity with those Jewish ideas and expecta¬ 
tions which prevailed among the Jews of the first century, but 
were not shared by the Christians of the second century (1:21; 
7:27, 40, 41; the distinction here indicated between the 
prophet and the Christ was early given up by Christians, the 
passage in Deut. 18:15 being referred to the Christ, as in Acts 
3:22), as well as those which, though not repudiated by the 
Christians, were no longer held in the precise form in which 
they prevailed among the Jews of the first century (1:49; 
12:13; cf. Psalms of Solomon, 17). 

d. But, on the other hand, there are indications scarcely less 
clear that the author no longer counts himself with the Jews, 
and that he has come into contact with a type of thought by 
which he would be much more likely to be affected outside 
than inside Palestine. Thus he constantly speaks of the Jews 

"See Robinson, Biblical Researches , II, pp. 333-42; Pal. Exp . Fund , Memoirs , 
volume on Jerusalem, pp. 345 ff.; Quarterly Statements , 1886, 1897 ; Lewis, Holy Places 
of Jerusalem , pp. 188 ff. 
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in the third person, as if they were quite distinct from himself 
(2:6, 13, 18 ; 3:1; 4:9; 5 :1, 10, 15, 16 ; 6:41; 7:15; 8:22, 
etc.). This is, no doubt, in part the reflection of the fact that 
his position as a Christian quite overshadows his merely national 
character as a Jew. Yet, many of the Jewish Christians who 
remained in Palestine continued for some time to feel them¬ 
selves as truly Jews as ever. And the constant employment of 
this phraseology, so much more frequent than in Matthew or 
Paul (Matt. 28:15; 1 Thess. 2:14, etc.), implies that the author 
wrote at considerable distance of place or time, or both, from 
his home in Palestine and his life in Judaism. 

Positive indications of residence outside of Palestine and 
an intimation of where his home was are conveyed in the fre 
quent use of the terms and forms of thought which prevailed in 
regions affected by the Jewish-Greek philosophy represented 
to us by Philo Judeus, and reflected in the opposition to it in 
Paul’s epistle to the Colossians. Such words as “Word,” “only- 
begotten,” “life,” “light,” “darkness,” “truth,” “paraclete,’ 
are common to Philo and John, though conspicuously absent 
from, or employed in a different way in, the synoptic vocabulary. 
Account must also be taken of the indescribable, but perfectly 
evident, air of philosophical or abstract thought, so different 
from the intensely practical ethics and religion of the other gos¬ 
pels, and allying this book with Paul’s letters to the Colossians 
and Ephesians more closely than with any other New Testament 
book. By this is not meant that the fourth gospel is more 
like Philo, either in style or substance, than it is like the other 
gospels. On the contrary, the resemblance to Philo is accom¬ 
panied by even more marked differences, and the resemblances 
between John and the synoptic gospels in real spirit and doc¬ 
trine are far closer than any between John and Philo. The 
influence to which the writer of the fourth gospel has been 
subjected is one of atmosphere, affecting his style and vocabu¬ 
lary, but leaving his doctrine essentially unchanged. As Paul 
in Colossians joins a translation of his thought into the terms 
of so-called philosophy with out-and-out opposition to. the 
errors of that philosophy, so the fourth evangelist apparently 
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avails himself of a vocabulary which is acquired rather than 
native to him, without thereby accepting the doctrines commonly 
associated with this vocabulary. 

These two antithetical lines of evidence lead us to think of 
the author as one who had lived in Palestine in the first part of 
the first century, but who, before he wrote this book, had been 
for some time in non-Jewish lands, and in an intellectual atmos¬ 
phere largely affected by the Alexandrian or Judeo-Hellenic 
type of thought; or else point to some form of double author¬ 
ship. The simpler explanation is, however, of course, to be pre¬ 
ferred, and is apparently adequate to account for the facts we 
have thus far examined. The theory of divided authorship is 
not excluded, but it must be sustained by further evidence 
before it can demand acceptance. 

3. His religious position .—That the author, though a Jew in 
nationality and one who had been somewhat affected by Judeo- 
Hellenic philosophy, was yet, above everything else, a Christian 
is so evident throughout the book as to call for no detailed proof. 
The prologue (1:1-18), the writer’s statement of his purpose in 
writing (20: 30, 31), and, indeed, every paragraph of the gospel 
(see, *.^.,3:16-21; 31-36; 12:36-43), is penetrated with a 
conception of Jesus, and of the significance of his life and 
work, which is possible only to a Christian. 

4. His personal identity. — But there is also evidence that 
seems to enable us still more definitely to locate the writer. 

a. He constantly speaks as if he were an eyewitness of the 
events he narrates. The passage 1:19-51, e.g. t while in some 
respects parallel to the synoptic story, adds also materially to 
that story, and especially such details as only an eyewitness 
could have added truthfully (see especially 1:29, 35, 39-42, 
43). He alone of the evangelists tells us of the numerous but 
untrustworthy disciples that turned to Jesus in Jerusalem (2 :23- 
25). He alone tells us of Nicodemus, and sketches him in few 
words, but with remarkable verisimilitude. He alone informs us 
that Jesus for a time baptized (by the hands of his disciples, 
3:22; 4:1, 2); the synoptic gospels would leave us with the 
impression that the baptism with the Holy Spirit (of which this 
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writer also knows, 1:33) was Jesus’ only baptism. The story of 
Jesus and the woman of Samaria (chap. 4) is full of lifelike 
touches, suggesting that it is from the pen or lips of one who 
was present. The account of the events that followed the feed¬ 
ing of the five thousand (chap. 6), so wholly unsuggested in the 
synoptic narrative, while at the same time helping to explain the 
withdrawal into northern Galilee (Mark 7:24 ff.) which the synop- 
tists alone relate, and so wholly true to probability in its representa¬ 
tion of popular interpretation of the Old Testament and popular 
views of the Messiah, is also told with a minuteness of detail at 
certain points that suggests again an eyewitness author. The 
account of events connected with the raising of Lazarus is full of 
similar details, relating what the several persons said to one 
another, where they stood, etc. So also the story of the Greeks 
who sought Jesus relates the precise part which the several disci¬ 
ples took in the matter. And the account of Jesus’ last interview 
with his disciples (chaps. 13-17) likewise tells what Peter, 
Philip, Thomas, and Judas said. The account of the arrest, trial, 
and crucifixion of Jesus, while clearly parallel, and in part iden¬ 
tical, with that of the synoptists, adds many graphic but inci¬ 
dental details, each of which, where it can be tested, conforms 
to existing conditions, or to probability (see, e. g., 18:1, 2, 10, 
15 ff., 26, 29-38; 19:4-16, 20, 23, 39).” 

b. The gospel distinctly states that the source and author of 
the narrative — at least of certain portions of it — was an eye¬ 
witness of the events (19:35; 21:24; cf also 1: 14). 

c. Such an eyewitness could hardly have been other than 
one of the Twelve ; it is unlikely that one outside that circle 
would have possessed the detailed knowledge of so many events, 
of several of which the Twelve were the only witnesses. Cer¬ 
tainly no other could have known the thoughts of Jesus and his 
disciples which this evangelist records (2:11, 17, 22 ; 4:6, 27; 
13:22, etc.). The testimony of the last chapter, moreover, is 
explicit to the effect that he who wrote these things was the 

** See the evidence that this author is an eyewitness much more fully stated by 
Watkins in Smith, Diet. Bib. % revised Eng. ed., I, pp. 1753 f., where, however, some 
things are cited which are rather evidences of an editor’s hand. 
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disciple whom Jesus loved (21:20, 24), and he is in turn indi¬ 
cated to be one of seven, five of whom are named and are of the 
Twelve (21:2), and still more specifically as the one who leaned 
on Jesus’ bosom at the supper (21 :2o). Alike, therefore, the 
indirect internal evidence and the explicit statement of the book 
place the author within the circle of the Twelve. 

d. There is every reason to believe that by the disciple whom 
Jesus loved the gospel means John the son of Zebedee. Inter¬ 
nal evidence, with its repeated reference to an unnamed disciple 
(1:40,41; 13:23; 18:15,16; 19:26,27,35; 21 :20, 24), pre- 
sumably always the same person, presumably one of the inner circle 
of Jesus’ disciples, James, John, Peter, Andrew(a presumption con¬ 
firmed also by I 140, 41, by 19: 26 and 35, and by 21 : 2), points 
distinctly to John, since Andrew is excluded by 1 :40, Peter by 
21:20, and James by 21 :24, coupled with the fact of his early 
death (Acts 12:2). When to this evidence there is joined the 
clear ancient tradition, there is no reason to doubt to whom the 
gospel is intended to be attributed, or that the apostle to whom 
it is thus ascribed was in a true sense its author. 
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The evidence that the fourth gospel came from John is then 
full and strong. Yet it is necessary also to consider certain 
facts which seem to make against the theory of Johannine 
authorship in the strictest and fullest sense of the term, evidence 
suggesting the possibility that, though John the apostle was not 
only the source, but in a sense the writer, of this book, yet the 
book, perhaps, does not owe its present form to him. In con¬ 
nection with this must also be considered certain evidence 
which may either make against the strict Johannine authorship, 
or tend to show that the material of the book underwent a 
process of recasting in the mind of the apostle himself. 

a . The verses which bear explicit testimony to the eyewitness 
authorship of the book (19: 35 ; 21:24) seem also to distinguish 
between the authority for the facts and the persons who make 
this statement; in other words, between the witness of the events 
( 1 9 : 35) or the author of the book (21:24) on the one hand, 
and the actual penman on the other. There is, indeed, a differ¬ 
ence between the two statements. The third person and the 
present tense in 19:35, “he knoweth that he saith true,” seem 
to imply that the witness is still living; while the past tense in 
21 : 24, “that wrote these things,” and the use of the first person 
in the statement, “we know that his witness is true,” suggest that 
the witness-author is no longer living. Yet both, the second 
more explicitly, suggest that there has been at least a limited 
amount of editing of the book as we possess it. 

b. The use of the title, “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” for 
the author of the book points, at least slightly, in the same 
direction. That associates of John in the latter part of his life 
should know from himself or from others that he was the spe¬ 
cial object of the Master’s affection, and that they should call 
him “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” is not at all improbable. 

27 
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But that he, writing with his own pen or by dictation a book 
whose authorship was to be no secret, should refer to himself as 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved” is an improbable immodesty, 
strangely at variance with the modesty which on this supposition 
led him never to mention himself by name. 

c. In several particulars this gospel gives a different repre¬ 
sentation of facts connected with the life of Jesus from that 
which the synoptic gospels present. Thus John the Baptist’s 
characterization of Jesus as the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world is so wholly different from his prediction, 
recorded in Matthew and Luke, of the Greater One coming to 
swift and irremediable judgment that it cannot but lead us to 
inquire whether the idea expressed by the Baptist is not at least 
slightly modified in this expression of it. Again, the represen¬ 
tation of this gospel concerning the announcement of Jesus’ 
Messiahship is sufficiently different from that of the synoptic 
gospels to raise the question whether there has not been in this 
matter some transformation of the material, some projection 
backward into the early portion of the ministry of what really 
belongs to the latter part, or a substitution for one another of 
terms which, when the gospel was written, had long been looked 
upon as practically synonymous, but which, when Jesus lived, 
had not yet become so. The difficulties at this point have often 
been exaggerated, especially in respect to the confession of 
Nathanael,’ 3 but it remains true that there are differences which 
demand explanation. Cf. John 3:28 ; 4:26, with Matt. 16:13-18 
In minor matters, also, there is an occasional editorial remark 
which it is difficult to account for as coming from an apostle of 
Jesus. See, e. g., 4 : 44, which by its position seems to imply that 
Judea was Jesus’ own country, though, indeed, this is not the only 
possible interpretation of it. Notice also the last clause of 18:28, 
“ but that they might eat the Passover,” which implies that the 
Passover had not yet been eaten, whereas the synoptists clearly 
put the Passover on the preceding night. This clause, so evi¬ 
dently editorial and so difficult to harmonize with the state- 

13 Cf. the very useful discussion of this matter by Professor Rhees in the Journal 
of Biblical Literature , 1898, pp. 21 ff. 
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merits of the synoptists, can with difficulty be attributed to the 
apostle John; its presence strongly suggests another hand than 
his; its reference to such another hand would go far toward 
removing what, as it stands, is a serious difference between John 
and the synoptists.* 4 The position of the cleansing of the 
temple in this gospel creates another difference between it and 
the synoptists which calls for explanation, though it is by no 
means certain that this explanation implies any error whatever 
in the fourth gospel. 

d. The style of the gospel is uniform throughout, alike in nar¬ 
rative, discourse of Jesus, discourse of John, and prologue or 
comment of the evangelist. This style is, moreover, quite dif¬ 
ferent from that which the synoptic gospels attribute to Jesus or 
John. Whose style is this? Is it that of John the apostle, or 
that of the men whose hand appears in the “we know” of 
21:24? Or is it, perhaps, the style of Jesus himself which 
John has learned from him ? From the gospel itself we could 
perhaps hardly answer the question. But a comparison of the 
book, on the one hand, with the style which the synoptic gos¬ 
pels ail but uniformly attribute to Jesus, and, on the other, with 
the first epistle of John, seems to point the way to an answer. 
In 1 John we have a letter which, though it uses the pronoun 
“we” in the first paragraph, as Paul also frequently does, 
because he includes in his thought other persons than himself 
of whom his statement is true,* 5 yet is evidently the letter of 
one person (2:1, 12; 5:13, etc.). This person, moreover, is 
an eyewitness of the life of Jesus (1 : 1-4). Now, the vocabu¬ 
lary, doctrine, and style of this letter are very similar to that of 
the fourth gospel, including also chap. 21. If one may safely 
reason from such considerations, it would seem to be beyond 
doubt that the gospel — in the main, not necessarily every verse 
—and the epistle are from the same hand, and owe to that 
hand, not only their substance, but their style. But in that 

14 1 owe this and some other suggestions to my colleague, Professor Shailer 
Mathews. 

*5 It is not meant that Paul’s “we” always has this force; it is probably some¬ 
times used simply for “ I.” This is perhaps also the case in 1 John. 
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case the use of the singular pronoun in I John, the author’s 
characterization of himself as an eyewitness of the events of 
the life of Jesus, and the statement of John 21 *.24 that the gos¬ 
pel is from the hand of a personal follower of Jesus, presumably 
an apostle, together testify that the style of the whole is the 
style of one person, and he that follower of Jesus who is referred 
to in John 21 ‘.24, and who speaks in his own person in the 
epistle; not that of the “we” who assume in the gospel (21 :24) 
the attitude of editors or publishers of that book. But if this 
be the style of the apostolic author of the gospel and epistle 
this fact implies two others. First, the apostle is not simply in 
a remote sense the source of the facts which the editors have 
wholly worked over into their style, but he is in some true 
sense the author of the book, the one who, as the editors say 
in 21 : 24, “wrote these things.” Second, in view of the uni¬ 
formity of the style of this book, covering the discourses of 
Jesus as well as the rest, in view of the difference between this 
style and that of Jesus in the synoptists, and, on the other 
hand, its identity with that of I John, there is no room to 
doubt that John has thoroughly worked over into his own style 
— perhaps the style of his later years — his remembrance of the 
deeds and words of Jesus. That this style was learned from 
Jesus is a theory which could hardly be absolutely disproved, 
but which is not suggested by any of the evidence. 

e. There are numerous indications in this book that the 
arrangement of the material of which it is composed is not 
wholly from the hand of the author himself. These apparent 
displacements attracted attention long ago, 16 and of recent years 
have been the subject of careful study. Among the most 
obvious of them is the position of 7 : 15-24. This is mani¬ 
festly connected in thought with chap. 5. The Jews apparently 
take up in 7 : 15 a statement of Jesus in 5 *.47, and the whole 
paragraph 15-24 unquestionably carries forward the controversy 
related in chap. 5. But as the material now stands, months of 

16 Some of them are spoken of in a work of the fourteenth century: Ludolphus 
de Saxonia, Vita Christi , referred to by J. P. Norris, Journal of Philology , Vol. Ill 
1871, pp. 107 ff. 
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time and an extended absence of Jesus from Jerusalem fall 
between the two parts of this continuous conversation. The 
attachment of these verses to the end of chap. 5 gives them a far 
more natural and probable position. Independently of this case 
6 : I and 7 : 1 present an obvious chronological difficulty. In 

6 : 1 Jesus goes away to the other side of the Sea of Galilee, 
though chap. 5 leaves him not in Galilee at all, but in Jerusalem. 
And 7 : I states that after these things Jesus walked in Galilee, 
for he would not walk in Judea because the Jews sought to kill 
him; though in chap. 6 he was already in Galilee. The trans¬ 
position of chaps. 5 and 6 would give a far more intelligible 
order of events. Even the latter part of chap. 7 would read 
much more smoothly if vss. 45-52 stood between 36 and 37, 
thus making the officers return the same day that they were sent, 
rather than, as it now stands, several days later, as well as yield¬ 
ing in other respects a more probable order of thought. Com¬ 
bining these suggestions we should arrange these chapters in 
this order (after chap. 4, which leaves him in Galilee): 6 : 1-71 ; 
5 : 1-47; 7: 15-24; 7 : I-I 3 . 25-36, 45 - 52 , 37 - 44 . That 7 : 53 
—8 : 11 is an interpolation from some outside source is generally 
admitted. But there are other indications that the material in 
chaps. 8-10 that belongs here has suffered some disarrangement. 
Thus chap. 8 (omitting 1-11) begins without narrative introduc¬ 
tion with the words, “Again, therefore, Jesus spake to them,” 
as if this were a continuation of the discourse in chap. 7. But 
the theme of 8 : 12 ff. is Jesus as the Light of the World, which 
is suggested by nothing in the preceding chapter, and is clearly 
related to chap. 9. The paragraphs 10:19-21 and 10:22-29 
also occupy a position difficult to account for. A rearrangement 
of this material that will at once commend itself as the original 
arrangement can hardly be offered. But the following is pos¬ 
sible : chap. 7 : 37-44 ; 8 : 21-57, the discourse of Jesus on the 
last day of the feast, discussing the question already raised in 

7 : 25-36, whence he is, whither he goes, and who he is; 9 : 1-41 ; 
10: 19-21; 8: 12-20, on the theme Jesus the Light of the World ; 
10:22-29, 1-18,30-42, a chapter on the one theme: Jesus 
the good Shepherd, and his relation to the Father, having also 
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the typical structure of a Johannine chapter, viz., narrative intro 
duction, discourse of Jesus, discussion with the Jews, narrative 
conclusion. The difficulties of arrangement in chaps. 13-16 
have long been noticed, and one of them, the interposition of 
the long discourse of chaps. 15-16 after the words, “Arise, let 
us go hence,** in 14:31, is obvious to the most casual reader. 
Others have been observed by more attentive students, such as 
the evidence in 14 : 25-31, especially in 27, “ Peace I leave with 
you,’* that these are intended to be the closing words of the 
discourse ; and that 16:5 can scarcely have been spoken after the 
question of 14 : 5, but would itself naturally give rise to that 
question. These difficulties are greatly relieved by supposing 
chaps. 15, 16 to have stood originally either after the words 
“Jesus saith,” in 13:31, or after 13 : 20. It has been further 
pointed out that the recognized difficulties in 18 : 12-28 are 
considerably relieved by supposing that vss. 19-24 belong 
properly after vs. 13, the beginning of vs. 25 being a repetition 
of the end of vs. 18. 

Spitta has proposed to account for these transpositions on 
the theory that the book was originally written on papyrus 
sheets, each containing approximately eighteen and one-half 
lines of the length of those of the Westcott and Hort text, or 
about 800 Greek letters, and that by pure accident some of these 
sheets were displaced and then copied as transposed. It is cer¬ 
tainly remarkable how many of the pieces which are out of place 
are either about 800 letters long or multiples of this number. 17 
Professor Bacon, recognizing in large part the same displace¬ 
ments, thinks they are the result of editorial arrangement. 18 
Without undertaking to decide which, if either, of these two 
theories is correct — neither one of them seems to account for 
all the facts—or whether all the alleged displacements are really 
such, we are constrained to admit that the evidence of some 
displacement is almost irresistible. But if so, then it follows 

17 See Spitta, Zur Gesckichte und Litteratur des Urchristentums, Vol. I, pp. 
157-204. 

x8 Journal of Biblical Literature, 1894, pp. 64-76. 
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that some other hand has been at work upon the gospel than 
that of the original author. 

e . But chap. 21 furnishes at once a problem of itself and a 
hint for the solution of the whole matter. This chapter seems 
clearly, and is generally admitted to be, an appendix added after 
the gospel was felt to be completed in 20: 30, 31. Now Weiz- 
sacker has pointed out in his Apostolic Age (Vol. II, pp. 209, 212) 
that the motive for this addition is to be seen in 24 : 23, viz., in the 
fact that the death of John seemed at once to discredit both the 
apostle and his Lord, since, as was generally supposed, Jesus had 
predicted that his beloved disciple should not die, but should 
survive till his coming. To obviate this discrediting of Jesus 
and John this chapter is published, pointing out that Jesus did 
not so predict. The motive for such a publication would, as Weiz- 
sacker says, exist most strongly immediately after the death of 
John. From this fact he draws a conclusion in favor of the 
early date of the gospel. For our present purpose its signifi¬ 
cance lies in the fact that this chapter was added after the death 
of John. But if, as already argued, the style of this chapter is 
the style of the author of the epistle and the gospel, not that of 
the editors who speak in 21 : 24, then it follows that this chapter 
existed before its incorporation into the gospel. And this in 
turn suggests both that the apostle, while still alive, composed 
chapters of a gospel—“booklets/’ if you please* 9 —and that he left 
them in this form, not organized into a gospel. If now we turn 
back to examine the gospel itself, it is easy to imagine, to say 
the least, that we can discern, approximately, the lines of cleav¬ 
age which distinguish these booklets from one another, some¬ 
what as follows : Bk. I, 1:1-18; Bk. II, 1 : 19 — 2: 12; Bk. Ill, 
2 : 13—3 : 36 ; Bk. IV, chap. 4; Bk. 5:1-47.; 7:15-24; Bk. VI, 
chap. 6; Bk. VII, chaps. 7, 8 (with omissions and transpositions 
as suggested above); Bk. VIII, chap. 9; 10:19-21; 8:12-20; 
Bk. IX, 10:22-29, 1—18, 30-42; Bk. X, chap. 11; Bk. XI, 
chap. 12; Bk. XII, chaps. 13-17 (as arranged above); Bk. XIII, 
chaps. 18-20; Bk. XIV, chap. 21.*° 

19 Cf. the use of the word / 3 // 3 Xos in Matt. I : I, referring to vss. I—17. 

The book numbers are not intended to indicate the original order of the books, 
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If now we attempt to combine and interpret all this evi¬ 
dence, it seems to point to the following conclusion: The nar¬ 
rative of the life and discourses of Jesus proceeds from an 
eyewitness of the events, a personal disciple of Jesus, in all proba¬ 
bility John the son of Zebedee. The whole material has, how¬ 
ever, been melted and recast in the mind of the author. Lapse 
of time, change of surroundings, contact with a new type of 
thought, desire to make Jesus and his teaching intelligible to 
the men with whom, now at the end of the first century, he has 
to deal, have all operated to make the book not merely a narra¬ 
tive of the life of Jesus but a series of historical sermons shaped 
to meet the needs of living readers. This material left the hand 
of the author, moreover, not in the form of the book which we 
have, but in a number of smaller books. The gospel as we pos¬ 
sess it shows the hand of an editor or editors in the arrangement 
of the material which he or they had, and possibly of a careless 
copyist or binder in the disarrangement of it. The precise extent 
of the editorial work, and the exact nature of the causes which 
have given the book its present form, are as yet unsolved problems 
But the evidence seems to show that the bulk of the materia 
exists in the form which the apostle gave it, even the style being 
his.” 

These facts, if facts they are, do not disprove the essential 
unity of the book, nor do they show it to be based upon 11 sources ” 
in the usual sense of that term. They indicate that the book is 
mainly from one hand, but they imply also that we may expect 
to find four strata of material, or rather evidences of four influ¬ 
ences at work. First, the actual deeds and words of Jesus ; 

since, according to the suggestion here made, they existed originally as separate books, 
not as a connected series. It is to be supposed, also, that the introductory phrases, 
“After these things,” 5:1; 6:1, etc., were editorial notes, not parts of the original 
books. 

31 This is indicated, as said above, by the uniformity of the style of the book and 
the agreement of this style with that of the first epistle. The fact that chap. 21, the 
occasion for which was furnished by the death of John, is an appendix tends to show 
that the rest of the gospel was put together either before the death of John or very 
soon after. But some of the displacements may have arisen still later. Both Wendt 
{Lehre Jesu , Vol. I, pp. 215-342) and Weizsacker (.Apostolic Age, Vol. II, pp. 206- 
236, especially 235) probably greatly overstate the amount of editorial work. 
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second, the apostle melting over and recasting these in his own 
mind, and adding prologue and occasional comment or sum¬ 
mary (i : i—18; 3:16-21, 31-36; 12:36^-42 or 50”); third, 
the work of an editor in the preparation of the book for publica¬ 
tion; and fourth, possibly, the blundering work of a copyist or 
binder. 

’•The following passages, to which still others, chiefly portions of a verse, might 
be added, are also of the nature of interpretative comment on the history, some of 
them undoubtedly from the hand of the author, others possibly added by the editors : 
2 S 11, 21, 22, 25; 4:2, 9, 44; 6:64 b , 715 7 : 39; II : 51, 52 ; 12 :14^-16, 33; 18:32; 
19:24,35, 36, 37. 
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Internal evidence tends to show that the readers for whom 
the fourth gospel was primarily written and published were not 
Jews, but Gentiles. A Christian writer writing for Christian Jews 
might, indeed, occasionally speak of “the Jews” as this gospel 
does ( cf\ Matt. 28: 15), but a Jewish writer writing for Jews, 
even Christian Jews, is not likely to have felt his and their dis¬ 
tinctness from the Jewish nation so strongly as to have used this 
form of expression with the frequency with which it occurs in 
this gospel. The explanation of Hebrew terms when they occur 
(1 : 41, 42 ; 4 : 25 ; 19 : 13, 17 ; 20 : 16) and the manner of refer¬ 
ring to Jewish customs and sentiments (2:6; 4:9; 7: 2; 19: 
40) point in the same direction. This evidence does not exclude 
Jewish readers, but it certainly tends to show that the readers were 
not wholly, or even chiefly, Jews. To this must be added the 
statement of 20 : 31, which by its use of the words “ believe ” and 
“have” in the present tense, denoting action in progress and 
most naturally referring to the continuance of action already in 
progress, implies that the readers are Christians, in whom the 
writer desires, not to beget faith, but to nourish and confirm a 
faith that already exists. The book seems, therefore, to have 
been intended chiefly for Gentile Christians. 

But what did it aim to accomplish for these Christians ? 
The verse just referred to contains an explicit statement of aim, 
viz., by the narration of facts respecting the life of Jesus to lead 
men (presumably already believers) to believe (i. e. f continue to 
believe) that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, to the end 
that thus believing they may (continue to) have life in his name. 23 

33 The theory already suggested respecting the method of composition of this 
book raises the question whether 20:30, 31 is from the hand of the author, being 
intended by him as the conclusion of this particular book (chaps. 18-20), or from the 
hand of the editors, and intended as the conclusion of the whole work. It is an 
objection to the former supposition that no such conclusion is attached to any other of 
the “ books,” and that in chaps. 18-20 “signs,” in the sense of the word in this gos- 

36 
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Doubtless it would be an over-pressing of the force of the 
tenses in this sentence to insist that the book was written solely 
for the maintenance of existing faith against adversaries; but 
that this was a part of its purpose is certainly more than hinted. 
If, then, we turn back to the prologue, i : 1-18, in which we may 
naturally expect to discover indication of the purpose of the 
book, three things attract our attention. First, the term “Word” 
is here employed in a peculiar way, not paralleled in the other 
portions of the gospel or in the first epistle of John, 94 and yet 
introduced as if it were familiar to those who would read the 
book. The purpose of the writer in the prologue is evidently 
not to introduce to readers hitherto unacquainted with them 
either the conception of the “Word” as the expression and 
revelation of God, or the person Jesus Christ, but rather to 
predicate the former of the latter. These facts indicate that 
the writer desires to avail himself of a conception more con¬ 
genial to the thought of his readers than to his own, in order to 
set forth in words familiar to his readers the doctrine he wishes 
to teach, viz., the uniqueness, finality, and all-sufficiency of the 
revelation of God made in the person of Jesus Christ. In other 
words, he translates into a current vocabulary and mode of 
thought his own thought about Jesus, in order by such transla¬ 
tion to render this thought more intelligible and more accept¬ 
able. This reminds us of the evidence afforded by the letter of 

pel, are by no means prominent; indeed, there are none in the usual sense of the 
term. It is against both this supposition and the view that the author wrote these 
words as a conclusion of the whole series of books, or (setting aside the particular 
theory here advocated) of the work as a whole, that the gospel itself does not put 
upon the signs quite the emphasis which this verse seems to give them (cf, 2 : 23-25; 
3:1-3). It is, therefore, most probable that these verses are from the editors, though 
it may well be that, except in the use of the word sign, they have correctly expressed 
the purpose which the apostle had in view in the delivery of the discourses or writing 
of the books which they have here published. 

**The use of the phrase “Word of life” in 1 John 1:1, the “prologue” of the 
epistle, is approximately parallel, and in view of the usage of the prologue of the 
gospel is probably to be traced to the same influence which produced this; yet it is 
only approximately parallel, involving by no means so clear a hypostatizing of the 
Word as that of John 1 : 1 ff. The mode of speech of the letter even is doubtless an 
acquired one, but it has apparently become a natural one for the apostle. This can 
hardly be said of the phraseology of the prologue of the gospel. 
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Paul to the Colossians, and in a less degree by Ephesians, that 
the Gentile Christianity of Asia Minor was subject in the first 
century to the influence of a certain type of philosophy which 
tended to dethrone Christ from his place of supremacy, and that 
Paul was led in opposing it strongly to affirm the priority, 
supremacy, and all-sufficiency of Jesus Christ as the revelation 
of God and the mediator between God and man (Col. i : 15-20; 
2 : 8 ff.; 16 ff.). The epistle to the Colossians gives evidence, 
also, that this philosophy was affected by the same conception of 
the intrinsic evil of matter which later appeared in the Gnosticism 
of the second century—a conception which led to the predica¬ 
tion of numerous intermediary beings between God and the world 
in order to avoid attributing to God the evil involved in creating 
an evil world. This tendency is triply opposed in the prologue. 
The world is made the product of divine activity through the 
41 Word the 44 Word ” is the only mediator between God and 
the world ; the Word is himself divine. In place, therefore, of 
the long series of intermediary beings, of whom the last and 
remotest from God brings the world into being, it is the doctrine 
of the prologue that all things became through the Word, who 
was in the beginning with God and who was God. 

In the second place, we discern in the prologue, in imme¬ 
diate connection with the employment of the Philonean term 
44 Word,” a denial of Philo’s doctrine. To Philo the Word 
was a philosophic conception rather than a reality objectively 
known, the joint product of a theory about God and the 
hard fact of the existence of the world. Whether objective 
existence was predicated of this product of reflection does 
not seem to be wholly clear; perhaps Philo himself scarcely 
knew. But at best the Philonean conception of the Word, 
instead of bringing God near and making him more real to 
men, only put him farther away; the Word himself, through 
whom alone God could be known, was only an inference, a 
product of thought. No man had ever seen him at any time, or 
ever could see him. Philosophically he might bridge the chasm 
between God and man ; practically he only widened it. Over 
against this conception, the prologue of our gospel, availing itself 
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of the familiar term, but converting it to the uses of a wholly 
different doctrine, affirms that Jesus Christ, the historic person, 
is the God-revealing Word, and that all that philosophy vainly 
dreamed of as accomplished in the unknown and unknowable 
Word has, in fact, been wrought in that the eternal, self-reveal¬ 
ing God has incarnated himself, having become flesh, in the 
person of Jesus; and we beheld his glory, the glory of one who 
reveals God as an only-begotten son reveals his father. 

In the third place we cannot fail to see in vss. 6-9 and 15 
an intention to oppose the doctrine, evidently held by some, 
that John the Baptist is the true Messiah and revelation of God 
Of the existence of a John the Baptist sect there is a hint in 
Acts 19:3, and further evidence in the Clem . Recogti ., I, 54. 25 

Thus against a tendency, essentially Gnostic in character, to 
separate God from the world by the intervention of one or more 
intermediary beings, against the Philonean notion of the 11 Word’ 1 
of God as a mere philosophic conception, only rhetorically per¬ 
sonified and never for a moment identified with the Messiah or 
conceived of as incarnate, against the assertion that John the 
Baptist is the true Messiah, the prologue affirms the eternal 
existence of the 11 Word ” as the one medium of God’s relation to 
the world, his incarnation in Jesus Christ, and his Messiahship. 26 

a 3 Here Peter is represented as saying: “Yea even some of the disciples of John 
.... have separated themselves from the people, and proclaimed their own master 
as the Christ.” This bears witness to the existence of such a sect in the latter part of 
the second century. But such a sect could not have sprung into existence so long 
after the death of John. It must have its roots in a much earlier time, as Acts 19:3, 
indeed, bears witness that it did have. See on this whole subject Neander, Ch. Hist., 
Vol. I, p. 376, and the commentaries of Godet and Westcott; contra Weiss. In his 
recent monogragh, Der Prolog des vierten Evangeliums , Baldensperger has main¬ 
tained that opposition to the John-cult is the central purpose of the gospel. See 
review by Rhees in the American Journal of Theology , January, 1899. 

96 Godet ( Commentary on John, Vol. I, p. 284) finds the chief polemic of the pro¬ 
logue in its opposition to the docetic distinction between Jesus and the Christ, 
according to which the latter descended into Jesus at his baptism, but left him and 
reascended into heaven before the passion. Harnack also (Zeitschrift fiir Theologie 
u. Kirche, Vol. II, p. 217) includes this anti-docetic polemic in the purpose of the 
prologue. That the first epistle is distinctly anti-docetic in its aim there is no 
reason to question (see especially 1 John 5:6 ff., though Godet interprets vs. 6 as 
directed against the Messiahship of the Baptist). But the traces of such polemic in 
the gospel are slight. 
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But this is not all. The prologue not only affirms certain 
propositions about Jesus which are denied by the contemporaries 
of the writer; it is in entire harmony with 20 : 30, 31, in empha¬ 
sizing faith in Jesus Christ as the condition of true life, here 
represented also as true sonship to God (1:12, 13). 

If now we examine the body of the gospel, we find no further 
reference to the philosophical heresies controverted in the pro¬ 
logue, but a controlling emphasis upon the simpler and more 
positive ideas of vss. 12, 13. Indeed, the gospel may almost 
be said to be summarized in the words of vss. 11 —13 : 44 He came 
unto his own, and they that were his own received him not. But 
to as many as received him, to them gave he the right to become 
children of God, even to them that believe on his name : which 
were born not of blood, nor of the will of flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God.” We are told of his appearance among his 
own people, the Jews, of their rejection of him, first tentative, then 
growing more and more decisive ; of his acceptance by a few 
who believed on him, and the Master’s reception of them into an 
intimate fellowship with himself and with God; and through all 
of Jesus* constant insistence that in him is life, that it is imparted 
to those who believe in him, while they who reject remain in 
death. We cannot, indeed, overlook the fact that in the early 
part of the gospel there are repeated references to John the 
Baptist, in every one of which he is represented as bearing testi¬ 
mony to Jesus or refusing to make any claim for himself, declar¬ 
ing that Jesus must increase, but he himself decrease (1 : 19-35 > 
3:22-30); nor can we fail to connect these passages with the 
references to John in the prologue, or to see in both an opposi¬ 
tion to the John the Baptist cult. Yet these passages do scarcely 
more than bring into clearer relief the otherwise constant 
emphasis on the life-giving power of faith in Jesus Christ, the 
supreme revelation and only-begotten Son of God. 

While, therefore, we discern in the prologue evidence that it 
is rather a bridge from the gospel to the readers than a summary 
of the book from the author’s own point of view, and while, as 
we compare the prologue, the body of the book, and the state¬ 
ment of purpose in 20 c 30, 31, we perceive that each differs some- 
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what from the other in emphasis.or minor conceptions; while we 
may observe that the references to John are sufficiently distinct 
from the rest of the matter to constitute possibly a distinct 
stratum of the book; yet we discern also that the book reflects a 
situation which, if complex, is nevertheless self-consistent, and 
a unity of purpose that implies the dominance of one mind or 
of a group of minds holding substantially the same doctrine and 
seeking the same ends. 

If we seek a definition of that purpose, the evidence leads us 
to say that negatively the gospel was intended to oppose certain 
conceptions of God and the world, akin at least to those of 
Philo and the Gnostics — conceptions which belittled or excluded 
the work of Christ—and incidentally to controvert the doctrine 
of the Messiahship of John the Baptist; but that this negative 
aim was itself subordinate to the positive object of so presenting 
Jesus in his deeds and words as to show the danger of unbelief 
and the blessed issue of faith, to the end that the faith of 
believers might be confirmed and they continuing in faith might 
increasingly possess life in his name. 

It is greatly to be desired that, however remote we may feel 
ourselves to be from the particular errors which this gospel origi¬ 
nally opposed, it may still attain in respect to us all its positive 
and dominant purpose, and that we as we study it afresh may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, and believing 
may have life in his name. 

[The plan of the gospel will be discussed in the February 
issue of the Biblical World.] 
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JOHN, CHAPTER I. 

i . The Logos. — (a) Use of the term . — It occurs, without any modifier, 
only in the prologue of the fourth gospel, three times in vs. i and 
once in vs. 14. It occurs once in Rev. 19:13, in the phrase, “The 
Word of God,” which appears as one name of the rider on the white 
horse. This is manifestly akin to its use in the fourth gospel, for it 
designates the Son of God, and the Apocalypse, like the prologue of 
John, affirms that he was in the beginning (Rev. 1:17) and that the 
world was made by him (Rev. 3:14). There is but one other passage 
in which the term seems to be used in the Johannean sense, and that 
is 1 John 1:1. Thus the term Logos as connected with the Son of God 
is found only in the Johannean writings, and here in but three, or at 
the most four, places. 

(b) Meaning of the term. —What the author of the fourth gospel 
meant by Logos appears, first, from the prologue. The Logos , he says, 
became flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth (vs. 14), i. e., 
the logos became Jesus the Messiah (vs. 17). The only-begotten Son, 
to whom the Baptist bore witness and whose glory the evangelist had 
beheld (vss. 14, 15), was the Logos in a visible and tangible form. Yet 
it does not follow that Logos was for the evangelist an exact synonym 
of Christ. He limits its use to the period before the birth of Jesus. 
When the Logos became flesh, he was no longer called Logos. In other 
words, that manifestation of God which in one stage is called Logos in 
another stage is called Christ . It is not, however, the same in both 
stages. The Word became flesh (fycVcTo), that is, it became something 
which it was not before. The Logos was not Christ, but was manifest 
in him. 

Again, it is plain that the writer of the fourth gospel thought of 
Jesus Christ as the incarnation of the Logos , because he thought that 
Jesus Christ was the supreme revelation of God. Before Jesus came, 
that supreme revelation was the Logos. The Logos become flesh was 
full of grace and truth (vs. 14), as the Logos before becoming flesh was 
a life-giving light to men (vss. 4, 5). The only-begotten Son, who 
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was the visible manifestation of the hitherto invisible Logos , stood 
higher than Moses, for grace and truth in their final form came through 
him (vs. 17). He declared the Father (vs. 18). Hence it is evident 
that the author used the term Logos to denote the personal revealer of 
God. And this meaning of the term is confirmed, in the second place, 
from the gospel as a whole. For this lays great stress on the claim 
that Jesus had & unique union with the Father, and, based upon that 
union, a unique knowledge (e. g. t 10:30; 5:19, 20; 8:28, 29), corre¬ 
sponding to the knowledge of the pre-incarnate Logos. The author 
represents the work of Jesus as a work of interpreting the Father (1:18), 
and, according to the words attributed to Jesus himself, his great mis¬ 
sion was that of teacher. He sums up his work as a manifestation of 
the name of the Father (17:6). 

In view of these considerations there can be no doubt in regard to 
the meaning which the fourth gospel attached to Logos t or why it 
regarded the Logos as incarnate in Jesus Christ. 

The differences between this Logos conception and that of Philo 
are many and deep. The name is the same, but the content is wholly 
unlike. Thus the Logos of Philo is not associated with redemption, is 
not clearly personal, and does not become incarnate. Its roots are in 
Greek philosophy, and not in the Hebrew religion.* 

(c) Origin of the term. — Both the term and its content can be 
explained, I think, as purely Jewish products. Whether, as a matter of 
fact, the term is to be explained in this manner is not so certain. 
Luthardt* quotes ’ Carpzov as follows : “ John would have written just 
so, even if no Plato or Philo had ever treated of the Logos” This 
seems too much to affirm. We may hold that he could have written as 
he did without knowledge of Greek or Alexandrian philosophy, but we 
can scarcely affirm that he would have so written. It is very natural to 
suppose that his use of the term was suggested by its current use in 
Greek philosophy. 3 He might have coined it on the basis of such Old 
Testament passages as the account of the creation (Gen., chap. 1), the 
praise of wisdom (Prov., chap. 8), and the references to the angel of 
the Lord (e. g., Gen. 24:40), together with the rabbinic conception of 
the Memra of Jehovah/ but at the same time it is difficult to suppose 

1 For a full discussion of Philo’s doctrine the reader may consult Philo Judaus , 
by James Drummond, 2 vols., 1888. 

* Commentary on John , Engl, trans., Vol. I, p. 262. 

3 Compare Harnack, Dogmengeschichte , Vol. I, p. 85; O. Holtzmann, Das 
Jokannesevangelium , p. 82; Marcus Dods, The Expositor's Greek Testament. 

4 See Weber, Die Lehren des Talmuds y pp. 175-9. 
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that he was unacquainted with its use in the Hellenic world in which 
he lived. It seems most natural to me to hold that John’s use of the 
term was suggested by Greek philosophy, while holding at the same 
time that the content of the word is Jewish. 

(d) Relation of the term to the teaching of Jesus .—The Logos doctrine 
of John, while having some root in the teaching of Jesus, is quite 
widely different from that teaching. This point, though very impor¬ 
tant, can be treated here only in the briefest way. 

Jesus referred on three occasions to some sort of prefcxistence, and 
these passages have been held to justify John’s declaration that the Logos 
was “in the beginning.” Again, Jesus represents himself as the perfect 
manifestation of the will of the Father, the one who has life in himself, 
who has unique knowledge of the Father, who has unique authority to 
give life and to judge, the one who is the light of the world. These 
words furnish a certain basis for the statements of the prologue that 
the Logos was with God, that there was light in him which was the life 
of men, and that he lights every man. Indirectly they also afford a 
ground for the statement that all things were made by the Logos y for if 
in the earthly life of Jesus he was the perfect medium through whom 
the thought and power of God were expressed, it might be inferred 
that the pre-incarnate Logos had been such a medium from the begin¬ 
ning. But while we may thus trace a connection between the prologue 
and the teaching of Jesus in the fourth gospel, it must yet be affirnjed 
that the Logos doctrine which it contains belongs to the evangelist 
rather than to Jesus. Thus the eternal prefixistence of the personal 
Logos is a settled dogma in the prologue, but it is quite uncertain 
whether any words of Jesus assert personal prefcxistence at all. Once 
more, the prologue affirms as unquestionable that all things were made 
by the Logos , but there is only an indirect basis for this in the teaching 
of Jesus. Again, the prologue seems to affirm that the Logos was of 
the very essence of God, but the language of Jesus regarding his rela¬ 
tion to God is never metaphysical. Therefore we must hold that this 
dogmatic and speculative doctrine of the prologue is quite unlike those 
utterances of Jesus whose subject-matter is most nearly akin to it. 

2 . Chapter 1 : 4 .—“ He came to his own things.” These words mark 
the Jewish people as the peculiar possession of the Logos . Coming to 
them was, as it were, coming home. Compare 19:27, in Greek. This 
language implies that the Logos sustained a peculiar relation to the 
- Jewish people prior to his incarnation. John doubtless inferred such 
a relation from the special revelations mentioned in the Old Testament. 
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The coming of which this verse speaks is the historical coming of 
the Logos in Jesus Christ. This is required both by the preceding 
verse, which manifestly concludes the thought of the relation of the 
Logos to the world, and also by the following verse in which they 
who receive him are described as they who believed on his name. 
But this expression, in the fourth gospel, means believing in the 
Messianic character of Jesus, and therefore cannot refer to the pre¬ 
existent Logos. 

3. Chapter 1:14. — It is not the chief purpose of this verse to tell 
us that the Logos came (we have that in vs. 11), but to say how he 
came. The invisible Word came in a visible and intelligible form, for 
he came as a brother-man. The word crapf, “ flesh,” covers the entire 
man (cf. 11:33; 12 : 27 ; 1 John 5 : 6). The clause does not teach 
that the Logos took a body (so F. C. Baur). That idea would require 

rather than adp £, and the verb fycWo does not mean “ to assume ” 
or “ take.” 

4. Chapter 1:18.—The reading of Westcott and Hort is fiovoycvrjs 
0 cos, “an only-begotten God.” This has the support of the MSS. 
Aleph and B, and has against it the MS. A, most of the MSS. after 
the fourth century, from widely separated regions, and the testi¬ 
mony of nearly all the Fathers, both Greek and Latin, who all read 
vios, “son.” 5 The internal evidence also is against the reading 0 cos: 
(1) Jesus is three times called only-begotten Son (John 3: 16-18 ; 1 John 
4 :9), but never, unless here, only-begotten God. (2) The argument of 
the context is against 0 eos. It is said that no one — that is, of course, 
no man — has ever seen God. The contrast which we expect is that 
the man Jesus, in distinction from all others, has seen him (cf. 5:19). 
But the verse involves a flat contradiction if w r e read 0 co'?, for it begins 
with the statement that no one has ever seen God, and ends with the 
declaration that an only-begotten God , meaning Jesus Christ, has made 
him known; but men had seen Jesus Christ, and therefore, if we read 
flcos, had seen God, which has just been denied. Therefore the con¬ 
tradiction is apparent. (3) It must also be held unfavorable to the 
reading 0 cos that this verse would then teach that Christ interpreted 
the Father because he was of the same substance with him, while 
in the addresses of Jesus in the fourth gospel his revelation of the 
Father is conditioned upon his ethical likeness to God (e. g. t 5:20; 
8:29), and never upon a metaphysical relationship. 

5. Chapter 1 .29. — “Behold the lamb of God who beareth (away) 

5 See Ezra Abbot, Critical Essays , p. 241. 
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the sin of the world.” The words 6 4 /ivos point to some well-known 
lamb, but which ? The paschal lamb is prominent in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and elsewhere Jesus is regarded as the antitype of this (John 
19 : 36; 1 Cor. 5 : 7), but the paschal lamb was not an offering for sin, 
and therefore cannot easily be thought of here. 

The lamb of the daily morning and evening worship was, in like 
manner, not a sin-offering, 6 and so does not afford the proper starting- 
point for an explanation of the passage under discussion. 

We, therefore, take the passage as based on Isaiah, chap. 53, which 
was early regarded as Messianic (Acts 8 : 32-33 ; 1 Pet. 2 : 21-25). In 
Isaiah the unresisting servant of Jehovah is likened to a lamb that is 
led to the slaughter, and he bears the sins of many. 

It is difficult, however, to believe that John the Baptist spoke thus 
of the death of Jesus. According to the synoptists, he thought that 
the Messiah would at once separate the wheat from the chaff and set 
up his kingdom (Matt. 3:12; Luke 3 : 17). Hence there was no place 
in his thought for the death of the Messiah. And how should this 
Jewish reformer, in pointing out Jesus to his disciples, speak of him 
in relation to the world , rather than to the Jewish people ? We know 
that the disciples of Jesus could not at all associate the thought of 
death with their Messiah. How, then, can we suppose that the Baptist, 
in whose school Jesus found his earliest followers, could have believed 
that the great work of the Messiah was to be accomplished by death ? 
The difficulty is not simply that he should have thought of the Messiah 
as a sufferer, but that he should have put the Messiah’s death in the 
forefront of his services for mankind. And, finally, how can we 
attribute to the forerunner of Jesus a thought on the relation of his 
death to the sin of the world which we do not find anywhere in the 
words of Jesus himself ? We seem to be required, therefore, to 
attribute the teaching of this verse to the evangelist rather than to 
John the Baptist. 

George H. Gilbert. 

Chicago Theological Seminary, 

Chicago, Ill. 

6 See Schultz, Alttcstamentliche Theologic, pp. 543, 544. 
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The annual meeting of the Council of Seventy is about to be 
called for Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, January 27, 28, and 29, 1899. 
In connection with this meeting there will be conducted a Bible insti¬ 
tute, in which some special biblical topic will be taken up and discussed 
from many points of view. Full announcements of the institute will 
be sent to any who are desirous of attending these meetings. 

It is of interest to know that in the new historical series for Bible 
students published by Charles Scribner’s Sons the following members 
of the Council are represented: Professors Charles F. Kent, Frank 
K. Sanders, James S. Riggs, James Henry Breasted, George S. Good- 
speed, Rush Rhees. 

Professor Charles Foster Kent is also delivering the regular winter 
biblical lectures at Vassar College. 

The Council has been honored in the selection of its president, 
John Henry Barrows, as president of Oberlin College. Dr. Bar- 
rows will enter upon his duties immediately, but will be none the less 
assiduous in his work for the Council. 

The report of the Council committee for the investigation of Bible 
study in colleges which was presented at the last annual meeting has 
been finally completed, and will be published in the next annual report 
of the Commissioner of Education. It is hoped that by this means 
the report may become of practical benefit to the educational world. 

At the forthcoming meeting of the Council a report will be received 
from the committee appointed for the investigation of available material 
for Sunday-school teaching. 

It is well known, at least to the members of the Council, that the 
work of the American Institute is not self-supporting, but depends 
somewhat upon the liberality of its friends. Just now an effort is 
being made to secure contributions for the work of the current year. 
For this purpose the following significant statement has been pre¬ 
pared showing the work which has been accomplished during the past 
year. (1) Four thousand five hundred people of all ages studied the 
life of Christ in the Four Years’ Outline Study Course. (2) Two 
hundred people read in connection with the Bible a series of six books 
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upon the life and times of Christ. (3) Twenty-five students carried 
on regular correspondence work in the English Bible, sending weekly 
recitations to a skilled instructor. (4) Forty-four students did work 
in New Testament Greek after the same method. (5) One hundred 
other students did similar work in the Hebrew language. (6) Five 
thousand persons received instruction at twelve summer schools. 
(7) Two hundred students in sixty colleges took test examinations in 
1 895-96 for prizes in Hebrew, New Testament Greek, and the English 
Bible. (8) It will be seen by the above that in round numbers ten 
thousand persons have engaged in study under the direction of the 
Institute in one year. Eight per cent, of the workers were beyond the 
school age, but under forty years. The members were distributed 
throughout every state in the union, the Canadian provinces, Mexico, 
England, France, Australia, China, and Japan. 

An interesting piece of biblical work has been accomplished in the 
University of Chicago Sunday Morning Class. During the past 
quarter a class in early Old Testament traditions has been conducted 
by President Harper, in which sixty-three students were enrolled. The 
work was conducted by means of lectures and required papers, for 
which university credit is given. In the twelve weeks of the quarter 
between seven and eight hundred papers were handed in. 
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The present issue of the Biblical World devotes nearly twenty-five 
pages to the discussion of one subject, “ The Purpose and Plan of the 
Gospel of John.” This wide departure from the usual custom of the 
journal seemed to the editors to be justified by the fact that the gospel of 
John is to form the subject of the International Sunday School Lessons 
for six months. Concerning the importance of entering upon the study 
of a book with some apprehension of its original purpose and point of 
view, the editorials of the present issue have something to say. If 
the view presented in the articles referred to shall impel our readers to 
a reexamination of the book itself, or to the study of the views 
advocated in the best commentaries, such as those of Milligan, and 
Moulton, Westcott, Godet, Hovey, et al. y or in introductions such as 
those of Weiss, Salmon, Dods, and Gloag, the main object of the 
articles themselves will have been attained. 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt has lately delivered a course of five 
lectures upon the “Old Testament in the Light of Modern Research” 
before the Meadville Theological School. The syllabus of the lectures 
has been prepared and is an admirable compend of suggestions and 
material for a study of the subject. 

The publishers announce a reduction of price for the three volumes 
of the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie und scmitischcn Sprachwissenschaft , 
edited by Delitzsch and Haupt. The original cost of 122 marks has 
been reduced to 90 marks, and the third volume alone can be had for 
40 marks. These three volumes contain forty-eight inscriptions, thirty 
illustrations, three charts, and one plan, thus giving the best of work¬ 
ing material to the student. 

The Biblical Research Club of Brown University has arranged 
for the following subjects and speakers for the year 1899: 

January 10, “John the Baptist,” Professor Rush Rhees, Newton 
Theological Seminary. 

February 14, “The Different Point of View,” Rev. William N. 
McVickar, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of Rhode Island. 
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March 14, “The Influence of Judaism on Early Christianity,” 
papers by members of the club. 

April 11, “Jewish Historical Literature,” Professor George F. 
Moore, D.D., Andover Theological Seminary. 

May 9, “Preliminary Data for a Biblical Study of the Second Com¬ 
ing of Our Lord,” President Charles C. Hall, D.D., Union The¬ 
ological Seminary. 

The first edition of the English Bible printed in America was 
published by Robert Aitken in Philadelphia in 1782. The paper on 
which it was printed was manufactured in Pennsylvania. The publi¬ 
cation was under the sanction of Congress, as appears in the following 
resolution, dated September 10, 1782, and contained in the preface of 
the book: “Resolved, That the United States in Congress assembled 
highly approve the pious and laudable undertaking of Mr. Aitken, as 
subservient to the interest of religion, as well as an instance of the 
progress of arts in this country, and being satisfied from the above 
report of his care and accuracy in the execution of the work they 
recommend this edition of the bible to the inhabitants of the United 
States, and hereby authorize him to publish this recommendation in 
the manner he shall think proper.” The copies of this Aitken Bible, 
as it is now called, are rare. One is in the possession of Mr. C. F. 
Gunther, of Chicago. Another belongs to Senator Hoar, of Massa¬ 
chusetts, a copy once owned by Roger Sherman and bearing his 
autograph of the year 1783. A third copy was recently sold in 
Philadelphia for $215. In the year 1891 a copy in two volumes, now 
in the Congressional Library at Washington, brought $650. 

Still a third series upon the New Testament is announced, this 
one of four volumes, edited by Rev. Orello Cone, D.D., and pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. The 
title of the series is International Handbooks to the New Testament . 
The work has been in preparation for some years, and one of the 
volumes—the second—will be issued soon. This series is a commentary 
upon the whole New Testament. The division of the books, and the 
authors of the several volumes, are as follows: (1) The Synoptic 
Gospels , with a chapter on the “ Text-Criticism of the New Testament,” 
by George L. Cary ; (2) Romans , 1 and 2 Corinthians , Philippians , 
Galatians , and / and 2 Thessalonians , by James Drummond; (3) 
Hebrews , Colossians , Ephesians , Philemon , / and 2 Timothy , Titus , 
1 and 2 Peter , James and Jude , with a sketch of the “ History of the 
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Canon of the New Testament,” by Orello Cone; (4) The Fourth 
Gospel , Acts, the Johanttine Epistles and Revelation, by Henry P. 
Forbes. The series promises to represent the more liberal, some 
would say radical, school of biblical criticism. Commentaries from 
this point of view have not been written in America up to this time, 
nor in England. The International Handbooks to the New Testa¬ 
ment therefore have a clear field, and undoubtedly also a mission. It 
is by the labors and demands of the liberal school that the conserva¬ 
tive school corrects its past errors, and gets larger and better visions 
of religious and historical truth. 

A new work of much importance upon the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament is now projected. It is edited 
by Professor E. Kautzsch, of Halle, and published by Mohr, Freiburg 
i. B. The work will be issued in parts, the subscription price for the 
whole being M. 15. Each book of the Apocrypha and Pseudepi¬ 
grapha will be given in translation (German), accompanied by an 
introduction, and with brief footnotes of a textual and historical 
character. The editors of the several books are as follows : The Book 
of Enoch and the Martyrdom of Isaiah , by Dr. George Beer, of Halle ; 
The Proemium and Books 3-3 of the Sibylline Oracles , by Professor 
Blass, of Halle ; The Ascension of Moses, by Dr. Carl Clemen, of Halle; 
The So-Called Fourth Book of Maccabees , by Professor A. Deissmann, 
of Heidelberg ; The Life of Adam and Eve (The Apocalypse of Moses), 
by C. Fuchs, of Strassburg; The Apocalypse of Ezra , by Professor H. 
Gunkel, of Berlin ; The Third Book of Ezra , by Professor H. Guthe, 
of Leipzig; The Second Book of Maccabees , by Professor A. Kamp- 
hausen, of Bonn ; The First and Third Book of Maccabees, The Testa¬ 
ment of Naphthali, by Professor E. Kautzsch, of Halle ; The Psalms of 
Solomon, by Professor R. Kittel, of Breslau ; The Book of Jubilees , by 
Dr. E. Littmann, of Oldenburg ; The Books of Tobit and Judith , by 
Professor M. Lohr, of Breslau; The Book of Baruch, with the Epistle 
of Jeremiah and the Additions of Daniel, by Professor W. Rothstein, of 
Halle; The Prayer of Manasses, the Additions to Esther , the Wisdom 
of Sirach, and the Apocalypse of Baruch, by Professor V. Ryssel, of 
Zurich; The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs , by F. Schnapp, of 
Dortmund; The Wisdom of Solomon, by Professor K. Siegfried, of 
Jena; The Epistle of Aristeas, by Dr. P. Wendland, of Charlottenburg. 
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Messages of the Earlier Prophets, Arranged in the Order of Time, 
and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase. By Frank Knight 
Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University, and Charles Foster 
Kent, Ph.D., Brown University. Philadelphia: John D. 
Wattles & Co., 1898. Pp. xv + 304. $1. 

Those who have found the prophetic books obscure will welcome 
this modest attempt to render their meaning clear and intelligible. 
The most important thing to be done for the prophetic utterances as 
found in the Old Testament is, first of all, to arrange them in chrono¬ 
logical order. This itself is a commentary of the highest value; but in 
addition to this the authors of this volume have furnished an excellent 
analysis, and, best of all, they have had the courage to prepare a free 
paraphrase of the prophetic utterances. It is a fact that a paraphrase 
of the English translation is just as necessary for an understanding of 
it as the translation of the Hebrew text into English. Two processes 
are required, the translation and the paraphrase; and to stop with the 
translation is leaving half the work, so far as it relates to the reader, 
undone. There has been no attempt to take up critical questions, 
although it is evident that the results of criticism lie at the basis of the 
work. The paraphrase, like all paraphrases, is understood to represent 
the interpretation which the writers themselves adopt of the passage in 
question. It would not be difficult to find passages in reference to 
which one would wish to differ, as, for example, the representation that 
Amos 3: 3-8 is the prophet’s vindication of his right to prophesy, a 
view which, though held through all the centuries, would now seem to 
be a mistaken one; the position assigned the first chapter of Isaiah 
(p. 103); the interpretation of the title Prince of Peace (p. 106); the 
insufficient emphasis put upon the coming of the Scythians in connec¬ 
tion with the message of Zephaniah; the view taken of the ceremonial 
offering in Amos 5 :21-27. Perhaps the most unsatisfactory feature of 
the book is the confusion which is introduced in certain cases between 
the historical statements of the authors and the description of the 
background which they place in the mouth of the prophet, when they 
represent him speaking in the first person. It is, of course, a very bold 
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thing to represent Hosea in chaps. 1-3 as reciting his family experi¬ 
ences to his neighbors, e. g., “ You are all familiar, fellow-Israelites, 
with my sad personal experience. You all know, etc., etc.;” but this 
boldness secures a vividness of expression without which many will 
utterly fail to grasp the meaning of the passage. The only question is 
whether in such passages as Hos. 2 : 2-5 (p. 53) the expansion does 
not prove to be weak in comparison with the original. 

A paraphrase prepared to be spoken is perhaps very different from 
one prepared to be printed. The material of this book evidently was 
prepared originally to be spoken, and one can see on every page how 
the emphasis which would be indicated in the voice of the speaker 
would add a world of meaning to that which, perhaps, the reader would 
regard insipid. We congratulate the authors on this most successful 
attempt to give assistance in the better understanding of a most 
important portion of the biblical literature, and we shall await with 
great interest the appearance of the second volume. 

W. R. H. 


Primer of the Bible. By W. H. Bennett, M.A., Professor of Bibli¬ 
cal Languages and Literature, Hackney College, London. 
London : Methuen&Co.; New York : Henry Holt & Co., 
1898. Pp. 236. 2s. 6d. 

This is an effort within the space of 230 pages to present a con¬ 
densed and connected view of the more recent results of biblical study, 
as these results affect the date and order of the biblical books. It is 
without question the most definite and satisfactory presentation of this 
subject in brief form which has yet been made. The position of the 
author is that of the most modern school of biblical criticism. He 
makes no attempt to compare the views of other schools. The book 
makes no claim to originality, its aim being to present to the ordinary 
reader the history of the Bible, namely, “the composition of the books 
and their relations to one another and to the history of Israel, of Juda¬ 
ism, and the church, and the process by which they were chosen, col¬ 
lected, and set apart as sacred Scriptures.” The ancient codes, namely 
the book of the Covenant, Ex. 20 : 24 — 23 : 19, the decalogue, Ex. 20 : 
1-17, and the smaller book of the Covenant, Ex. 34 : 10-28, the author 
regards as Mosaic, in the sense that they are probably connected with 
Moses by a continuous tradition, and embody material and express 
principles derived from his teaching. He makes an interesting point 
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in reference to the narratives of J and E. Their influence is pre- 
prophetic, and they are only prophetic in that they represent the higher 
elements of the primitive religion which served as the basis of the 
prophetic teaching, and in that they represent the earliest stage of the 
great ethical and spiritual movement of which the prophets were the 
chief exponents. 

Without taking up in detail the writer’s treatment of the New 
Testament, his view of the Apocalypse may be indicated. Two modes, 
in his opinion, exist for the interpretation of the book. These are, 
that the method of the writer, like that of the author of the book of 
Daniel, was to give a symbolic account of previous history up to his 
own time, and then to predict a series of divine judgments as the 
immediate sequel to events of recent occurrence. The other is that 
the book is largely a reproduction of the ancient apocalypses, especially 
those of Ezekiel, Zachariah, and Daniel. The writer suggests two 
principles which should affect our views of all critical controversies: 
(i) neither the Fathers nor the reformers hesitated to speak of a work 
as John’s or Paul’s, if they felt that it had some connection with the 
apostle or that it was fairly representative of his teaching; and (2) the 
biblical teachers and their times were exceptional and inspired beyond 
other ages and persons, and sometimes critical difficulties are exagger¬ 
ated by applying standards of feebler and darker days to an epoch of 
exalted spiritual power. The earnest reader will find much that is 
helpful in this volume. W. R. H. 


The Holy Bible Containing the Old and New Testament, translated 
out of the original tongues, being the Revised Version set 
forth A. D. 1881-1885, with the readings and renderings 
preferred by the American Revision Companies incorporated 
in the text, and with copyright marginal references. Printed 
for the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Oxford 
University Press; American Branch, 91-93 Fifth avenue. 
Cambridge University Press; James Pott & Co., Agents, 
119— 121 W. Twenty-third street, New York, 1898. 

The appearance of this new edition of the Revised Version is a 
source of satisfaction, especially in two particulars. First, it embraces 
in the text the readings of the American revisers, which, one cannot help 
feeling, in general are superior to those which they replace, and, second, 
it contains in its margin references to other passages. These refer- 
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ences are of five sorts: (i) quotations, or exact verbal parallels; (2) 
passages referred to for similarity of idea or of expression; (3) pas¬ 
sages referred to by way of explanation or illustration ; (4) historical 
and geographical references—names of persons, places, etc., which 
recur; (5) passages referred to as illustrating differences of rendering, 
between the Authorized and Revised Versions. They are new and 
evidently especially provided for the present edition. As far as exam¬ 
ined, they seem to indicate more intelligence than is to be seen in the 
references of the Authorized Version, and are a testimony to the 
scholarship and the judgment of Dr. Scrivener and Dr. Moulton. 

So far as the typographical work is concerned, it may be said that 
the present edition is a decided advance in distinctness. In size it is 
8 X sH inches, and contains twelve maps which are well indexed. 
We notice that the map of the missionary journeys of Paul represents 
the apostle as having visited the cities of north Galatia. 

We do not understand that the present edition represents the recent 
work of the American Revision Committee, but rather has been pub¬ 
lished in anticipation of — we are almost forced to say forestalling — 
that edition. There doubtless will be room for both. At all events 
we shall look with increased interest for the true American translation, 
to which Dr. Howard Osgood, of Rochester Theological Seminary, and 
Dr. J. H. Thayer, of Harvard Divinity School, have, with other schol¬ 
ars, devoted so many years of self-sacrificing effort. 

S. M. 


Studies in Comparative Religion. (Books for Bible Students.) 
By Alfred S. Geden, M.A. London: Charles H. Kelly, 
1898. Pp. 312. 2s. 6d. 

This book consists of the substance of lectures delivered during 
successive years at the Wesleyan College, Richmond, England, where 
Mr. Geden is tutor in Hebrew and biblical literature. After a chap¬ 
ter on origins, it discusses the religions of Egypt, Babylonia, and 
Assyria, the Zoroastrian system, and Muhammadanism. No claim of 
original investigation is made; yet the author has selected good 
authorities for the most part, and his statements can generally be 
trusted. It cannot, however, be said that he is quite up to date in his 
treatment of Egyptian and Babylonian religion. In the one he seems 
to rely chiefly upon Renouf, ‘‘than whom,” he says, “there is no 
greater authorityand in the latter, upon Sayce, who sometimes leads 
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him astray. He is betrayed by such little slips as the antiquated spell¬ 
ing “Chammuragas” for “Hammurabi,” and by his calling Osiris 
“ originally a solar divinity.” It may be added that, contrary to the 
statement made on p. 75, Professor Delitzsch appears now to have 
given up his former position on the Sumerian question. The author’s 
picture of future life among the Babylonians, while reproducing Pro¬ 
fessor Sayce’s view’, is altogether too bright. Apart from details such 
as these, the book is built on good principles, two of which are espe¬ 
cially emphasized in the preface, viz., (1) that in the study of compara¬ 
tive religion more emphasis should be laid upon organized religion 
and less upon the decadent or primitive cults of savages, and (2) that 
special consideration should be given to the influence of external cir¬ 
cumstances upon the development of religion. By far the best part of 
the book is the thorough and full treatment given to Muhammadan¬ 
ism, in which not only the early history is narrated, but also the doc¬ 
trinal development is traced. The choice of these special religions for 
treatment in this volume seems to us rather curious, and based upon 
no intelligible principle, especially as the author promises, later, 
another volume on the religions of India and the East, to be called 
“Studies in Eastern Religions.” G. S. G. 


Seven Puzzling Bible Books. A Supplement to Who Wrote the 
Bible ? By Washington Gladden. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1897. Pp- 267, i2mo. $1.25. 

This book is divided into eight chapters. An introductory chap¬ 
ter of especial value discusses the question, What shall pastors tell their 
people about the Bible ? In answering this question, Dr. Gladden 
shows the absurdity of the dogma of biblical infallibility and claims 
that the composite character of some Bible books, the elements of 
religious fiction in others, and the progressive nature of revelation 
should be told the people, kindly yet boldly. The other chapters are 
popular studies of the following Old Testament books: Judges, 
Esther, Job, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Daniel, and Jonah. 

Dr. Gladden admits that the science of biblical criticism has made 
wild guesses and put forth far-fetched conclusions—what science has 
not ?—yet he believes that the science is doing a legitimate work and, 
in general, on sound principles; and also that its well-assured results 
ought to be made known to the people. Accordingly, in these studies 
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he attempts to make accessible to the average reader the verdict of 
scholarly investigation, as he accepts it, touching the seven books 
mentioned. The composite and sketchy character of Judges, the 
uncertainty as to the historical value of Esther and the unsound ethical 
teaching of the book, the dramatical element in Job and Canticles, the 
Haggadic features — that is to say, the elements of religious fiction — 
of Daniel and Jonah, and the pseudepigraphical and pessimistic nature 
of Ecclesiastes are clearly recognized and frankly stated. 

The book errs in not indicating more distinctly than it does the 
tentative character of the studies. For example, we have not yet been 
able to ‘see that those who regard Canticles as a drama have fully 
made out their case. The author does not seem familiar with the 
position of Karl Budde respecting this book. 

The task, however, to which Dr. Gladden set himself was far from 
easy, and on the whole has been ably accomplished. 

H. R. Hatch. 

WOLFVILLE, N. S. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The article upon “Totemism” by Mr. J. G. Frazer has been 
done the honor of being translated into French by A. Dirr and A. Van 
Gennep. 

The inaugural address of Rev. David S. Schaff, D.D., professor 
in Lane Theological Seminary, upon Progress and Personality in Church 
History , has just appeared. 

In the “Bible Class Primers” a volume is added by Rev. Ronald G. 
MacIntyre upon Elijah and Elisha. (New York : Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; $0.20 , net.) 

The United Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, O., has issued a 
little pamphlet by W. R. Funk, D.D., composed of a series of quota¬ 
tions intended to brighten the lives of those who sorrow. The title is 
The Valley of Affliction Brightened. ($0.15.) 

The American Baptist Publication Society publishes in pamphlet 
form Mystery in Religion , an address delivered by Professor W. N. 
Clarke at the opening of the Theological Department of Colgate 
University, which is to be recommended as very helpful to all persons 
interested in this profound theme. ($0.10.) 
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The inaugural address of William Owen Carver, assistant profes¬ 
sor of New Testament interpretation and homiletics in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, upon Missions and the Kingdom of 
Heaven , has been received. It contains a thoughtful presentation of 
the kingdom of God in its social aspect, and especially in its relation 
to foreign missions. 

The latest addition to the “Handbooks for Bible Classes” is The 
Principles of Protestantism , by Rev. J. P. Lilley. This volume is 
not a history of the Protestant movement, but it is rather an exhibition 
of the great theological principles which characterized that movement. 
The book is based upon the decrees and canons of the various coun¬ 
cils, as well as the confessions of the Reformed churches and the writ¬ 
ings of Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, and other theologians. It is a book 
for study, and seems to be admirably well made. There can be no 
doubt that there is need for a reasonably brief handbook of this sort 
which shall set forth the historic principles of the early Protestant 
movement. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have published The Prayer Book and the 
Christian Life , by Dr. Charles C. Tiffany, archdeacon of New York 
($1.25), the contents of which constitute the substance of the Bohlen 
Lectures of 1898. It contains a great number of valuable suggestions, 
especially for Episcopalian clergymen, but at the same time helpful for 
all Christians. Especially to be noticed is the chapter on “Common 
Prayer Indicative of Social Christian Life,” in which the author calls 
attention to the fact that common worship points directly to the ideal 
Christian life as one in service, and not broken into little classes of 
people. In the present revival of an ecclesiastical spirit, sometimes 
more and sometimes less intelligent, this little volume is likely to be 
of service. 

Dr. Goldwin Smith has issued a new edition of his Guesses at the 
Riddle of Existence (Macmillan Co.), in which he replies to some of the 
criticisms passed upon the volume. There is considerable force in his 
criticism of the so-called “liberal orthodoxy” which is represented by 
such men as Canon Farrar in his volume upon the Bible, Its Meaning 
and Supremacy . The new chapter indicates, perhaps, more clearly than 
the more finished original chapters the strenuously reverent, even 
though polemical, spirit of the author. His last sentence is worth 
repeating : “ Of this our nature assures us, if it can assure us of any¬ 

thing, that we are faithful servants of God, if there is a God, and must 
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be safe, so long as we steadfastly adhere to the truth.” The omission 
of the second conditioning clause would make a good basis upon 
which science and religion could unite. 

Thomas Whittaker, New York, publishes a new handbook of 
Bible study, Questions and Answers about the Bible , by Rev. A. W. 
Hitchcock ($0.50). The volume is uniform with the two by Professor 
Adeney, and is written in apparently much the same spirit. It takes 
up in short paragraphs answers to such questions as, “What is the 
Bible?” “Who wrote the Bible?” “How shall we study the Bible?” 
“What is meant by biblical criticism?” “Have we history in the 
Bible?” The author recommends the need of revision of opinion as 
regards the Bible, and at the same time believes profoundly in its 
supremacy. Altogether it is an admirable handbook for the persons 
for whom it is intended. It would be far better for a text-book in the 
older classes in a Sunday school than much Sunday-school literature. 
An additional merit of the book is its bibliographies, which are 
appended to its chapters. 

The F. H. Revell Co. has published a couple of gift books some¬ 
what elaborately bound and printed: The Master's Blesseds, by 
J. R. Miller, D.D. ($1), and Friendship , by High Black ($1.25). The 
binding of the latter is especially beautiful, while the decorative border 
of the former is the less obtrusive. For ourselves we think that in 
both cases the admirably printed page would have been more beauti¬ 
ful without the border. The books of Dr. Miller are too well known 
to need recommendation, but we especially desire to recommend 
the volume by Mr. Black, who, Dr. W. R. Nicoll declares, is the most 
popular preacher in Scotland. The book is not marked by any of the 
gush which too often attaches itself to writings of this character, and 
is likely to prove a permanent addition to the literature of its class. 
Its chapters upon “The Limits of Friendship” and the “Higher 
Friendship,” carrying the relationship out to religion, are especially 
suggestive. 

The Manifestation of Ages according to Biblical Records , Jubilees , 
Eras , Millennial , Periods , Years, and the Calendar of Antiquities —such 
is the title of a volume by J. M. Kluh (Chicago : Published by the 
author) which shows a great amount of labor directed, so far as our 
own opinion goes, toward a mistaken goal. It consists of a table of 
the chief events of the world’s history. According to it exactly 5072 
years elapsed between the creation of Adam and the destruction of 
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Jerusalem by Titus. The volume contains also some material as 
regards the calendars of antiquity. The author holds that he has 
“ cleared up’* the abstruse points of biblical history, and unraveled the 
mystery of the primitive calendar by the use of the book of Enoch. 
By the means which he sets forth any date of biblical history can be 
ascertained to the month, week, and day of the modern calendar. We 
are interested in learning that Adam and Eve were expelled from the 
garden of Eden about March 23, 4997 B. C., and that Noah’s unfor¬ 
tunate experience occurred in B. C. 3095, and was due to wine which 
he had kept in a vessel for several months. 

The recent translation into English, from the twenty-sixth Ger¬ 
man edition, of the Gesenius-Kautzseh Hebrew Grammar (imported by 
the Macmillan Co., New York) recalls the history of this standard 
Hebrew text-book. The first edition of the Grammar was published 
in 1813. Between that year and his death, in 1842, Dr. Gesenius pub¬ 
lished thirteen new editions of the work, with continual improvements. 
Then the Grammar was revised by Rodiger, and seven more editions 
appeared between 1845 and 1872. After Rodiger’s death the work 
passed into the keeping of Professor Kautzsch, who in 1878 issued 
the twenty-second edition, and the last German edition, the twenty- 
sixth, was published in 1896. An English translation of one of the 
earliest editions was published by Professor Moses Stuart, of Andover, 
in 1821 ; and this passed through several revisions, along with the 
German editions, the last one being by Professor E. C. Mitchell in 
1880. The new English edition is not another revision, but an entirely 
new translation by English scholars, Messrs. G. W. Collins and A. 
E. Cowley, who give not only the work as it appears in the latest Ger¬ 
man form, but with material additions and improvements, so that it 
becomes the incomparable standard for English students of Hebrew 
grammar. 

Professor George B. Stevens has issued The Epistles of Paul in 
Modern English , a paraphrase (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
pp. 331; $ 1 • 25)* The readers of the Biblical World are already 
acquainted with his paraphrase of Romans, and will welcome the new 
form of the other letters. A paraphrase can do for the reader what 
otherwise is possible only with prolonged study, for it is really a com¬ 
mentary in itself. The paraphrase of Professor Stevens does not 
attempt to express exactly the details of a translation, and, while there 
may be a question as to the wisdom of this method, as a whole it 
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leaves little to be desired. Occasionally the English is somewhat 
harsh, and the “salutations” on the various letters seem specially awk¬ 
ward. Why might not there have been a paraphrase of epistolary 
form ? The paraphrase of Galatians, while expressing the thought of 
the apostle, has lost, perhaps unavoidably, the fire of the original. And 
in Galatians 1:18, 19, why was it necessary to omit the reference to 
James, and in 20 to Cilicia ? But these are but minor matters, and 
Professor Stevens is to be congratulated on having so successfully 
expressed his interpretation of the second chapter of that epistle. No 
person who will read this volume in connection with the New Testa¬ 
ment can fail to get a new idea of the thought and the logical signifi¬ 
cance of writings which too often contain little appreciable teaching 
for the reader. 

The American Baptist Publication Society has issued The Making 
of a Sermon , by Professor T. Howard Pattison, of Rochester Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary ($1.50). The book is intended primarily for the student 
in his class-room, but it is bound to have a value for the clergyman as 
well. It is written without any great reference to the homiletic litera¬ 
ture, but with numerous references to sermons illustrative. Its treat¬ 
ment is somewhat formal in analysis, but for that reason all the more 
pedagogically valuable. The style is bright, and, as we should expect, 
full of interest. We sympathize most with his words upon making a 
text upon which to indicate a sermon. “ However readily a sermon 
may need hanging, it deserves to go to its own place in some less 
honorable way.” It would have been desirable if more attention had 
been paid to the topic of preaching out from a thought set forth in 
the Scripture. In this we fear the volume, however, has sinned with 
other similar works, in dealing with the method of constructing a ser¬ 
mon rather than with the derivation of the theme. At the same time 
we would commend what the author does say in chaps. 4 and 5 on the 
“Treatment of the Text.” We do not, however, quite agree with the 
interpretation of the author, when he finds in Luke 9 : 23 the three 
points of “ self-denial, self-sacrifice, and self-obliteration.” If by 
self-obliteration anything is meant such as the word itself implies, the 
context should have made such interpretation impossible, however 
attractive the alliteration may be. We are also somewhat distressed at 
learning that a preacher’s lips “should never be concealed by a mus¬ 
tache.” Altogether, however, the volume is one that can be read with 
great benefit by clergymen. 
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Was Abraham's call due to character or to his lineal descent from 
Shcm, the child of promise in Noah's family ? 

It was undoubtedly due to his character. 

Where was the city of Karkar ? 

Karkar is supposed to have been somewhere between Damascus 
and the Euphrates. It has never been discovered. 

In what respect is the Bible authority on scientific questions ? 

The Bible does not undertake to teach science, and cannot be 
quoted as authority in scientific matters. At the same time, one of the 
most remarkable characteristics of the Bible is the absence of the absurd 
stories and statements concerning nature which characterize very many 
other ancient religious books. 

What version of the Bible should one use? 

It depends upon what it is used for. If one wishes to read the 
Bible for pure literary beauty, he will use the Authorized Version. If 
he wishes to get at a more exact translation of the original Scriptures, 
he will use the Revised Version, preferably the one containing the read¬ 
ings of the American revisers. No person who really wishes to under¬ 
stand the Bible should limit his reading to the Authorized Version. 

Does the righteousness of the Old Testament , as taught by the law 
and the prophets , differ from that of the New Testament in character or 
in extent ? 

In both testaments the idea of righteousness is that of conformity 
to divine purpose and character. The ethical ideals of Jesus are those 
of the prophets and the law. The great purpose of Christ was not to 
reveal new ideals, but to set forth the way by which a man might hope 
to obtain righteousness. It is at this point that the greatest difference 
between the Old Testament and the New Testament lies. The Jew 
and the Judaistic Christian hoped to obtain righteousness by minute 
observance of the law. Paul, following Christ, taught that righteous¬ 
ness was gained only through union of the believer with God through 
faith. Such faith is made possible by the life and work of Christ. 
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GENERAL. 

Billerbeck, A. Das Sandschak Sulei- 
mania u. dessen persische Nachbar- 
landschaften zur babyl. und assyr. Zeit. 
Geographische Untersuchgn. unter bes. 
Beriicksichtigg. militar. Gesichtspunkte. 
L.: Pfeiffer,’98; v, 176 pp. M. 12. 

Clermont-Ganneau. Amphores a dpi- 
graphes grecques et jarre a £pigraphe 
sdmitique provenant d’un s^pulcre 
ph£nicien. Compt. rend, de 1 'Acad, des 
inscr., ’98, 521-6. 

Eerdmans, B. D. Het verband tusschen 
de beoefening van de 0.-'l lsche weten- 
schap en de Semietische Studien in het 
algeraeen. Rede uitgcsproken bij 
het aanwaarden van het hoogleeraars- 
ambt in de Faculteit der Godgeleerd- 
heid aan de Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden. 
Leiden : Brill, ’98 ; 40 pp. f. 0.50. 

FRAENKEL,S.Miscellen.Z/#.,XIII., 122-5. 
x. Zu ZA., XII., 240 fL ; a. Zu dem Verzeichniss 
der Eigennamen in den “ Business Documents 
of Murashu Sons of Nippur” (ed. Hilprecht); 
3. } 4* ♦acraiiAos; s. Zu der Liste 

d. *kanonischen Bucher in Eusebius Eccies. 
Hist., ed. Wright & McLean, p. 4x6. 

Gunkel, H. Der Schreiberengel Nabu 
im A. T. u. Judenthum. ARIV., I., 
294-300. 

Hal£vy, J. Considerations critiques sur 
quelques points d’histoire ancienne de 
l’lnde. RS., VI., O., ’98, 348-55. 

Hartmann, M. Zur kurd. Literatur. 
WZKM ., XII., 102-12. 

Hilprecht, H. V. Oriental Research. 
Sund. School Ti., ’98, nos. 25, 31, 34, 37. 

Kohut,G. A. Contributed Notes. AJSL., 
XV., 52-6. 

1. Judah Monis; 2. A Persian Custom in the 
Talmud; 3. A Talmudic Saying in the Quran. 

Mittheilungend.Seminars f. orientalische 
Sprachen an d. kon. Friedr. Wilhelms- 
Universitat zu Berlin. Hrsg. von E. 
Sachau. Jahrg. 1. B., ’98. M. 15. 

I] 


Orientalische Bibliographic. Hrsg. v. L. 
Scherman. XI. Jahrgang. 2. Halb- 
jahrsheft. B.: Reuther & Reiehard, 
’98 ; viii, pp. 153-322. Complete M. 10. 
PraSkk, J. V. Forschungen zur Gesch. 
d. Alterthums. II. Kadytis-Sethos-USu. 
L. : Pfeiffer, ’98 ; 39 pp. M. 3. 

Schwab, M. Manuscrits du supplement 
hebreu de la Bibliothfeque Nationale. 
REJ., XXXVII., Jl.-S., ’98, 127-36. 
Spiegelberg, W. Zu den semitischen 
Eigennamen in agypt. Umschrift aus 
der Zeit des “ Neuen Reiches” (um 
1500-1000). ZA., XIII., 47-56. 

- Eine Rip stele. Ibid., 120-22. 

Streck, M. Das Gebiet der heutigen 
Landschaften Armenien, Kurdistan u. 
Westpersien nach d. babylonisch-assy- 
rischen Keilinschriften. Ibid., 57-110. 

I. Die Lander Nairi; II. Gebiete westlich u. 
siidwestlich vom Vansee. 

ASSYRIO-BABYLONIAN. 
Basmadjian, K. J. a propos des Deux 
Sceaux Heteens. PSBA., XX., 230-34. 
Bassi, D. Mitologia babilonese-assira. 

Milano: Hoepli, ’98. 

Boissier, A. Notes d’assyriologie. RS., 

vi., o., ’98, 356-65. 

Boutflower, Ch. On the Meaning of 
the Word Asltu. AJSL., XV., 49-51. 
Halevy, J. Notes sumeriennes. RS., 
VI., O., ’98, 373-5. 

Muller, W. M. Der Chetiterkonig der 
Amarnatafeln. OLZ ., I., 153-5. 

-Hinatuni. Ibid., 176-7. 

Oppert, J. Le droit de retrait lignager 
& Ninive. Compt. rend, de I'Acad. des 
inscr ., ’98, 566-92. 

Peiser, F. E. Eine Kollation der in 
Gizeh aufbewahrten Tell el-Amarna 
Tafeln. OLZ., I., nos. 5, 7, 9 & 10. 
Pinches, T. G. A Babylonian Tablet 
Referring to the Sharing of Property. 
JRAS., ’98, 876-9. 
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Thureau-Dangin, F. Dun-gi roi d’Ur 
et ses successeurs. OLZ., L, 161-74. 

Vogel, A. Der Fund von Tell-Amarna 
und die Bibel. Veroffentlichungen des 
Bibelbundes no. 4. Braunschw. & L.: 
Wollermann, ’98; 51 pp. 

WlNCKLER, H. Die siidbabylonischen 
Dynastien. OLZ ., 1 ., no. 8. 

SYRIAC. 

Barhebraeus,Gregorius. Nomocanon. 
Syriace ed. P. Bedjan. L.: Haras- 
sowitz, 98 ; xiii, 551 pp. M. 22.50. 

Baumstark, A. Aristoteles repl ipnijvelas, 
p. 23^ 16 ff. Syrisch. ZA. % XIII., 116-19* 

--Syrisch-arabische Biographien des 

Aristoteles. L., ’98 ; 1 30, ii pp* 

Friedmann, I. Aristoteles’ Analytica bei 
den Syrern. ID. B., ’98 ; 39 pp* 

Margoliouth.D. S. The Syro-Armenian 
Dialect. JRAS., ’98, 839-62. 

Noldeke, Th. Kurzgefasste syrische 
Grammatik. 2. Aufl. Mit e. Schrift- 
tafel von Jul. Euting. L.: Tauchnitz, 
’98; xxxiv, 305 pp. M. 12. 

Parisot. Le dialecte de Ma'lula. Suite. 
JA. t ’98, XL, My.-Je.; XII., Jl.-Ag. 

Uhry, L. Die Scholien des Gregorius 
Abulfarag Barhebraeus zur Genesis, 
Kap. 21-50, nach den vier in Deutsch¬ 
land vorhandenen Handschriften he- 
rausgeg. ID. L., ’98 ; 29 pp. 

ARAMAIC. 

Clermont-Ganneau. Observations sur 
les nouvelles inscriptions nabat^ennes 
de Petra. JA„ XI.,My.-Jl., ’98, 523 - 35 * 

x . Inscr. d*El-Mer ; 2. Inscr. no. 1 d’El- 

Madras; 3. Inscr. de 'Oneichou, dpitrope de la 
reine Chouqdilat. 

Cook, S. A. A Glossary of the Aramaic 
Inscriptions. Cambridge: Univ.Press; 
N. Y.: Macmillan, ’98 ; viii, 127 pp. 

7s. 6d. 

SAMARITAN. 

Hildesheimer, M. Des Samaritaners 
Marqah Buch d. Wunder. Nach einer 
Berliner Handschr. hrsg., iibers. u. m. 
Noten u. Anmerkungen versehen. B.: 
Mayer & Muller, ’98 ; 61 pp. M. 2. 

PALMYRENIAN. 

Clermont-Ganneau. Sur deux inscrip¬ 
tions fundraires de Palmyre. Compt. 
rend, de PAcad, des inscr., ’98, 558-61. 


ARABIC. 


Beitrage z. Gesch. 
Sprachwissenschaft. 


Brockelmann, C. 
der arabischen 

ZA.,XlH.y 29-46. .... . 

X A 1 Kisa’i's Schrift iiber die Sprachfehler des 
Volkes. 


Brockelmann, C. Zur Aussprache des 
arabischen Gim. ZA. y XIII., 126. 
Caspari-Wright. A Grammar of the 
Arabic Language. 3d ed. Vol. II. 
Cambr.: Univ. Press,’98. 15 s - 

Cat, E. L’Islamisme et les confines 
religieuses au Maroc. Rev.d.z Mondes , 

15 B., ’98. 

Concordantiae Corani Arabic*. Ad lite- 
rarum ordinem et verborum radices 
diligenter disposuit Gust. F. Flugel. 
L.: Bredt, ’98 ; x, 219 pp. M. 1 5 * 
Derenbourg, H. Livre intituli Laisa. 
Sur les exceptions de la langue arabe, 
par Ibn Khalodya, dit Ibn Klialawaihi; 
Texte arabe publid d’aprfcs le manu- 
scrit unique du British Museum. HI. 
AJSL., XV., 33 - 41 * 

FutOh el-HXbacha, des conquStes 
faites en Abyssinie au i6 e sidcle par 
l’lmam Muh-Ahmad dit Gragne. Ver¬ 
sion fran9aise de la chronique arabe du 
Chah&b ad-din Ahmad par A. d’Abba- 
die et Ph. Paulitschke. P.; L.: Har- 
rassowitz,.’98. M. 20. 

Harder, E. Arab. Conversations-Gram- 
matik. Heidelberg: Gross,’98. M. 10. 

Heller, B. La version arabe et le com- 
mentaire des Proverbes du Gaon 
Saadia. REJ ., XXXVII., Jl.-S., ’98, 
72-85. 

Horovitz, J. De WEqidii liber qui 
Kitab al Magazi inscribitur. Commen- 
tatio critica quam scripsit H. B.: 
Mayer & Muller, ’98 ; 48 PP- M. 1.50. 
Kay, H. C. Arabic Inscription. PEFQS ., 
O., ’98, 247. 

Squeeze from the mosque of Sheikh Murad, near 
Jaffa. 

Keller, H. Das Kitab Bagdad v. Abu’l 
Fadl Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir Taifur. 
Folio 1-26. B.: Kober, ’98; iv, 60 & 

27 pp. 3 * 

Merx, A. Die in der Peschito fehlenden 
Briefe des Neuen Testamentes in ara- 
bischerder Philoxemana entstammen- 
der Uebersetzg.Schluss.Z 4 .,XII I., 1-28. 
Mufassal Sarfi *arabi (Arabic Grammar 
in Turkish). Stambul, 1314; L.: Iiar- 
rassowitz, ’98, 227 pp. M. 5 * 

Noldeke, Th. Bemerkungen zu al 
Kisdi’s Schrift iiber die Sprachfehler 
des Volkes. ZA ., XIII., 111-15. 
Rothstein, G. Die Dynastie der La{}- 
miden in al-Hira. Ein Versuch zur 
arabisch-persischen Geschichte zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden. B.: Reuther & Rei- 
chard, ’99; viii, 152 pp- M. 4 . 5 °* 
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Steinschneider, M. An Introduction 
to the Arabic Literature of the Jews. 
I. (cont.). JQR., XI., O., ’98, 115-49. 

- Heilmittelnamen der Araber. 

(Fortsetzung.) WZKM '., XII., 81-101. 

PERSIAN. 

Kegl, A. von. Visal u. seine Sohne, 
eine Dichterfamilie des modernen Per- 
siens. WZKM ., XII., 113-27. 
Muller, F. Kleine Mittheilungen: 

Neupersisch. WZKM. % XII, 153-5. 
Rodgers, C. J. TarLMs or Eastern 
Chronograms. JRAS. % ’98,715-40. 

ARMENIAN. 

Dashian, P. J. Armenische Palaeo- 
graphie, Studien liber die Schreib- 
kunst der alten Armenier, mit 10 
Schriftproben aus d. altesten Zeiten. 
L.: Harrassowitz,’98; 203 pp. M. 2.50. 


ETHIOPIC AND COPTIC. 

Coptic Psalter, The earliest known. The 
text in the dialect of upper Egypt. 
Ed. from unique Papyrus Codex Ori¬ 
ental. 5000 in the British Museum, by 
E. A. Wallis Budge. Lo.: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, etc.,’98. 15s. 

Perruchon, J. Notes pour l’histoire 
d’£thiopie. RS., VI., O., ’98, 366-72. 

Extrait dc la vie d’Abba Jean, 74* patriarche 
d’Alexandria, relatif a l’Abyssinie. Texte arabe 
et traduction. 

-Ape^u grammatical de la langue 

amharique ou amarinna comparde avec 
l’dthiopien. M., Je.-Ag., *98. 

Pleyte, W., et A. A. Boeser. Manu- 
scrits coptes du musde d’antiquitds des 
Pays-Bas a Leide. Leiden : Buchh. u. 
Druckerei vorm. E. J. Brill, ’98 ; vi, 490 
pp. M. 42.50. 


II. THEOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A . GENERAL AND INTRODUCTORY SUBJECTS. 


GENERAL. 

Aus Schrif t u. Geschichte. Theologische 
Abhandlungen u. Skizzen, Herm Prof. 
D. Conrad von Orelli zur Feier seiner 
25-jahrigen Lehrthatigkeit in Basel v. 
Freunden u. Schiilern gewidmet. Basel: 
Reich, ’98 ; v, 457 pp. M. 6.40. 

Seidenberger. “ Die neue Zeit u. der 
alte Glaube.” Kath ., O., ’98. 

Theologize her Jahresbericht ’, hrsg. von H. 
Holtzmann u. G. Kruger. 17. Bd., 
enthaltend die Literatur d. Jahres 1897. 
B.: Schwetschke, ’98. Complete M. 20. 

4. Praktlsche Theologie u. kirchl. Kunst. Be- 
arb. v. Marbach, LUlmann, Woltbrsdorf, 
Hkring, Evkrlinc, Hasbnclbvbr u. Spitta. 
Pp. 677-840. M. 7. 

Vierteljahrs-Katalog der Neuigkeiten d. 
deutschen Buchhandels. Theologie u. 
Philosophic, 1898. 3. Heft. Jl.-Spt., 

pp. 49-67. L.: Hinrichs’,’98. M.0.40. 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

Davies, H. H. Origen’s Theory of 
Knowledge. A/Th., II., ’98, 737-62. 
Feilner, T. J. Beitrage z. Geschichte 
der Kultur u. Kunst. Philosophische 
Aphorismen. Braunschweig : Sattler, 
’98; viii, 160 pp. M. 2.40. 

Gasc-Desfoss£s, E. La philosophic de 
Descartes et la thdologie au XVII e 
sifccle. IThR., O., ’98, 798-804. 
Grzymisch, S. Spinoza’s Lehren von d. 
Ewigkeit u. Unsterblichkeit. ID. Br., 
’98; 32 pp. 


Heumann, G. Das Verhaltniss d. Ewigen 
und des Historischen in der Religions- 
philosophie Kant’s und Lotze’s. ID. 
Erlangen, ’98 ; viii, 88 pp. 

Ludemann, H. Jahresbericht iiber die 
Kirchenvater u. ihr Verhaltniss z. Philo¬ 
sophic, 1893-96. AGPh., XI., no. 4. 

Maurer, Th. Die Religionslehre Spi¬ 
noza’s im theologisch-politischen Trak- 
tat. ID. Strassb., ’98 ; 69 pp. 

Messer, A. Die Behandlg. des Freiheits- 
problems bei John Locke. (Schluss.) 
AGPh., XI., no. 4. 

Reinhardt, E. Lotze’s Stellg. z. Offen- 
barung. ID. B., ’98; 54 pp. 

Schenderlein, J. Die philosophischen 
Anschauungen b. Raimund v. Sabunde. 
ID. L., ’98 ; 65 pp. 

Schreiber, J. Ueber die religiose und 
ethisclie Anschauung Salzmanns, dar- 
gestellt mit Beziehg. auf seine Pada- 
gogik. Kaiserslautern : Crusius, ’98 ; 
85 pp. M. 1.20. 

Siebeck, H. Die Willenslehre bei Duns 
Scotus und bei seinen Nachfolgern. 
ZPhKr., CXII., 2. 

Siebert, O. Gesch. d. neueren deutschen 
Philosophic seit Hegel. Ein Handbuch 
z. Einfiihrg. in d. philos. Studium der 
neuesten Zeit. G.: Vandenhoeck & 
R.,’98; viii, 496 pp. M. 7.50. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

Marshall, H. R. Instinct and Reason. 
An essay concerning the relation of 
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instinct to reason, with some special 
study of the nature of religion. N. Y.: 
Macmillan, ’98; xiii, 574 pp. $3.50. 

Natorp, P. Ueber die Methode der 
Chronologie platon. Schriften nach 
sprachl. Kriterien. AGPh. % XI., no. 4. 

Oppenheim, L. Das Gewissen. Basel: 
Schwabe,’98 ; 50 pp. M. 1.20. 

Volkmann, F. Die Entwicklg. d. Philo¬ 
sophic. B.: Riihe,’98 ; 31 pp. M. 0.60. 

Wyneken, G. A. Amor Dei intellectua¬ 
ls. Eine religionsphilosoph. Studie. 
Greifsw.: Abel, ’98 ; iii, 68 pp. M. 1.20. 

Ziehen, Th. Psychophysiologische Er- 
kenntnistheorie. Jena: Fischer, ’98; 
v, 105 pp. M. 2.80. 

RELIGION AND SCIENCE, ART, ETC. 

Bettex, F. Naturstudium und Christen- 
tum. 4. Aufl. Bielefeld : Velhagen & 
Klasing, ’98; 333 pp. Bd. M. 4. 

Denis, L. Christianisme et spiritisme. 
Les vicissitudes de l’dvangile ; la doc¬ 
trine secrete du christianisme ; relations 
avec les esprits des morts ; la nouvelle 
relation. P.: Leymarie, ’98. f. 2.50. 

Hering, H. Sittlichkeit und Religion. 
DEBl.y ’98, 643-60. 

Raccaud, J. Chnstianisme et science. 
Lib. chrit ., ’98, 455—65. 

Sabatier, A. Die Religion u. d. moderne 
Kultur. Vortrag. Aus d. Franz, v. G. 
Sterzel. F.: Mohr, ’98; 52 pp. M. 0.80. 

Tappenbeck, W. Die Religion d.Schon- 
heit. Ihr Fundament. L.: Haacke, 
’98; 96 pp. M. 2. 

COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY ; RELIGIOUS 
SYSTEMS. 

Bixby, J. T. The Buddha’s Path of 
Salvation. BfV., N., ’98, 307-17. 

Chabin. La science de la religion. P.: 
Poussielgue, ’98 ; ii, 442 pp. 

Fabricius, V. De diis, fato Joveque in 
P. Ovidii Nasonis operibus quae super- 
sunt. L.: Fock, ’98; 58 pp. M. 1.20. 

Gilbert, O. Griechische Gotterlehre, in 


ihren Grundziigen dargestellt. L.: 
Avenarius, ’98 ; iii, 516 pp. M. 10. 
Hartmann, M. Aus dem Religionsleben 
der libyschen Wiiste. ARIV., I., 260-74. 
Hommel, Fr. Uralte Parallelen zum 
Wessobrunner Gebet. Munch . Neueste 
Nachr., ’98, no. 285, p. 3 ; cf. Sepp, 
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CONTINUING 

The Old and New Testament Student 


Volume XIII FEBRUARY, I 899 Number 2 


The Passage 
from an Un¬ 
thinking to AN 
Intelligent 
Faith 


Perhaps the most critical question in the pedagogy of one's 
own life concerns the passage from an unthinking to a rational 
faith. Most men begin their religious life with a 
certain amount of unquestioning acceptance of reli¬ 
gious truth. Their faith finds a basis, not in reason, 
but in authority — either that of a teacher or of 
other people’s experience. In the case of many 
persons life produces no change in faith, and a man dies as he 
has lived, accepting vital truths without either intellectual dis¬ 
sent or assent. But in the case of many other men there come 
times when such an unreasoning acceptance of God and truth is 
no longer possible, or, at least, is unsatisfactory, and an attempt 
is made, as far as possible, to base faith upon grounds which can 
command the assent of one’s intelligence. 


This we call a critical matter in a man’s religious life; but it 

may be doubted whether it is half as critical for an honest man as 

the attempt to lead another from an unthinking to a 

Difficulties in ra ti 0 nal faith. For there is involved, not merely the 
the Teacher's c , ... _ , , _ , 

Attempt question of one s own religious health, but also 

the entire question of the possibility of leading 
another mind through change into a new spiritual experience. 
There is the difficulty that the teacher will not only unsettle but 
destroy another’s faith. There is the danger that, in breaking 
down the old authority upon which faith was based, there will 
be also broken down the moral authority which controlled the 
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other’s life. There is the constant possibility of being mis¬ 
understood and misjudged ; and, above all, there is the very strong 
probability that most people care very little whether their faith 
is rational or not. 


Is the effort worth the pains ? If superstition gives birth to 
honesty, why attempt to abolish it ? If unthinking faith and 
conventional acceptance of doctrine make a man’s 

tS IT W ORTH 1 

Attempting P ure anc * helpful, why not leave him enjoying 

things so effective ? Why compel him to run the 
risks with which the educational problem confronts one ? To put 
it all in a sentence : Is the religious teacher, whether he be in the 
pulpit or in the Sunday school or elsewhere, to be advised to 
lead another toward what seems to him a wider and more help¬ 
ful conception of God and religious truth, provided that in such 
an attempt he disturbs the foundations upon which the other 
man's faith has rested ? 


The difficulties in the query are not merely rhetorical. Prob¬ 
ably no man who is deliberately attempting such an educa- 


lN ACTION 18 

Easier 


tional process escapes the feeling at times that his 
efforts are gratuitous and ill-advised, if not hurtful. 
It is far easier for a teacher to withdraw from such 


efforts than to devote himself to discovering their proper method. 
A Sunday-school teacher who finds his young class unable to fol¬ 
low the intellectual experience through which he himself has 
passed is tempted to say that the experience may very well 
be kept in the background, and the boy or girl be allowed to 
follow along the line of such religious thought as circumstances 
may determine. The preacher who has had a similar growth in 
his conception of God and Christianity is tempted for a thousand 
reasons, prudential and otherwise, to keep his new experience 
out from his sermons and prayers, and confine himself to such 
truth which, if indeed it does not stimulate, at least will not 
startle. A teacher in a theological school is under still further 
temptation to allow the unthinking masses to dictate to him the 
measure according to which he shall share his own intellectual 
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growth in religion with those who are very likely to misinter¬ 
pret his teachings. 

All these considerations are of weight; but, after ail, of not 
much weight. All truth may be dangerous, and must be as care- 
But a Teacher handled as an explosive, but such considera- 

Mu8t Share tions do not really affect the main question. They 
New Truth simply emphasize the need that the teacher who 
with the Pupil w ; s h es to help his pupil must be cautious—as wise 
as a serpent, if he wishes to be harmless as a dove. They do 
not enforce the duty of silence or of a retreat from an educa¬ 
tional effort; for why should not religious faith share in a man’s 
intellectual growth ? Why should a man whose ordinary life 
leads him into the problems of law, or medicine, or any other 
subject, be content with a faith about whose foundations he does 
not allow himself to think ? Is faith in God and in the teachings 
of the Scriptures, then, so dubious and insecure a matter ? Or is 
it impossible for a strong man to have a strong man’s faith, as well 
as for the child to have a child’s faith ? If it be the duty of the 
teacher to lead his pupils into truth in one branch of knowledge, 
does it become the religious teacher to refuse such a duty ? 

For a man who has new glimpses of religion to refuse to share 
them with others is downright selfishness. In the same propor¬ 
tion as the one is able to bear should the other reveal. At 
all events, this seems to be the teaching of the life of Christ. 
There is nothing more remarkable in his ministry than his refusal 
to accommodate his teaching to the needs of those who could 
not appreciate it. He turned away thousands where he bound to 
himself but few; and, while it may seem harsh to say it, the 
future of Christianity among an intelligent people will depend, 
not upon its acceptance in a partial or crude form by unthinking 
men and women, but upon the degree of success attending the 
efforts of those who set forth the gospel as a rational, intelli¬ 
gible revelation of God. 

But what if the teacher be mistaken and his message be not 
true ? 
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If One Has 
Truth— Teach 
It I 


Undoubtedly here is a danger. Novelties often masquerade 
as truth. But if a man has trained himself to elementary intel¬ 
lectual honesty; if he is less desirous of reputa¬ 
tion than of variety; if he is himself profoundly 
convinced that what he believes to be true is true, 
there is nothing for him to do but to teach it. 
Only, out of regard for other men who hold as stroogly to the 
opposite, let him flee dogmatism and pride. If any man should 
be humble and prayerful, it is he to whom there has been given 
a new vision of divine truth. Nor should a man cheapen his 
new experience. If Paul had some visions it was not lawful to 
utter, how much more the teacher of today! 

But these are but cautions. The duty lies on the other side. 
A man must give his pupils the best there is in him ; and if that 
best be new, then, in so far as he believes it true and intelligible 
as truth, must he share it, or be forever an unprofitable servant 
who has hidden his Lord’s talent in a napkin. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
J. JAMES TISSOT. 


3y Clifton Harby Levy, 
New York. 


S HALL we ever know the whole 
truth about Jesus and his career? 
M. Tissot has no new theories to 
propound, no pet ideas to put for¬ 
ward, unless we are to call the reali¬ 
zation of the biblical and traditional 
Jesus a new idea. This much is 
certain, that Tissot has realized as 
nearly as any man could that Jesus 
whom the writers of the New Testa¬ 
ment wished to make known to man¬ 
kind. It does not matter at all 
whether we regard the Scripture 
' from a critical point of view or not. 
The power of the presentation of 
every incident touched upon there 
is sufficient to command the study and respectful attention of the 
most radical Christian, or of him who is no Christian even, but 
is still wise enough to admit that Jesus was one of the greatest 
of historic figures, from whom has come the greatest world- 
movement ever known. 

Artists have often attempted to make his form and activity 
live upon their canvas, but though they have produced great 
and effective pictures, their presentation has been inadequate and 
fragmentary, if not misleading. 

The fitness of M. Tissot for his task speaks forcibly from the 
successful issue of his labors; yet we like to trace all that we can 
of the steps which led up to this fruition. In the first place he 
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was an artist of admitted genius, possessed of technical powers 
of a high order. Then he was gifted with a deeply earnest 
nature which felt the depth and breadth of human existence. 
French birth and a bohemian training could not do more than 

ripen this character. It re¬ 
quired but an accidental visit 
to a church in Paris, in search 
of the setting for a “society” 
picture, to alter the entire 
course of his career and direct 
it into sacred channels. Pur¬ 
sued by the vision of an alle¬ 
gorical composition in which 
he beheld Jesus as the com¬ 
forter descending to console 
the oppressed and solve the 
problems of life which had 
been proof against science, art, 
civilization, he was driven, not 
only to paint his vision, but 
also to the far greater sacrifice 
of a career already made along 
other lines, and devote his life 
to the depicting of the actual 
Jesus. Fortunately, he was then 
no longer young. He was pos¬ 
sessed of the maturity which 
fifty years of life alone can 
give. But over and above ail 
of these eminent qualifications for his self-imposed task, he was 
endowed with a faculty for painstaking study and investigation, 
especially remarkable in an artist, who is of all men most tempted 
to trust to inspiration alone. 

As soon as he had decided upon painting the real Jesus, he 
recognized the absolute necessity of a journey to the Holy Land. 
If he was to get away from the conventional pictures of Christ, 
he must have something truer to substitute therefor. The real 
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Jesus had been a Jew; had lived in Palestine nineteen centuries 
ago. These facts M. Tissot remembered, although many artists 
and some other men have ignored them. He went to Palestine 
hoping that in the land of few changes he would be able to 
approach the personality of Jesus 
in space and time. Up and down, 
by lake and sea, from 14 Dan to 
Bcersheba,” from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, and thence to Jerusa¬ 
lem, he walked and rode, peop¬ 
ling the barren hillsides with the 
crowds that followed as they lis¬ 
tened to the teachings of their 
Leader. For three months the 
artist sketched and traveled, and 
then thought he had sufficient 
material for his purpose. He was 
about to return to Paris, when he 
was seized with dissatisfaction at 
the material which he had gath¬ 
ered. He determined to return 
and make a few more studies. 

This process of addition was con¬ 
tinued so often that at last 150 
pen-and-ink drawings and 365 
paintings in oil and water-color 
had been completed, and ten years 
had fled. But it was not merely 
the scenery that M. Tissot had 
caught and transferred to his can¬ 
vas. He had done more than 
this; for as he read and reread 
the gospels in the light of their 
true surroundings, they had 
gained new meaning for him. The keen intuition of the artist, 
coupled with his thoroughgoing faith, actually threw the fig¬ 
ures of Jesus, his disciples, the people who followed him, those 
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who opposed him, on the background of the places that passed 
beneath the eye of the painter. “ There are no colors in the 
world like those of Palestine; the very earth has shades unknown 
elsewhere; the waters are deeper in color from that glorious 
sky; it is a world of beauty all its own,” says he. 

It is this beautiful world filled with visions of the life of 
Jesus, its struggles and difficulties, its friends and foes, to which 
the artist has given permanent expression in his paintings. 1 

The drawings are by no means to be ignored in any real 
study of the work as a whole, for they are the material out of 
which the more elaborate compositions in color grew. The faces 
of the apostles, of the people in the crowds, nay the face of 
Jesus himself, is drawn from these, idealized though they some¬ 
times are. When asked whence he drew the type for the face 
of Jesus, the artist replied : “ I made a study of the most ancient 
tribe of the Jews, that one whence, according to tradition, the 
Virgin was descended, and from its noblest types came the Vir¬ 
gin and her divine Son.” He studied and drew the Samaritans, 
that he might reproduce their features and costumes in his paint¬ 
ings. The rabbis at Jerusalem posed for him and read passages 
from the Talmud for him, that he might be enabled to reproduce 
the temple of Herod according to Jewish tradition. Drawings 
were made of the streets of Jaffa and Jerusalem, to reappear in 
the paintings as Jesus walked or rode through them, followed by 
the crowd. No one who has not been to the Orient can con¬ 
ceive those narrow, tortuous, dark passages along which camels, 

x The originals attracted great attention in Paris and London, and have been 
brought to the United States for exhibition in New York and Chicago. They have 
also been reproduced in book form ; even the delicate colorings of the originals, which 
add so greatly to their beauty and vividness, being reproduced by the use of lithogra¬ 
phy and engraving combined. The pictures are accompanied by extracts from the 
gospels of the passages upon which each composition is founded. But, in addition, 
M. Tissot has found it necessary to append interesting archaeological notes explaining 
the causes for his conceptions of the various characters and scenes. This remarkable 
work has been printed in both French and English by the well-known Parisian house 
Lemercier, and is published in the United States by Messrs. Doubleday & McClure 
(New York). By the courtesy of M. Tissot and the American Art Association, under 
whose auspices the exhibition is conducted, the Biblical World reproduces a few of 
the drawings and paintings, though the latter cannot but lose much of their beauty 
and effectiveness in a simple black-and-white reproduction. 
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horses, and people make their way, but M. Tissot pictures them 
as they are today and must have been in the olden time, so that 
they explain many of the incidents in Jesus’ life not hitherto 
understood. 

When we study the paintings themselves, we are struck first 
by the wonderful realism of the compositions. They seem a 
great panorama of the life of Jesus, and we onlookers at the 
occurrences as they took place. There come the majestic figures 
of the “Wise Men of the East,” clad in flowing yellow robes, 
the very camels treading with regal steps as they pass over the 
hills from Jericho toward Jerusalem and Bethlehem. M. Tissot 
is nothing if not orthodox, accepting even the traditions and 
finding in them much that sheds light upon the unwritten por¬ 
tions of the gospels. The magi he considers to have been kings, 
and their meeting before entering Palestine he takes for granted. 
Their conference with Herod is pictured, as well as their adora¬ 
tion in the grotto. All of the early life of Jesus, the flight to 
Egypt, the return to Nazareth, Jesus and his mother, Jesus at 
work in Joseph’s carpenter shop, pass before the spectator in the 
first section of the work entitled “The Holy Childhood.” 

The opening figure in the next division, treating of “Jesus’ 
Ministry,” is most appropriately that great proclaimer of “the 
kingdom of God,” John the Baptist, who cries out in the wilder¬ 
ness to rocks and hills when men will not hearken. 2 We see 
him later performing the office which gained him his title, while 
Jesus stands meekly in the Jordan and the dove alights on his 
shoulder. A study of the countenance of the Hero of the 
story shows the artist’s conception of the development which 
continued in the soul of Jesus from the beginning almost to the 
very last. It is a different man baptized in the Jordan from that 
one who stood before Pontius Pilate, for he had passed through 
three troublous years, years in which he had altered in many 
ways, according to the New Testament record. John is pictured 
again speaking to the people, while the figure of Jesus appears, 
a small white figure in the background making its way slowly 
over the hills. 

2 See next page. 
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Then, with the actual ministry of Jesus, the familiar scenes 
pass in review, familiar after the first glance which shows a reali¬ 
zation of much that one could not well picture to himself before. 
The wedding feast at Cana, for instance, with its careful study 
of the oriental customs 
which kept the women 
separate from the men, 
giving us this scene as it 
has never before been pre¬ 
sented. Or the healing of 
the leper at Capernaum; 
there kneels the miserable, 
bandaged outcast, with 
outstretched hands, while 
Jesus blesses a little child 
before comingtoward him. 

The supreme truthfulness 
of the artist to the spirit 
of the text was never bet¬ 
ter exemplified. It is the 
leper whose figure fills up 
the foreground of the pic¬ 
ture, because the dominant 
idea is not Jesus, but his 
healing of the leper. 

When he presents Jesus 
preaching in the synagogue, the composition is almost oppress¬ 
ive in its fulness. There are too many lamps, there is too much 
furniture, too many people crowd around. Here is the concrete 
expression of an idea. As the artist well says: “ This is the 

synagogue which Jesus came to reform. It was too full of 
everything—there was a hole into which the worshipers descended 
when they recited the psalm, ‘ Out of the depths.’ They raised 
themselves on tiptoe for the ‘Sursum corda.’ These things Jesus 
wished to put aside forever.” 

When the miracle of the 11 Raising of the Daughter of Jairus ” 
is painted, a beautiful setting is chosen, Jairus and his wife 
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kneeling in awed wonder, while the maiden sits up holding the 
hand of her Healer. The three faithful disciples look on from a 
little distance, in startled surprise, but Jesus stands calmly sym¬ 
pathetic, as though he had done nothing unusual. 
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Thenceforward the spectator walks in the footsteps of Jesus. 
He sees the apostles chosen for their tasks, the multitude fed 
on the hillside, the disciples hastening to and fro with the bas¬ 
kets filled with food. He watches as Jesus and the Twelve walk 
over the hills to Galilee ; and above all he feels the reality of the 
scenes and figures passing so busily before him. It does not 
matter whether it be in the streets of Jerusalem, with the crowds 
shouting words of welcome, or at the gates of the towns where 
the lame and blind are brought for healing ; whether on the 
highways in the crowds, or on the byways with only a hand¬ 
ful around him — there is a sense of reality and vividness about it 
all that holds the attention of the most careless, and a power 
that must appeal to the most dull-eyed. 

Is it a wonder that M. Tissot who saw so much at every turn 
was surprised at those persons who said that they were disap- 
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pointed at the barrenness and forlornness of the country ? “They 
have eyes and see not/’ said he. The same feeling of disap¬ 
pointment has been shared by many who have been to Palestine 
or looked at photographs of its holy places. They lacked the 
imagination to place the proper figures before their minds* eye, 
and this is precisely what M. Tissot has done. He has repeopled 
the wastes of the Holy Land with just those persons whom the 
world wishes most to see there. 

When we come to the closing scenes in the tragedy to be 
played out on that little mound of Calvary, our guide does not 
fail us. In a picture, powerful in its contrasts of character- 
study as illustrated by pose and countenance, he gives us the 
“ Publican and the Pharisee,” 3 types of those with whom he had 
to deal. The self-righteous Pharisee, type of His opponents 
though by no means of all belonging to that sect. The publican, 
doubting his worthiness to pray, yet willing to follow wherever 
Jesus led. 

Then transported to the garden of Gethsemane, the last 
great 44 Agony ” is witnessed and that added sorrow at sight of 
the chosen disciples who slept when they should have been 
watching. The Last Supper, the troop with Judas at their head 
come to arrest him, the betrayal, are each presented in turn. 
The trial at the house of Caiaphas is not forgotten, nor the trans¬ 
fer to the prison of Pilate. 

It is at this point that a most interestingly sympathetic picture 
of the first interview between the tyrant and his victim is brought 
forth. The Roman guards stand at the door ; Pontius Pilate, 
seated on his chair, interrogates the slender, almost shrinking 
prisoner, asking if he is indeed king of the Jews, and closes the 
interview by that pregnant question, “What is truth ?” The 
delicacy of the figure of Jesus, so sharply contrasted with the 
stern, forbidding attitude of Pilate, gives the whole story at a 
glance. 

Then each scene of the last act of the drama finds its place 
on the painter’s canvas. The judgment is pronounced, the flag- 
gellation, the crown of thorns, the bearing of the cross along 

a See frontispiece. 
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the Via Dolorosa, the arrival at Calvary, the crucifixion in all its 
details, the scenes afterward, the resurrection and appearances 
to Mary Magdalene and to the apostles — from first to last, 
it is all here. Some critics have objected to the detail with 
which the more horrible scenes are treated, but to them the 
artist replies : 14 If they were not too horrible to be borne, they 
are not too horrible to portray. I want men to see what Jesus 
suffered for them, that they may feel all the more how much 
they owe to him.” 

It does not matter very much, after all, whether we agree with 
all of the interpretations that M. Tissot has put upon the gos¬ 
pels— for the pictures are and had to be interpretations, if they 
were to mean anything. The salient fact is that he has given 
a reality to the gospel story such as it possessed for very few. 
This is enough glory for any single individual. He has doubt¬ 
less made more than one mistake in his over-literalness, but the 
pictorial life of Jesus which he has given to Christendom has 
earned him a place among the world’s immortals. 



JESUS AND PILATE 
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THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 1 


By Amory H. Bradford, D.D., 
Montclair, N. J. 


Periods of theological controversy have almost always been 
periods of missionary activity. The very times when those 
bearing responsibilities have felt most anxious lest the work 
should be hindered have been the times of its most rapid 
advance. The reason for this is evident. Intellectual and spir¬ 
itual unrest are always signs of life, and the eagerness which 
in one form manifests itself in multiplying the influence of so- 
much of truth as is already possessed in another form manifests; 
itself in search for truth. The Protestant Reformation in Ger¬ 
many illustrates this fact, as do also the evangelical revival and 
the Oxford movement in Great Britain, and the Unitarian con¬ 
troversy in the United States. You cannot have failed to observe 
the coincidence between the genesis of Unitarianism and the 
beginning of American missions. American Unitarianism came 
into organized existence in 1815, and the American Board came 
into being in 1810, and the Baptist Missionary Union in 1814. 
Our own time is another illustration of the relation between theo¬ 
logical unrest and aggressive Christianity. Never was there 
more uncertainty concerning truths which many hold to be fun¬ 
damental, and never was there more earnest, universal, and self- 
sacrificing effort in the direction of missionary activity. This is 
evident from the fact that the gifts for missions in this country 
in 1880 were $7,669,000, while in 1890 they were $13,888,700— 
a growth out of all proportion to the growth of the population. 
I begin this address, therefore, with this affirmation: Current 
disturbances in the sphere of theology afford missionary workers 
no ground for discouragement. The old theology and the new 


* Address delivered before the ministers of Chicago, at the University of Chicago, 
October 4, 1897. 
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alike and equally believe in the kingdom of God, and their 
adherents with equal enthusiasm and consecration are seeking 
its advancement. This is preeminently a missionary era, and 
yet no one who has studied current thought and life can have 
failed to see that a crisis in our missionary affairs is fast approach¬ 
ing. I shall aim to state to you some elements in the missionary 
problem, and then venture to make some suggestions concern¬ 
ing our duty in view of the facts presented. 

At home there is widespread skepticism as to the value of 
foreign missions. This is more general than at any time since 
the missionary movement began. It is manifest in part in the 
depleted treasuries, but more in the tone in which this subject is 
discussed by individuals, and in the way it is treated in news¬ 
papers and periodicals. In certain quarters the conviction is 
growing that Buddhism is best for Japan and Ceylon, Mohammed¬ 
anism for Turkey, and the teachings of Confucius for China. 
Moreover, there are in this country and in Europe many who 
not only speak patronizingly of the ethnic faiths, but who actu¬ 
ally avow their interest and even belief in them. Many popu¬ 
lar lectures in drawing-rooms and clubs are merely dilutions of 
some phases of oriental philosophy. Where these are common, 
interest in missions must disappear. In view of these facts, it 
becomes us to ask why this condition exists. The answers are 
evident. 

There is an imperfect knowledge of what the ethnic religions 
really are. The wondrous beauty of many of the hymns of the 
Vedas, the lofty morality of much of the ethics of Confucius, 
and the unselfishness of some of the Buddhistic teachings have 
led to the conclusion that one religion is as good as another, 
and that effort to supplant one by another is not only useless but 
absurd. Among certain classes of people superficial knowledge 
of the essential nature of the ethnic faiths has caused lack of 
interest in missions. 

Another cause is the incorrect reports of those who make the 
tour of the globe. If a traveler has been in China or India, he is 
supposed to speak with authority. As a matter of fact, he may 
not be so well informed as he would have been if he had carefully 
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studied the problem at home. He did not know the language 
of the country he visited ; he seldom, if ever, saw the missiona¬ 
ries ; when he did so, he was usually under the direction of a 
guide from a hotel, whose character and information were both 
untrustworthy. Missionaries testify that few tourists ever come 
in close contact with their work. Yet they return and presume 
to speak with authority ; and those at home who do not discrimi¬ 
nate receive their testimony as final. 

Another reason for lack of interest in foreign missions is the 
pressure of work at home. This has multiplied immensely 
during the last few years. Colleges, hospitals, asylums, Chris¬ 
tian associations, social settlements, schools, individual churches, 
are forcing themselves upon the attention of those who give and 
those who work, with an intensity that pushes into the back¬ 
ground the claims of causes which are farther away. The 
depletion of the treasuries of the missionary societies seems to 
me to be due rather to the multiplication of appeals than to lack 
of interest on the part of the people. 

Turning from the home to the foreign field, we find that the 
outlook is different. It was never before so encouraging. The 
testimony from India, Japan, and China shows that in those lands a 
movement toward Christianity is under way, the measure of which 
we have only begun to appreciate. I asked a Japanese in Tokyo : 
“Is Christianity increasing in Japan ?” He replied : “If by 
Christianity you mean the church as an institution, I should 
say, probably it is not; but if you mean the kingdom of* God, 
it is growing with great rapidity.” The testimony of Julian 
Hawthorne in regard to the influence of missionaries in India is 
positive and favorable. Those who prove themselves the friends 
of the common people in times of calamity hold the key to the 
future. The outlook in Japan is discouraging only to those who 
do not know the facts. A few years ago a wave of enthusiasm 
swept over the country. The churches were crowded, and thou¬ 
sands became Christians without knowing what they were doing. 
There has been a reaction. The growth now is not so swift, 
but it is more healthful. The tendency toward liberalism in 
theology is only one phase of the prevailing nationalism. Do not 
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make the mistake of thinking that it belongs to any one denomi¬ 
nation ; more or less it is in all denominations, and is a part of 
the desire of the Japanese to be independent. Formerly foreign¬ 
ers were in the civil service, in institutions of learning, on the 
railways, and in the mint; now they are almost, if not entirely, 
excluded. The self-confidence that assumes management of 
railways, armies, and educational systems insists that it is able to 
formulate its own theology and carry on its own Christian 
activities. Underneath that feeling is something sublime which 
ought to be encouraged. It does not indicate a backward step. 
There is an eddy in the tide, but the tide itself is setting toward 
a more intelligent, a more independent, and a more general 
appreciation of Christianity. In China, in spite of some persecu¬ 
tion, under such men as Griffith John and Timothy Richard of 
England, and Gilbert Reid, Arthur H. Smith, and Henry D. Porter 
of America, there is real progress. The state authorities, realiz¬ 
ing that political changes are impending, and not daring to trust 
the representatives of foreign governments, are turning to the 
missionaries for advice. A translation of Mackenzie’s History 
of the Nineteenth Century by Timothy Richard, an English Baptist 
missionary, has already exerted a wide influence and helped to 
bring the missionaries to the favorable attention of the govern¬ 
ment. In India, China, and Japan the outlook is favorable, and yet 
the work has only begun. The native faiths have been stimulated 
to endeavor along Christian lines, with the result that mission¬ 
aries often find their efforts anticipated by those who appropri¬ 
ate their methods and repudiate their names. Thus Christianity 
in its spiritual inspirations is hindering Christianity in its organ¬ 
ized forms; but this, too, may be a sign of progress. 

Concerning the whole subject I would make first some general 
and then some special observations. 

There are differences between nations and peoples, and what 
is true of one is not necessarily true of another. The Japanese 
in Tokyo are no more like the Zulus than plantation negroes are 
like the people of Cambridge. Those who know about Africa 
are not necessarily authorities concerning India, China, or Japan. 
The one country is uncivilized and barbarian; the other countries 
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are civilized, but non-Christian. The man and the methods which 
would suit one people would be out of place with another. 

There are common elements in all the faiths of the world, 
and these should be recognized. That was a true utterance of 
Phillips Brooks, in his address before the Church Congress in 
Philadelphia: “We cannot speak of that religious character in 
any disparaging or narrow terms. Everywhere God has made 
himself known to his children. It is not a mere relic of some 
primary revelation. Our estimate of it is a distinct and cordial 
recognition that in no part of the world is there a child of the 
Father to whom the Father is not manifesting himself today with 
all the abundance of which that child’s life is capable. There is 
no religious life in the world that is not in the spirit of Christ. 
There is no life to which the missionary goes in heathenism to 
which he has not freely to say : ‘There is the work of Him whom 
I preach to you.’ That lies at the very basis of the thought of 
the way in which the great church of Jesus Christ is to be built 
up in the lands of heathenism.” It is one thing, however, to 
recognize that there are common elements in all faiths, and 
another to say that all faiths are equally true. Many in 
un-Christian lands are near to the kingdom who do not bear the 
Christian name. In some instances their creed is so strangely 
like the Christian that if the name of one person was changed 
their statements of belief would satisfy the most orthodox 
Christians. We must not refuse to see the work which God by 
his Spirit has already done in the hearts of those whom we would 
lead into larger light. The cause of Christ cannot be hindered 
by recognition of the truth in the ethnic religions. 

Missionary work requires infinite patience, for in proportion 
as men are near to .Christianity will they be loyal to their old 
views. Loyalty and fidelity surely have a Christian quality. 
He who will not lightly give up what he has long lived by is 
the man who will be loyal to the larger truth when it is made 
known. Moreover, with those who have been trained in other 
religions something more is required than that they be brought 
to a formal confession of Christ; the whole trend of thinking and 
living has to be changed. Orientals have no place in their minds 
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for the idea of personality; a personal God is to them a limited 
God. Not quickly can modes of thought be changed when 
they have been growing for centuries. The form of our 
Christianity is modified by our parentage, and the heredity of 
oriental people must modify their conception of the doctrines 
and practices offered to them. Language cannot convey the 
same shade of thought when it has to be interpreted, or when the 
word is spoken by one whose ancestry and training have unfitted 
him to appreciate all its finer shades of meaning. We have 
made the mistake of expecting too much. The missionaries are 
but men, and those among whom they labor have to grow away 
from teachings which have been dear and from ideals which 
have been consecrated by the devotion of their ancestors. 

These suggestions are of vital importance. For the old 
name heathen must be substituted the word non-Christian. The 
common elements in all faiths must be recognized as evidences of 
the indwelling Spirit of God ; and the differences between nations 
and peoples should lead to diversity of missionary methods. 

These general observations lead to a few more definite sug¬ 
gestions. They are the result of long thought and of some 
observation in mission lands. 

In some way Christian people who make the tour of the 
world should be induced to study on the ground what the mis¬ 
sionaries are doing. It is very well to see the statue of Amida 
Buddha at Kamakura, near Tokyo, but it is more important for 
a Christian to know well what such men as Dr. Green and Gen¬ 
eral Davis have done for the people of Japan. It is well to 
visit Pekin, but far more important for a Christian to see Griffith 
John and Timothy Richard. It is worth a visit to India to see 
the Taj Mahal, but it is worth going double the distance to come 
in contact with such a Christian enthusiast as Robert A. Hume. 
Christian travelers ought to get into touch with Christian mission¬ 
aries, and when they return home make it their business to give 
accurate information to the public. The facts are all right; the 
reports are nearly all wrong. The world should know the facts. 

In the future, in civilized non-Christian lands the greater 
part of the preaching, teaching, and publishing should be done 
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by natives, and the efforts of the missions should be to train, 
as fast as possible, Christian teachers and evangelists who shall 
take charge of the work themselves. They know their people 
better, and therefore know better how to adjust the truth to 
individual need. I firmly believe that the day is not very far 
in the future when missionaries in the old sense will no longer 
be needed in Japan, China, and India; that their work will have 
been so well done that it will be better economy to let the natives 
carry it on than to attempt to direct ourselves. Henceforward 
the chief effort of missions and missionaries should be to 
develop a working force on the field. 

This leads to another, closely related thought. In the future 
more attention should be given to occasional lectures. This was 
the chief recommendation of the deputation sent by the Ameri¬ 
can Board to Japan in 1895. The makers of public sentiment 
in non-Christian nations are well informed concerning those 
who attempt to teach them. They have little respect for men 
of inferior training or small reputation ; they have great respect 
for men of world-wide fame as Christian scholars and teachers. 
The next step in the missionary service should be cooperation 
among the missionary boards for sending men peculiarly adapted 
by character and culture to reinforce the missionaries and to pre¬ 
sent to native preachers and evangelists in their larger aspects 
the truths of the Christian revelation. The lectures of Presi¬ 
dent Seelye, Dr. Pentecost, and Dr. Barrows have borne good 
fruit. A procession should be kept moving annually through 
the three nations I have named. Especially ought men like 
Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford, and Professor Palmer, of Harvard, 
to be brought into frequent contact with the thoughtful and inquir¬ 
ing classes who are now facing the future and wondering whether 
Christianity has any satisfactory solution for the eternal prob¬ 
lems. Second-rate men will not do for this service. The names 
of the best men are known in those lands, and the teachings of 
such men only will be accorded respectful consideration. 

Essential to the growth of a missionary sentiment at home 
is a clearer appreciation of the nature of the ethnic faiths 
by preachers and religious teachers. Our people are reading. 
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In cheap forms the religious books of the Orient are in cir¬ 
culation. Teachers of Brahmanism and Buddhism are at work 
on our shores. The question is not an idle one: Has Chris¬ 
tianity anything which the other faiths do not have ? He who 
answers that question with an attempt to suppress thought 
makes an unbeliever in missions and an unbeliever in Christi¬ 
anity. Ministers must be content, if need be, to do less work 
outside and to spend more time in study, that they may intel¬ 
ligently answer the questions sure to be asked. Our people 
are more thoughtful than we sometimes imagine, and they will 
not be fooled. It is quite as important that the differences 
between our own faith and the ethnic faiths should be made plain 
as that there should be instruction in sociology or theology. 
When those living in Christian lands are made clearly to see 
that there is something in Christianity which no other faith pos¬ 
sesses, and which the whole human race needs, they will respond 
to the appeal. There is little hope of interesting those who 
are not now interested in missions until there is a more intelli¬ 
gent presentation of the essential superiority of Christianity. 
This cannot be done by loud assertions or shallow affirmations. 
The people read; they must have facts. The teacher cannot 
teach unless he is taught. Theological seminaries ought to 
recognize this truth. Just now the study of comparative religion 
is second to none in importance. It ought to be in the curricu¬ 
lum of every school of Christian theology. 

Of equal importance is the duty of those who believe in 
Christ to present a more united front to the world. Now we 
are divided about non-essentials. Instead of clasping hands in 
a common fellowship and moving as an army, united and resist¬ 
less, we are divided into rival camps. We send sectarian minis¬ 
ters to the foreign field. Small towns in Japan and China have 
missionaries of different denominations. There is little coopera¬ 
tion where there ought to be absolute unity. If the waste which 
comes from sectarian divisions were saved, there would be no 
depleted treasuries. It is not fair to the work at home or abroad 
to have such misrepresentation of the spirit of Christ as secta¬ 
rianism presents. It is not important that a Zulu should be in 
the apostolic succession; that a Chinaman should be immersed; 
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-err that a Japanese should know the difference between Congrega¬ 
tionalism and Presbyterianism. Such questions will settle them- 
«elves when other and more important ones are answered. The 
non-Christian reads Paul's question, “ Is Christ divided ? ” and 
then finds that the church is divided in its forms, in its creeds, 
in its methods of work, and is sorely puzzled, if not prevented 
from accepting what is offered to him in the name of Christ. 

That the missionary outlook was never more encouraging is 
largely because the missionaries at the front are forced to realize, 
"what those who send them out do not realize, that they must 
-sink differences and exalt unity. 

My final suggestion is this: We should not waste time in 
longing for the return of the good old days in which we 
imagine that there was a more consecrated spirit in the church 
than now. There never was greater consecration than now. 
The amount given for missionary purposes in one form and 
another is far larger than ever before. The number of young 
men and women offering themselves for the missionary serv¬ 
ice is out of all proportion to what it ever was in the past. 
There are as heroic souls on the foreign field and on the 
home field now as Judson and Carey, as Lindley and Mackay, 
as Henry Martyn and David Livingstone. India never saw a 
more consecrated or more intelligent worker than Robert A. 
Hume; China than Timothy Richard, Griffith John, and Gil¬ 
bert Reid. There are discouragements, but they are only 
because the work is not moving as swiftly as we desire. There 
must be many changes in the missionary program. We are 
at the beginning of the twentieth, not of the nineteenth century. 
Nothing is done today as it was done fifty years ago. Commercial 
.and industrial methods have changed; means of communication 
have changed ; thinking has changed — our missionary activities 
must change. As there has been progress in science, in com¬ 
merce, in industry, in every other department, so there must be 
progress in the adjustment of means for advancing the kingdom 
of God to the conditions in which the people who are to be 
reached are living. And there will be such adjustment if the 
followers of Christ put their trust in the living God, and in the 
Spirit of truth who will lead into all truth. 
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By Merwin-Marie Snell, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


In this utilitarian age and country it cannot be expected 
that many will pursue learning for its own sake, regardless of 
any practical advantage to accrue from it. When any new 
study is in view, the first question will always be: “Of what 
use is it?” We propose, therefore, to consider the practical 
value of comparative religion to the theologian and to the edu¬ 
cator. It may be said that both classes have thus far succeeded 
in fulfilling their functions satisfactorily without its assistance; 
but I answer that we are living in a new age, and that the same 
changes in human society which have made its existence a pos¬ 
sibility have made it almost a necessary factor in the labors both 
of clergymen and pedagogues. 

One of the most important duties of the Christian clergy, 
taken as a body, is the conversion of the non-Christian world. 
There are some who decry foreign missions, on the ground that 
there is missionary work in abundance to be done nearer home. 
But our home paganism is far more obstinate and wilful, and by so 
much more difficult to eradicate, than the paganism which bears 
the name. The people who inhabit the slums of our great cities 
have, as a rule, some notion of Christianity, and often a good 
deal of contempt and hatred for it, and many of those in all 
grades of society who disclaim the Christian name have their 
heart and intellect hardened against Christian propagandism. 
But the pagan peoples are, as it were, lying fallow, ready to 
receive the seed of Christian enlightenment. 

Although so much work has been done in the foreign mis¬ 
sions, the impression thus far made upon the great lump of the 

x See the Biblical World, November, 1897, pp. 342-9. 
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world’s paganism is but slight. One reason for this is that the 
missionaries have not, in most cases, been sufficiently in touch 
with those among whom they labored. Very often, especially 
in Asiatic lands, they have fallen into the great blunder of judg¬ 
ing the indigenous religion by the crude popular notions and 
superstitions with which they have come in daily contact, and 
which they not infrequently so misunderstood as to think them 
much worse than they really are. 

Now it happens that many of the Asiatic systems have, 
either in their typical form or in some of their variations, a con¬ 
siderable amount of spirituality and numerous points of contact 
with Christian thought. In China, for example, while the pop¬ 
ular worship is idolatrous and the religion of the masses is little 
more than a mixture of spiritism and sorcery, Confucius, in his 
own real teachings, which are circulated through the medium of 
the schools which dot the empire, represents the same moral 
law that Moses expounded, and may well be considered like 
him a schoolmaster to prepare the way for Christ. There is, 
moreover, a groundwork of unaccented monotheism there in the 
venerable worship of the Lord of Heaven (Shang-Te); and one 
of the most ancient and widespread of native traditions is a hint 
of the incarnation. Chinese Buddhism, too, has many Christian¬ 
izing features, especially in the worship of Amitctbha, whose name 
signifies “Boundless Glory,” and who is also called “The Eter¬ 
nal One,” and of his daughter Kwan-yin, “The Goddess of 
Mercy,” often represented, like the Madonna, with a child in 
her arms. M&ritchi, a “goddess of heaven” worshiped both 
by Buddhists and Taoists in China, is supposed by some scholars 
to be identical with the virgin Mary and to have been brought 
into the pantheon from Christian sources. In India, among the 
numerous sects of Hinduism, many approximate far more closely 
to Christian teaching than others do. While the dominant 
forms are pantheistic in tendency, some of the sects, like the 
Madhva Vishnuites, assert positively the eternal distinction of 
the three factors in religion: God, the soul, and the universe. 
And, while many sects hold to the all-importance of knowledge, 
or of good works and ceremonial observances, many of the 
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most popular ones, especially those which are worshipers of 
Krishna, attribute salvation to faith, or bhakti , alone. 

It is not necessary to multiply illustrations. In some cases, 
as in the religion of the Parsis, the approximation to Christianity 
is far closer than in the instances to which I have referred. But 
it can be seen at a glance that, by taking hold of the points of 
resemblance between the rival creeds and working from them as 
a basis, much more can be done than in any other way toward 
accomplishing the triumph of Christianity. That is the funda¬ 
mental condition of a successful propagandism. Nothing is ordi¬ 
narily gained by assuming a position directly antagonistic to the 
whole mode of thought and intellectual atmosphere of the people 
with whom one is dealing; by so doing one simply arouses them 
into active hostility, kindles all their ancestral prejudices, and 
makes it impossible for anything which may be said to receive 
from them a moment's consideration. The truly wise and devoted 
teacher will patiently and sympathetically untangle the golden 
thread of truth from the worthless warp of error, in order to 
weave them again into a garment of light. He fears to rend 
beneath his foot the whole fabric of the miserable garment, 
foul though it be, lest perchance the poor soul that wore it may 
be left to shiver unclothed upon the highway of thought. 

The application of this principle to the propagation of Chris¬ 
tianity is all the more easy if it be held, with many scholars, that 
every form of paganism is a mutilated and corrupted outgrowth 
of a primeval religion which formed the first stage in the history 
of the church of God; the religion of the early patriarchs, and 
of the non-Judaic saints like Melchisedec and Job; a religion 
based upon a revelation of divine truth made in the beginning 
to Adam, just as the second dispensation was based upon the 
Mosaic and the third upon the Christian revelation. If this 
theory be true, the work of the Christian missionary is to lead 
back the pagan to the religion of his own ancestors, in its ulti- 
mated beauty and glory. When put in this light, his efforts 
cease to appear an impertinence, and he can no longer be looked 
upon as a mere foreign interloper and a preacher of strange gods. 
But in order to carry on the policy which such a view of his 
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mission suggests, it will be necessary for him to make a patient,, 
thorough, and systematic study of the religion and the sect to- 
which the objects of his beneficent endeavors adhere. This he 
should be able to do, or at least to begin to do, before he enters 
the field of his labors ; and even if he undertakes to acquire upon 
the spot, by intimate association with the people, a perfect 
knowledge of their religious worship and traditions, the aid of 
hierological science will still be necessary, to enable him to inter¬ 
pret the facts and traditions which he learns, and to see their 
real relation to the truth of which he is an apostle. 

But it is not the foreign missionary alone who needs the aid 
of this all-important science. Every minister of religion in 
our country and time is likely any day to come into contact 
with the representatives of rationalizing systems, and even o£ 
the pagan cults themselves. Those who reject Christianity 
almost invariably shelter themselves under the shadow of the 
great non-Christian cults, such as Confucianism, Mazdeism, Bud¬ 
dhism, Hinduism, Mohammedanism, etc., which they assert to 
be equal, if not superior, to it. Not only men of wide reading,, 
more or less familiar with the tenets generally ascribed, with 
some degree of correctness, to those systems, but many of the 
most meager education and in the plainest walks of life, who 
have been infected with the anti-Christian spirit, will make use,, 
in a blundering way, of the same kind of argument. 

The development in Christian communities of a pagan propa- 
gandism, open or concealed, is one of the most remarkable signs 
of the times. That such a propagandism exists no observer of 
contemporary thought can deny. Some systems are widely 
prevalent among us which are of a distinctly pagan character,, 
though sometimes bearing the Christian name. Such is Spirit¬ 
ism, commonly, but most inappropriately, called Spiritualism,, 
which is simply demon-worship and a revival of the animism 
which characterizes almost all of the lowest savages of the 
world. Such, again, is the so-called “ Christian Science,” which 
is fundamentally pantheistic in all its forms,, and in some of 
them consciously approaches to the Vedantism of India. On 
the other hand, Buddhism and Mohammedanism, already have 
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some open adherents among us, and in New York there are 
actually at this moment American congregations which profess 
those religions. “ Theosophy,” in the sense of the movement 
inaugurated by Mme. Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, occupies 
a medial position, professing to adhere to the esoteric tradition 
underlying all religions, but practically being a broadly eclectic 
paganism, based, in part, upon the psychological and cosmolog¬ 
ical speculations of the Northern or Tibetan Buddhism. Besides 
these elements of the neo-pagan movement, there are numerous 
obscure sects of recent origin and of similar tendencies, corre¬ 
sponding roughly to the Gnosticism which prevailed in the early 
centuries of Christianity. 

The clergy cannot shut their eyes to these facts without 
serious detriment to their usefulness. While engaged in sup¬ 
porting missions to pagan lands, they must not neglect to fortify 
themselves to resist the encroachments of paganism in our own 
midst. And the only way by which they can do this is by as 
thorough as possible a study of the science of religions. 

But comparative religion is not only indispensable to the 
missionary and to Christian workers at home ; it is of great 
importance to educators generally, as an instrument of intel¬ 
lectual and moral culture. The distinguishing mark of culture, 
as opposed to mere learning, is breadth. One man may be 
extremely learned without being a man of intellectual culture 
Another may be a man of unusual culture, and yet by no means 
a learned man. Culture broadens a man’s outlook upon the 
universe and enlarges the domain of his sympathies. The sav¬ 
age knows of no world but the little scene of his daily experi¬ 
ence of war and self-gratification. So it is with the ignorant 
peasantry of our own Christian lands. But culture opens up in 
every direction the worlds of space, the worlds of history, and 
the worlds of thought, until the horizon stretches out to infinity 

Once our ancestors thought that Christendom was the world, 
and that the world was the universe. Now we know that the 
world is but the tiniest speck upon the bosom of a space incal¬ 
culably vast, filled with suns and worlds and systems besides 
which our planet, and our sun, and our solar system are verily 
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insignificant. And, in like manner, the knowledge is dawning 
upon us that but a small part of the population, or the learning, 
or the art, or the thought of the world can be counted within 
the limits of the Christian commonwealth of nations. We can¬ 
not know the world in which we live, and with every part of 
which we are daily being brought into closer and closer contact 
by the inventions and enterprises of modern civilization, unless 
we acquire, at least, some general conception of the great reli¬ 
gions which dispute with ours the supremacy over the life and 
thought and aspirations of humanity. The day is fast approach¬ 
ing when a man can no more be considered cultured who is 
ignorant regarding their main outlines than he now could be 
were he ignorant of the structure of the solar system and the 
vastness of the stellar universe. 

Those who believe that education should center around, or 
at least include, the teaching of religion must recognize, in view 
of the changing complexion of modern society, that the very 
children should be taught something regarding the principal 
religions and types of religion in the world, with an explanation 
of the relation in which the false ones stand to the true, and of 
the reasons why we accord our allegiance to Christianity in pref 
erence to any of the others. 

When we realize, not only the important bearing of hierology 
upon science and philosophy and learned research, but its prac¬ 
tical importance for the broadening of the mind, the universal 
propagation of divine truth, and an effectual resistance to the 
propagandisms of error, we shall begin to take up this study 
with the seriousness and earnestness which so all-important a 
subject demands. 
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By Professor Ephraim C. Shedd, 
Lewis Academy, Wichita, Kan. 


Stephen’s defense before the sanhedrin has been admired 
for its thrilling and incisive rhetoric, and its extra-biblical 
details of history have proved a veritable Klondike of contro¬ 
versial nuggets. Perhaps this has distracted attention from 
the weightier questions as to what the new doctrines presented 
are, and whether they are important enough or presented 
with sufficient skill to justify the prominent place the speech 
holds in the book of Acts. In the following examination 
an attempt is made to determine these points by inductive 
study. 

We must first grasp the actual situation as well as the text 
will permit. Before the advent of Stephen the narrative gives 
no hint that the church realized that her principles involved any 
break with the Jewish law. Their new faith made the converts 
more zealous in temple attendance, and the people of Jerusalem 
held them in high favor (Acts 2:46; 3:1; 5:12,42). Great 
numbers joined them (Acts 2:46, 47; 4:4, 21; 5:13-15)* 
including even many priests (7:7). The leaders of the opposi¬ 
tion came throughout from the sadducean party or the high- 
priestly family (4:1,5,6; 5:17). They feared the results which 
a popular belief that Jesus, whom they had condemned, was the 
Messiah would have upon their influence. Subordinate to this was 
perhaps a dislike of the doctrine of the resurrection (4: 2, 7,10, 
11; 5:17, 18, 28). The pharisaic party, which represented real 
Judaism, appears at the most only passive. When the sadducean 
opposition brought the matter before the sanhedrin, they met 
with signal failure. The people favored the apostles to the verge 
of violence (5:26). At the critical moment a great pharisaic 
leader advocated that nothing be done, on the ground that the 
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new teaching might actually be from God. The final decision 
was a lenient one (5 : 35-40). 

With the advent of Stephen this is changed. The opposition 
is not directed against the apostles, but against him. It comes 
from the Pharisees, from one or more of the hellenistic syna¬ 
gogues. He is seized with the consent of “the people and elders 
and scribes 0 (6:12), and faces a bitterly hostile sanhedrin. An 
ardent follower of Gamaliel is eager for his death, and becomes 
the leader of the ensuing persecution, which soon involved the 
whole church. Yet traces of the former favor are perhaps seen in 
the burial permitted Stephen's body (8:2), and the subsequent 
immunity of the apostles (8 : 1). The narrative later pictures the 
Jerusalem church as still scrupulously keeping the law, and again 
enjoying somewhat the same toleration as at first, while the author 
of Acts plainly traces to those scattered by this persecution the 
beginning of the liberalizing process which culminated in the 
rise of the Gentile church. All this seems to imply that Stephen 
advocated new and unwelcome doctrines, and that the persecu¬ 
tion was not directed primarily against the church as a whole, 
but against that section of it which sympathized with his 
teaching. 

What this new teaching was must be gleaned from the 
charges made against him and from his defense. The people were 
stirred up by the cry that he spoke “blasphemous words against 
Moses and God ” (6:11). Two accusations were brought before 
the sanhedrin: that he had contemned both the temple and the 
law, saying that Jesus of Nazareth would “destroy this place and 
change the customs delivered to us by Moses" (6:13, 14). 
The narrative declares the charges untrue, and upheld by per¬ 
jured witnesses, yet there must have been some basis for even 
the falsest accusations. 

But it was not in the witnesses that interest centered. The 
eyes of even his bitterest enemies were riveted upon the face of 
the prisoner, for it appeared transformed, as if it were the face 
of an angel. No faltering was there. The spirit which had 
filled his opponents with consternation in the past, the learning 
and skill which had silenced the keenest companions of Saul, 
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were with Stephen still, and he would use them as never before 
to proclaim his message. Yet he was in a peculiarly difficult 
position to do this at all. He dared not simply state his belief. 
As their subsequent conduct shows, they would have stopped 
their ears and hurried him to his death. He must first meet 
them on common ground in the Old Testament, and show them 
that he had arrived at his new teaching through the study of the 
Scriptures. He was facing the greatest and haughtiest scholars 
of his nation, and was grappling with them from a book which 
they knew by heart. He must be detailed and accurate. 
Subterfuges due to weakness or fear would have been instantly 
detected. The slightest slip would have ruined the force of the 
whole. Such is what the narrative would lead us to suppose. 

The speech must now be analyzed. Here at first sight we 
see simply a popular historic account of early Jewish history. 
Closer inspection shows that some events are omitted which are 
equal to those given in importance or picturesqueness. The 
lives of Isaac and Jacob are untouched, while the story of the 
call of Moses occupies about a half of the whole. In the sepa¬ 
rate narratives the same selection can be seen. In vs. 2 we 
are told just where God first appeared to Abraham, while in vss. 
8 and g one ignorant of the story might reasonably infer that 
all the twelve patriarchs sold Joseph into Egypt. Again, many 
of the details sound strangely out of place in a mere historic 
recital before the sanhedrin. Who, for instance, would ever 
assume that body ignorant of the signs of Moses being wrought 
“in Egypt and in the Red Sea and in the wilderness” ? (vs. 36). 

All this implies that Stephen was not simply relating the 
history of his nation, but was trying to show that a careful con¬ 
sideration of some of its events gave ground for certain par¬ 
ticular beliefs, those no doubt which he had avowed. Plainly, 
then, if we carefully examine his words, especially noting what 
points are emphasized, his beliefs will unfold themselves to us as 
they did to his auditors, the effect of whose growing impatience, 
as his meaning became plainer, is distinctly marked in the speech. 
Viewed thus, a number of lines of thought are seen mingled, 
each rising into prominence where the narrative permits. 
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And first let us notice one which can be separated from the 
others, and is repeatedly brought out. Detailed geographical 
references are numerous. God first appeared to Abraham “ in 
Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Haran ” (vs. 2), and again 
“removed him from Haran’* (vs. 4). The word “Egypt” 
occurs six times in the account of Joseph (vss. 9-15). An angel 
appeared to Moses at Mt. Sinai (vs. 30), and he there received 
the Law from the angel, “ which spake to him ” (vs. 38). He 
performed his wonders on the way to the promised land (vs. 36). 
In all these cases the favor of God is signally shown in a land 
other than Palestine. As regards the latter, we find no words 
of reverence. Abraham was removed “ into this land, wherein 
ye now dwell,” and had no inheritance whatever in it (vss. 4, 5). 
The patriarchs, though buried, it was true, at Shechem, laid no 
claim to the land, but were placed in a tomb which their fore¬ 
father had “ bought, for a price, in silver, of the sons of Hamor ” 
(vs. 16). In vs. 11 the old heathen name is used, as though 
putting it on a par with Egypt; and, finally, Joshua and his 
hosts “entered upon the possession of the nations” thrust out 
for them by God (vs. 45). When we reflect how such allusions 
must have grated on the current Jewish beliefs as to the holi¬ 
ness of their land, and why it was sacred, a new light breaks on 
the charge, “ This man ceaseth not to speak words against this 
holy place” (6: 13), and we feel anew the thrill in the refer¬ 
ence to God’s command at far-off Sinai : “ Loose the shoes 
from thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground” (vs. 33). May not the reference to the “church 
(ecclesia , congregation) in the wilderness” (vs. 38) be intended 
to convey the inference that at one time the complete theocracy 
was independent of Palestine ? Along the same line is the 
thought that the tabernacle, made according to the express 
directions of God, was first in the wilderness, and then served as 
the sanctuary in the land itself until the days of David (vss. 44,45). 
As for the temple, permission to build it was granted at the 
special request of one of God’s best-loved servants, and Solo¬ 
mon accordingly 1 erected it (vss. 46, 47). 

1 The Greek equivalent of u but,” in vs. 47, is Ik. 
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Unable to proceed, Stephen next sums up his thought with a 
superb quotation from Isaiah (vss. 48-50 ; Isa. 66 : 2). 

What, then, is the idea in all this ? The prophet quoted did 
not censure the building of the temple, nor did Stephen. Yet 
God was to him one who had favored many lands with his 
presence. His blessings cannot be restricted to any one place, 
as though it were intrinsically holy. He turns from the dis¬ 
obedient, no matter where they offer their vows, and everywhere 
looks with favor upon the poor and contrite spirit who trembles 
at his word ( cf. Isa. 66 : 2d ). Stephen could scarcely have meant 
less than this, and it would be hard to prove that he meant 
more. 

All this is to one side of the main narrative. Close inspec¬ 
tion reveals two lines of thought here. 

The key to vss. 4-8 lies in the emphatic clauses of vs. 5 
in connection with vs. 8. On the one hand were the facts of 
Abraham’s life. He had no inheritance on which to rest a hope 
of possessing the land, and no ground for expecting the con¬ 
tinuance of his family. On the other hand was the promise, 
and how tremendous that promise, in view of those facts! To 
bind it to him and his descendants so that they might never 
forget or doubt it and its obligations, God ordained circumci¬ 
sion, quite likely one of the “ customs which Moses delivered,” 
touching which Stephen was accused. Here we are taken back 
to Genesis, chap. 17, where the covenant on the part of God is 
that he will be a God to Abraham and to his seed after him, 
which, however, is at once made concrete by the promise of the 
land. The covenant on the part of Abraham and his descend¬ 
ants is that they shall accept God and practice circumcision, 
which is described further as a “ token of a covenant betwixt ” 
God and his people (Gen. 17:7-11). 

In the phrase, 11 covenant of circumcision,” a definition seems 
to be intended, for the word “ circumcision ” alone would 
otherwise answer the purpose. Strictly speaking, in Genesis 
this rite is considered a God-given token, carrying with it the 
certainty of the fulfilment of the covenant by him. This is 
important, for in times of apostasy it would plainly stand simply 
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as a protest against Israel’s faithlessness, and a reminder that 
God would none the less be faithful still. Such seems to have 
been Stephen’s conception. Circumcision thus loses the all- 
important place which it held in Jewish eyes, and becomes 
instead the token of that which was really all-important, the 
covenant agreement that God would protect Israel and Israel 
would serve God. It was under these conditions, with these 
conceptions, Stephen then adds, that God, true to the promise, 
gave Isaac to Abraham, who circumcised him, and so it con¬ 
tinued until the time of Joseph (vs. 8). 

Then came the first departure. Jealousy caused Joseph’s 
betrayal; yet famine at last brought his brothers to acknowl¬ 
edge their guilt by twice forcing them to beg for life from him 
(vss. 12, 13). At last, under his protection, the whole family 
went down into Egypt (vs. 14). Thus, too, began the fulfil¬ 
ment of what God had told Abraham when the promise was 
given, detailed in vss. 6 and 7. Israel was sojourning in a 
strange land. 

We now come to the eve of the great fulfilment. So plain 
was the prophecy it would seem that no one could mistake it. 
The sojourn in Egypt was to last-four hundred years (vs. 6, quoted 
from Gen. 15 : 13). This time was drawing to a close (vs. 17a). 
The people meantime had grown into a nation, and so were 
fit for mighty tasks (vs. 17). Deliverance was to be preceded by 
bondage (vs. 6). They groaned under the exactions of a king 
who 44 knew not Joseph/ At the royal court of their oppressors, 
preserved from death when a babe in a most remarkable manner 
(vss. 20, 21), now by training and ability able to cope with the 
Egyptians, and already renowned for his wisdom and deeds 
(vs. 22), Moses stood forth far above all his countrymen at the 
very time the great deliverance was to be expected. He recog¬ 
nized the mission for which providence had prepared him, and 
supposed his brethren would also ; 44 but they understood not * 
(vs. 25). So thorough was his rejection that in utter despair 
he not only fled, but married and settled down for life in Midian 
(vs. 29). The nation had forgotten God’s covenant promise and 
spurned his messenger. How sad and solemn are his words : 
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44 I am the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, and of 
Isaac, and of Jacob”—they only had been wholly faithful to him 
(vs. 32). Yet he was true to the covenant. The second call 
came overwhelmingly from him, for Moses was first drawn to 
the bush by simple curiosity (vs. 31), and it was God himself 
who spoke. The brethren of Moses had rejected him as deliv¬ 
erer and as ruler (vss. 24, 26-28), but he was sent back to be 
both (vs. 35). The mighty deeds of his after-life only made 
the contrast between the people’s blindness and God’s choice the 
more terrible. 

It seems unnecessary to pursue the narrative farther. At 
vs. 41 it becomes hurried and abrupt. The apostasies of the 
forty years* wanderings are summarized in a quotation from 
Amos (5 : 25-27), and a parallel between them and the acts of 
the later Jews is implied by substituting 41 And I will carry you 
away beyond Babylon” for the 44 beyond Damascus” of the 
prophet (vs. 43). Another noticeable parallel is implied in the 
term 44 our fathers,” which becomes more frequent toward the 
end (vss. u, 38, 39, 44, 45). 

To Stephen the early history of his people seems to have 
appeared an almost continual rejection of God, in striking con¬ 
trast to which was his constant faithfulness to them. We of 
course need not assume that this was all Stephen saw in that 
history. The picture is striking and somber. 

When at last the anger of his hearers compelled him to 
break off, what was in his mind burst from his lips without 
further illustration. The few burning words which follow the 
quotation (vss. 51-53) are of great importance. The phrase, 
44 uncircumcised in heart and ears,” in drawing a distinction 
between true circumcision, that of the heart, and the outer one, 
is remarkable and goes far to confirm what has already been 
said on this point. In conformity with his treatment of the 
patriarchal history he accuses the Jews of having always forsaken 
the law and persecuted those who would bring them back. He 
affirms that the law, when rightly interpreted, stood in glorious 
harmony with the prophets and with Jesus himself. Jesus had 
truly fulfilled it, he was the 44 Righteous One” (vs. 52), and, far 
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from standing without its pale, had been foretold both by it 
(vs. 37 ) anc * by the prophets (vs. 52). Stephen thus considered 
himself a restorer of old, not a teacher of new truth. It was 
precisely on this ground that he based his whole appeal to the 
sanhedrin. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to say just how far he went 
along the lines which he opens. The temple was to him a sym¬ 
bol of God’s universal presence, and circumcision an outward 
reminder of a solemn spiritual compact. Outward ceremonial 
thus lost its value save as it sprang from or induced a condition 
of inner spiritual health. We can scarcely say more than this. 
The ideas he broached, when developed to their logical con¬ 
clusion, perhaps went much farther than he himself perceived. 
They were certainly thus developed by the movement which 
began at his death and resulted in the founding of the Gentile 
church. Stephen was the seer who first proclaimed a glimmer 
of light upon the eastern sky; whether or not he perceived that 
this foretold the speedy rising of a glorious dawn we may not 
say. 
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THE PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE GOSPEL OF 

JOHN. 


By Ernest D. Burton, 

The University of Chicago. 

IV. THE PLAN OF THE GOSPEL.* 

The structure of the gospel as it stands seems to be the 
result of three facts: the purpose which the evangelist had in 
mind in writing and the editors in publishing the book; the 
existence of the material as it came to the editors in the form of 
isolated chapters or books; and the influences already referred 
to as tending in some unknown way to disarrange the material. 
But these latter influences do not seem to have obscured the plan 
of the book beyond the possibility of easy recognition. The 
purpose of the author and the editors to set forth the evidence 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and to show the con¬ 
trasted effects of faith and unbelief is clearly discernible and 
affects both material and structure. The following is an attempt 
on the basis of the book as it stands to show its original plan as 
nearly as possible, but with suggestions in the footnotes of pos¬ 
sible restorations of the original order. 

ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL. 

I. The Prologue op the Gospel : The central doctrines 
of the book so expressed in terms of current thought as to 
relate the former to the latter and facilitate the transition 
from the latter to the former. 1:1-18 

II. The Period of Beginnings : John bears his testimony; 

Jesus begins to reveal himself; faith is begotten in some, 

and the first signs of opposition appear. I : 19—4 :54 

1. The testimony of John and the beginnings of faith in 

Jesus. 1 :19—2: 12 

a. The testimony of John to the representatives of the 

Jews. 1 :19-28 

♦ See the Biblical World, January, 1899, pp. 16-41. 
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b. John points out Jesus as the Lamb of God and the 
one whom he had come to announce. 

c. John points out Jesus to his own disciples, and two of 
them follow Jesus. 

d. Jesus gains two other followers. 

e . In Cana of Galilee Jesus first manifests his glory in a 
sign and strengthens the faith of his disciples. 

2. Jesus in Jerusalem and Judea : Opposition and imperfect 

faith. 

a. The cleansing of the temple: opposition manifested. 

b . Unintelligent faith, based on signs, in Jerusalem. 

c. In particular, Nicodemus is reproved and instructed. 

d. The motive and effect of divine revelation in the Son. 

e. The further testimony of John the Baptist to his own 
inferiority and Jesus* superiority. 

f. The supreme character of the revelation in the Son. 


1 :29-34 

1 :35-42 
i:43-5* 

2:1-12 

2 :13—3:36 
2:13-22 
2:23-25 
. 3 :i-i 5 
3: 16-21 *1 

3:22-30 

3: 31-36 ** 


3. Jesus in Samaria, and the beginnings of work in Galilee. 

a . Jesus* self-revelation to the Samaritan woman, and 
the simple faith of the Samaritans. 

b. The reception of Jesus in Galilee, for the most part 
on the basis of signs seen, but in one case without 
waiting for such evidence. 


chap. 4 
4: 1-42 


4 : 43-54 


III. The Central Period of Jesus* Ministry, to the end 
of his public teaching: Jesus declares himself more and 
more fully, many believe on him and the faith of his disci¬ 
ples is strengthened, but the leaders of the nation reject 
him and resolve upon his death. 

1. The healing of the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda, 
raising the Sabbath question and then the question of 
Jesus* relation to his Father, God. 

2. The feeding of the five thousand and attendant events 
leading to the discourse on Jesus as the Bread of Life, in 
consequence of which many leave him, but the Twelve 
believe in him more firmly. 


chaps. 5-12 


chap. 5 ■* 


chap. 6 


3. The journey to the Feast of Tabernacles, and discussion 

concerning who Jesus is, whence he is, and whither he goes, chaps. 7, 8 99 


*7 Concerning these sections, see p. 35. 

••With this chapter, 7:15-24 was probably originally connected. On this question 
and the relation of chaps. 5 and 6, see pp. 30 f. 

99 But these chapters, as they stand, apparently include three sections that do not 
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4. The healing of the man bom blind, and the teaching of 
Jesus concerning himself as the Light of the World and 
concerning spiritual blindness. 

5. Discourse of Jesus at the Feast of Dedication concern¬ 
ing himself as the Good Shepherd and the Door of the 
Fold. 

6. The raising of Lazarus, and the teaching of Jesus con¬ 
cerning himself as the Resurrection and the Life. 

7. Jesus’ last presentation of himself to the Jews of Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

a . Jesus anointed by Mary at Bethany. 

b. The triumphal entry. 

c. The coming of the Gentiles to see Jesus: Jesus’ 
announcement of his death and its results. 

d. The rejection of Jesus by the Jews ; its nature and 
explanation. 3 * 

IV. The fuller Revelation of Jesus to his believing 

disciples. chaps. 13-17 

1. The washing of the disciples’ feet by Jesus, and the les¬ 
son of humility and service. 13:1-20 

2. The prediction of the betrayal, and the withdrawal of 

the betrayer. 13:21-31 a 

3. The farewell discourses of Jesus. 13 : 31 £—16 : 33 33 

4. The prayer of Jesus for his disciples. chap. 17 

V. The Culmination and apparent Triumph of hostile 

Unbelief. chaps. 18, 19 

1. The arrest of Jesus. 18 : 1-14 

properly belong to them : 7 : 15-24,which belongs with the fifth chapter; 7 : 53 — 8 : II, 
which does not properly belong to this gospel, though doubtless historical and prob¬ 
ably as old as the rest of the gospel; 8:12-20, which seems to belong to chap. 9. 
Chap. 7 : 25-52 has also apparently suffered some transposition. See p. 31. 

30 With which, however, 10:19-21 and 8:12-20 are so evidently connected in 
subject as to suggest that they originally belonged to this chapter (see p. 31). 

31 Originally, perhaps, arranged 10 :22-29 ; 1-18 ; 30-42. See p. 31. Concerning 
10:19-21, see previous note. 

^Vss. 36^-43 are evidently a comment of the evangelist on the meaning of the 
events that precede. Vss. 44-50 are probably his summary of Jesus’ whole teaching 
to the nation. The character of the whole passage 36^-50 indicates that it is felt to 
mark the conclusion of the history of Jesus’ offer of himself to the nation. 
^Concerning possible restorations of the original order here, see p. 32. 


chap. 9 30 

chap. 10 31 

chap. 11 

chap. 12 
12:1-11 
12 :12-19 

12 : 20-360 

12 :36^-50 
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2. The trial before the Jewish authorities, and Peter’s 
denial. 

3. The trial before Pilate. 18 

4. The crucifixion. 

5. The burial. 

VI. The Triumph of Jesus over Death and his Ene¬ 
mies : The restoration and confirmation of faith. 

1. The empty tomb. 

2. The appearance of Jesus to Mary. 

3. The appearance to the disciples, Thomas being absent. 

4. The appearance to Thomas with the other diciples. 

5. Conclusion of the gospel, stating the purpose for which 
it was written. 

VII. Appendix. 

1. Appearance of Jesus to the Seven by the Sea of Galilee, 
and his words concerning the tarrying of the beloved 
disciple. 

2. Second conclusion of the gospel. 

34 See p. 32. 


18 :15-27 34 
128—19 : 16 

19 :17-30 
19:31-42 

chap. 20 
20:1-10 
20:11—18 

20 :19-25 
20 :26-29 

20 : 30, 31 
chap. 21 

21 : 1-24 
21 :25 
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THE STORY OF KING JOSIAH AND THE LAWBOOK. 
TOLD FOR CHILDREN. 

By Prof essor Walter F. Adeney, 

New College, London, England. 

Josiah was only eight years old when he began to reign 
over the kingdom of Judah, and he was eighteen years on the 
throne before he did anything that was thought important enough 
to be chronicled by his historian. 1 Then something happened 
that turned the whole course of his life, and—a far more impor¬ 
tant result—brought on the religion of the Jews to quite a new 
stage in its growth. This is how it came about. Solomon’s 
splendid temple had fallen into a miserable state of decay. The 
gold was black with smoke, the choice cedar had rotted away, 
the stones had been chipped and loosened with violent and care¬ 
less usage, dust and dirt were everywhere giving the place a woe¬ 
begone, deserted appearance, when the king, now a young man 
twenty-six years of age, ordered the great building to be restored 
and cleaned up. While this work was going on and all sorts of 
odd corners were being cleared out, Hilkiah, the high priest, who 
had charge of the work, found a book stowed away in one of 
these neglected places. Books were very scarce in those days, 
and so important a discovery was quite exciting. But this book 
was as unintelligible to its finder as a Chinese book would be to 
an English schoolboy, for though he was the head of the church 
and the first nobleman of the land, he could not read. Nobody 
could read in those days except the clerks whose business it was 
to read and write letters and other documents for the king and 
his people. So Hilkiah sent for one of the clerks, a man named 

x According to the priestly story in Chronicles, he made a royal progress early in 
his reign, destroying the instruments of idolatry throughout his country. But that was 
written centuries later in the time of the Greek empire; and it is safer to follow the 
chronology of Kings, since that book is almost a contemporary record, and in Kings 
the whole of Josiah’s reformation is subsequent to HilkiahVgreat discovery. 
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Shaphan. Here was a treasure to fall into the hands of a stu¬ 
dent. Shaphan took it home and read it. The contents were 
most startling. So important were they that the king himself 
must be the first to know of them. Big with his secret, the clerk 
goes up to the palace and obtains an audience. The king can¬ 
not read any more than the high priest, and Shaphan opens his 
treasure and reads it out to Josiah. It was a longish book for 
those times, and the reading of it from the cumbrous roll must 
have taken some hours. But the king sat through the reading 
of the whole from beginning to end. Yet it gave him no pleas¬ 
ure. On the contrary, it frightened him very much and filled 
him with distress. When Shaphan had come to an end of the 
reading, Josiah tore his royal robe — the eastern sign of grief— 
and he ordered the high priest and the clerk and some of his 
courtiers to inquire of an oracle what was God’s will that he and 
his people should do, for the book had made him see that the 
religion now being practiced by the nation was hateful in the 
sight of God. 

Now there was living in Jerusalem, at a house called “The 
Signs of the Zodiac,” a wise woman whom those who believed in 
her knew for a prophetess, though, no doubt, people of a differ¬ 
ent opinion took her for a witch ; and to her the king’s people 
went with the story of what had been read to Josiah. She was 
a devout woman, and the spirit of God was in her, so that she 
was able to speak for God like one of the prophets; and when 
she knew the case, she said that the threats of the book would 
come true, and the nation would be punished for the wickedness 
that was denounced in it. 

And what was this book that made such a stir ? It was that 
we now call Deuteronomy. That book had never been seen or 
used among the Jews before; from this time on it was the law¬ 
book which guided the affairs of the nation, and especially its 
religion. Nobody knows how it came to be hidden away in the 
temple. Nobody knows who wrote it, or when it was written. 
Most likely the book contains the rules and teachings that God 
put into the hearts of pious men among the priests to work out 
through a course of years. But all these things were so directly 
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contrary to the idol-worship and witchcraft, and the other vile 
practices that used to go on in Jerusalem under the name of reli¬ 
gion, that anybody who had brought the book forward during 
the reign of the previous king would have been seized as traitor 
and stoned or burned. So it was hidden for safety till in better 
times it might be brought to light. Perhaps the man who had 
hidden it was dead; perhaps he was afraid to speak. At all 
events, we must believe that Hilkiah was honest, for he helped 
to set on foot a noble reformation, and Hilkiah does not seem to 
have had the slightest idea as to what was in the book till the 
clerk Shaphan deciphered it for him. 

Josiah was a good and brave man. He determined at once 
that the people must know what was in this book of the law of 
God; and he determined, further, that a great change must be 
made in the religion and manners of the nation to carry out the 
orders of the sacred book. As we should say today, this book 
of Deuteronomy was Josiah’s Bible. It was the only Bible he 
knew of, and it had only just come to his knowledge. What he 
did was something like the Protestant Reformation, when our 
Bible was brought to light after the darkness of the Middle 
Ages. 

The first step was to have the book read aloud at the temple 
in the presence of all the people. When that was done, Josiah 
got up on a platform where he could be seen by everybody in 
the crowd, and took a solemn vow for himself and his nation to 
do the things that were written in the lawbook that had just 
been made known to the people. Directly after that he set to 
work to carry out the vow. 

The first thing was to get rid of idolatry, for that is sternly 
condemned in the book of Deuteronomy. Years before, when 
the prophet Amos went to Bethel to preach against the sins of 
Israel, he said nothing about the statue of a bullock which was 
kept there as an image of Jehovah. But now no images at all are 
to be allowed. The dreadful abomination in Josiah’s kingdom 
was not like the use or the image at Bethel in the worship of 
Jehovah ; it was the idol-worship of foreign gods and goddesses. 
There was even a statue of a goddess from Tyre in the temple 
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at Jerusalem. This Josiah had taken away; and he purged 
every other sign of idolatry out of the temple. There was a 
lovely garden in one of the valleys outside Jerusalem where 
feasts and wild orgies of heathenism had been carried on by 
some of the kings before Josiah. That garden he had broken 
up and turned into a waste ; and he spread dead men's bones on 
the altars that were there, to defile them. All this every true 
Jew who believed in Jehovah could see to be right. 

Then Josiah set about a more difficult work. In the old days 
there were altars all about the country where the people killed 
their animals as sacrifices before they ate them, for then it was 
thought right for all the meat anybody ate to be first sacrificed 
to God. But these altars had become places for all sorts of 
abominable doings, and people had come to think that there was 
a different God at each altar. The book of Deuteronomy 
teaches most clearly that there is only one God. To make the 
people see this, it orders that there shall be only one altar, which 
Josiah reckons the great altar in the temple at Jerusalem. Then, 
in the olden times, people used to set up stones, or point to 
ancient stones that had stood in various places from before the 
memory of man, like Stonehenge in England, and look on them 
as sacred. We read of Jacob setting up such a stone at Bethel. 
In the days of Josiah the Jews were worshiping these stones as 
fetiches. Now, the book of Deuteronomy forbids anything of 
the kind. So Josiah set out on a journey through the country, 
throwing down the altars and the sacred stones. It was a very 
daring thing to do, because the country people venerated these 
objects and thought them very holy. Josiah even went as far 
as Bethel, the most ancient sacred place in Palestine, once more 
venerable in the eyes of the people than Jerusalem itself. There 
he not only had the altar pulled down; he had the stones 
smashed and pounded to dust, for fear anybody should put them 
together again; and, to make the place seem most foul, he sent to 
some tombs that he saw in the hillside close by and had them 
opened and the dead men's bones spread over the spot where 
the altar had been. As he turned round, he noticed another 
tomb, and asked whose it was. They told him it was the tomb 
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of a man of God who had come to Bethel in the days of its 
greatness, and threatened this very fate to the sacred place. 
Then Josiah commanded that his bones should be left to lie in» 
peace. 

In this way the king carried out the orders of the lawbook 
that had been found in the temple, and purified the religion of his 
people. 
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IN HARNACK’S SEMINAR. 


Every inch a leader and a master of teachers, Professor Harnack 
is above all a great discoverer, while his faculty of imparting is mar¬ 
velous. Most American students hear his brilliant lectures on the 
history of the church, or visit his seminar as guests ; but, thanks to 
special concentration of work, I have been privileged to sit every 
Thursday afternoon during two semesters at the seminar table in an 
upper chamber of the royal university of Berlin. 

The seminar is composed of students who have already had three or 
four years of theological study, and an acquaintance with scientific 
methods and their results in church history. The session moves briskly. 
Here a phrase of Cyprian’s suggests a line of development in the Latin 
hierarchy, or reveals the spring of new life in the Christian church. 
All the consequences of the phrase rise before the leader’s mind in a 
succession of pictures. In rapid sentences he follows the thought, 
down through the Middle Ages and the Reformation, into the church 
of today. Another passage calls forth a volley of questions, inter¬ 
rupted by a nervous gesture of head and hand toward one man after 
another at the table, signifying : “Finish my thought !” 

In appearance Professor Harnack is slightly above medium height, 
with square shoulders, a trifle bent perhaps, and a head which absorbs 
attention completely. His forehead is high, receding somewhat too 
swiftly in front and at the temples to a sparse but wayward shock of 
light hair, now sprinkled with gray. His nose is curved, seeming 
rather the heavier for the sloping forehead and narrow chin ; under a 
carelessly growing moustache his mouth” bespeaks firmness and unmis¬ 
takable amiability. 

His voice is intense and peculiarly sympathetic, although a distinct 
guttural quality betrays his birth and bringing up in the little town of 
Dorpat, on the Russian border. 

Every Tuesday evening Harnack receives the members of his sem¬ 
inar at his home. They arrive, toward eight o’clock, at the low iron 
gate to the garden path which separates a tennis court and a bit of 
undisturbed wood from the attractive house, built somewhat in the 
style of the Queen Anne cottage and the Swiss chalet, but more sub¬ 
stantial than either. 
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If the evening is fine, the professor is found in the garden behind 
the house, greeting each new arrival with his singularly attractive smile 
and hearty grasp. If the evening is unpleasant, professor and students 
meet in the library. 

Dr. Harnack’s charming wife and daughters are waiting at the 
dining-room door to greet the guests as they go in to supper, and their 
warm hospitality makes the evening meal a delight. After supper the 
company adjourns to the veranda above the garden, while the warm 
summer twilight lingers for another hour, after which the lamp is 
brought and the curtains of the veranda drawn. 

Professor Harnack’s range of conversation is astounding. A new 
book on the social question in England ; a volume of sermons by some 
Dominican preacher in Italy; startling discoveries in ichthyology or 
ornithology in the Prussian Academy of Science; the excavations in 
Babylon, Egypt, and the Greek islands ; the church assemblies in 
America — these are a few of the subjects on which he touches. 

When a witty story fails him, or he has no further question to ask 
in the personal interests of the men around him, he brings his battered 
leather manuscript case from his desk and reads aloud some freshly 
written paragraphs of his “ History of the Prussian Academy of 
Science,” which is to be published in the year 1900, on the two hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the academy. 

The seminar celebrated its annual summer outing in the Griinewald, 
followed by a parting supper at Potsdam. As it was my privilege to 
respond for “America,” I expressed my gratitude to Dr. Harnack on 
behalf of the many of my countrymen who had received mental and 
spiritual inspiration in his lecture-room, and for the many hundreds at 
home who had known and revered him through his books. I felt he 
thanked them all as he grasped my hand warmly, with the few, straight¬ 
forward words of the Bicdermann: “Sehr gut von Ihnen, sehr gut! ” 

In the capital of a state in which titles, rank, precedence, and 
“honor” are so ingrained into the character of the people as to be 
confounded with true worth and true eminence, it is doubly refreshing 
to find such a Biedermann; one whose familiarity has no trace of con¬ 
descension, himself not lacking in titles, and whose appreciation is not 
dulled by false standards of merit. 

David Saville Muzzey. 

Berlin, Germany. 
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John 4:43-54. — Vs. 44, “In his own country.” This is a strange 
reason for coming into his own country, that he has no honor there. 
It may mean that he came there fresh from the scene of his miracles 
in Jerusalem, to receive the honor which had before been denied him, 
but which the miracles alone would bring him. It is ambiguous, if 
that is the meaning, but it is nearer an explanation than any I have 
ever seen.—Vs. 48, “ Except you see signs and wonders.” This is the 
besetting evil of Jesus’ life, that men would not accept him except as 
a miracle worker. The kind of evidence that the miracle presented 
and the thing that it did were both acceptable to unspiritual men. 
But Jesus as a curer of men’s souls by the power of his life and teach¬ 
ing was unacceptable on both grounds. Sermon topic : The craving 
for wonders an obstacle to spiritual work. 

John 5:17-27. — Vs. 17, “My Father worketh hitherto,and I work.” 
Revised Version : “Worketh even until now.” The ground of the 
sabbath law is that God’s work came to an end, or at least suffered 
suspension. Jesus affirms that the divine activity is ceaseless, and 
claims, therefore, the like liberty for his work.— Vs. 18, “His own 
Father.” This charge is based on the “my Father” used by Jesus, 
which expresses a peculiar relation to God, while the usual expression 
“ our Father ” denotes a relation shared with other men. “ Equal to 
God.” The equality with God is owing to the inheritance of the 
divine nature, which is implied in calling God “ his own Father.” 
Men are supposed to be sons of God in a figurative sense only, which 
does not carry the hereditary principle with it. But descent from God 
involves divinity, as descent from man involves humanity.— Vs. 19^ 
44 The Son can do nothing of himself, except he see the Father doing 
something.” Literal translation. This is an expression in vivid lan- 
guageof the community of action between the Father and the Son. He 
does not continue their question of the community of nature, but has 
his own statement of the community of action. The relation is such 
that he could do nothing different from God. If God works, he 
works ; if God rests, he rests.— Vs. 20, “ Shows him all things which 
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he himself does.” This statement of community of action has started 
in on the moral side; but it goes on to show how the Son's action is 
divine in its power also. God has in himself a creative power of life, 
and he communicates this to the Son, so that he bestows both spiritual 
life here and the resurrection life hereafter, and performs the neces¬ 
sary acts of judgment in determining the proper subjects of eternal 
life. 

Sermon topics : Innumerable. Among them, Jesus' relation to God 
and man involved in his sonship; how man may cultivate community 
of action between himself and God; how man may acquire the power 
to impart life. 

John 6: 1-14.— Vs. 2, “Because they saw the signs which he did.” 
Notice how this book recurs to this statement of motive, and how Jesus 
deprecates it (2 : 12, 23, 24 ; 3:2; 4: 43-45, 48). On the other hand, 
Jesus himself constantly points to his works as proof that the Father 
sent him. This means that it is the general divine quality of these 
works, and not the mere element of wonder in them, that makes them 
real signs. Sermon topic: It is Jesus' love, not his power, that shows 
him to be from God.—Vs. 6, “Two hundred pennies' worth.” Should 
be “shillings' worth,” and the shilling at the time was a day's wages. 

John 7:14, 28-37.— Vs. 28. The meaning is, “You know my 
earthly origin (6:42), but not my heavenly origin.” “ He who sent 
me is true." Should be “ is real,” a real being, not a product of his 
imagination. Jesus' proof of his Messianic claim is that he is not 
self-appointed, but commissioned by God, and that the proof of this is 
to be found everywhere in the divine quality of his works, which are 
not his own, but proceed from God. “ Let him come to me and 
drink.” This is another of the great refrains of this book — Jesus the 
bread of life, the water of life, the light of life, the life. Does a man 
want anything that belongs to the real life, the life of the spirit, the 
life in God, he can find it in Christ, the Son of God. 

E. P. Gould. 

St. George’s Church, 

New York. 

Matthew 6:2, 5, 16. — “Verily I say unto you they have their 
reward.” In these words we see the difference between Christ's way 
of warning men and that of most earnest preachers. 

He says : These hypocritical Pharisees are gaining that at which. 
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they aim, the reputation for superior sanctity, and this success should 
be a warning to those who are tempted to follow their example. 

When the matter is thus presented to our minds, we see at once 
that success in an evil course is far more mischievous than failure, and 
that the fear of succeeding in wrong is a worthy and potent safeguard 
to a tempted soul. 

Matthew xx : 16-19.— Here is a parable founded upon a children’s 
game, a charade or pantomime. The contemporaries of Jesus are 
described as acting the part of a band of music before John, and that 
of funereal musicians before Jesus, and striving to persuade first one 
and then the other to respond in a way appropriate to the game. The 
construction of the parable plainly shows that the actors are not John 
and Jesus, as many interpret, but their critics. Jesus’ application, in 
the last sentence, enforces the lesson that conscientious asceticism and 
conscientious freedom are alike acceptable to God and beneficial to 

men * , W. H. Ryder. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 


Matthew 1: 6 . — “ Of her that had been the wife of Uriah.” The words 
in italics are legitimate, supplied to fill out the meaning of the Greek 
phrase “of her of Uriah,” in view of the history in 2 Sam., chaps, n 
and 12. In two other instances Matthew suggests the taint of sin in 
the line of the Messianic descent: Matthew 1:3, Tamar deceived 
Judah (Gen. 38:12 f.), and, 2: 5, Rahab, “the harlot” (Josh., chap. 2). 
It may not be fanciful that these suggestions, on the feminine side, may 
carry a reference to the human imperfections involved in birth from 
Mary ; since the writer makes plain the immaculate conception, 1. e., 
perfection on the paternal side; see vss. 18, 20, 25. 

The sinlessness of Jesus, however, is plainly taught in all four 
gospels,*. g. y (1) the temptation, Matt. 4:1-11; 26:38, 39 ; etc.; (2) the 
profession of Jesus, John 8:46; (3) the testimony of men, John 7:46; 
2 Cor. 5:21; 1 Peter 2:22; etc.; (4) the general effect of his life. 

Hence, the text suggests: (1) divine possibilities in the midst of 
human imperfections ; (2) the triumph of spirit over heredity and 


environment. 


Alfred Williams Anthony. 


Cobb Divinity School. 
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“Harn&ck versus Harnack.” —Under this title Professor W. B. Smith 
contributes a striking article to the December New World , in which he 
tests the real worth of Harnack’s statements in his preface as to the 
“reactionary ” character of his work. Professor Smith finds “two Har- 
nacks, one speaking in the preface, one reasoning in the volume itself, 
and these in no wise resemble each other." After a careful study of 
the work he finds that “the great theologian's work has no comfort for 
• tradition." 

This is a little too strong a statement, but, as we have previously 
pointed out, it is not more misleading than its opposite. One thing 
we can rely upon — the more the New Testament is studied, the more 
does it justify faith in Jesus Christ. 

Paul as the Originator of a Sociological Theory. — A somewhat unex¬ 
pected appeal to Paul as a sociologist was made by Professor F. H. 
Giddings in the annual address before the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. As reported in the July number of the 
Annals of the society, his position was as follows: It was necessary for 
Paul to find a psychological fact or principle of social organization 
which should be also universal. This social fact was that of like- 
mindedness. Over and over again in his epistles he forces this fact 
upon the attention of his readers, and warns them to give heed to it. 
The texts to which appeal is made for such a position are: “ Be of the 
same mind one towards another;" “Speak the same thing;" “Be per¬ 
fected together in the same mind and in the same judgment;" “Stand 
fast in one spirit, with one soul;" “ Be of the same mind, having the 
same love, being of one accord." Paul, Professor Giddings thinks, 
derived this idea from the Greeks, but was the first to single it out as 
the all-essential fact to be remembered in the development of any plan 
of social organization. 

Is, then, Paul among the sociologists — not merely religious reform¬ 
ers, but sociologists ? And was his sociology that of Professor Gid¬ 
dings himself? And did he, like Professor Giddings, regard society 
at “any number of like-minded individuals, who know’ and enjoy their 
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like-mindedness, and are therefore able to work together for common 
ends”? In some way the leap seems a long one between a desire to 
avoid church quarrels and such a definition of society. Perhaps Paul 
took it. But might not Professor Giddings just as well have found 
him dealing with the nowadays contemned “ social organism,” when he 
speaks of a church as the body of Christ and of individuals as limbs ? 
There is a considerable amount of social teaching in Paul’s letters, but 
we venture to believe that the apostle was innocent of any conception 
of society in the modern philosophical sense of the word. He knew 
the “world” and he knew the “church,” but did he think like a soci¬ 
ologist ? And if he did not, is it quite fair to appropriate him bodily 
as the originator of some social theory ? 

Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult.— In the Journal of Biblical Lit- 
erature , Vol. XVII, Part II, Professor Ismar J. Peritz has a long and 
valuable article upon “Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult.” After 
discussing the current views of such relations and the position of woman 
in other Semitic cults, he shows that women were present at the sanc¬ 
tuary in religious gatherings, that they shared in the sacrificial meals 
and in the sacrificial act itself, in Nazaritism, in prayer, in consulting the 
oracle; that, after the growth of the ritualistic legislation, women were 
not excluded from the three yearly feasts, but the later regulation counted 
males only as firstlings. Professor Peritz maintains even that in 
the most ancient Hebrew rites circumcision was not confined to men, 
but that such limitation was due to the late exilic view. In the matter 
of the cult of the dead and the worship of ancestors, it seems to be true 
that women were very nearly on an equality with men, while they were 
also prophetesses, and even officials in the tabernacle and the temple, 
having a special part in the music of this service. 

Such a view as this is radically opposed to the current view found 
in Stade, Schwally, Benzinger, Nowack, and possesses a considerable 
amount of strength, and, if correct, casts considerable light upon the 
depressed fortunes of Jewish women under the later law. 

Did Tertius Write Romans, Chaps. 15 and 16? — In the same number 
of the Journal of Biblical Literature Professor W. H. Ryder, of Ando¬ 
ver Theological Seminary, after a minute discussion of the evidence, 
comes to the conclusion that Paul closes his epistle to the Romans with 
14 : 23. He then added the doxology of 16 : 25-27, and the letter at 
first circulated in this form. Marcion perhaps removed the doxology* 
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At an early date there was circulated with this epistle, or appended to 
it, a letter or part of a letter from a Roman evangelist named Tertius 
(16:22) to his friends at Rome. In an Alexandrian or Egyptian 
recension the long doxology was transferred to the end of this com¬ 
posite document, apparently taking the place of the short doxology 
(16:24). Tertius had the style of Paul, and Paul's conception of 
Christian love and morality, but apparently not his profound idea of 
the nature of the Christian life. If Paul wrote his epistle to the 
Romans as early as 54 A. D., and died before 60 A. D., probably this 
little epistle of Tertius was written in 64 A. D. 

Such an opinion as this is not novel, as far as the independent author¬ 
ship of these two chapters is concerned, but suggests a theory as to 
Tertius that is worthy of consideration in comparison with the treatment 
accorded the passage by Sanday and Headlam. But we are hardly 
convinced by Professor Ryder’s argument. So far as the sixteenth 
chapter is concerned, the case is tolerably strong, but even here might 
not the words be those of an amanuensis, Tertius, appended to the 
letter which he had just completed for Paul himself? In the case of 
the fifteenth chapter, however, Professor Ryder’s view seems untenable. 
It is well-nigh impossible that the events in the life of a certain Ter¬ 
tius should so closely resemble the experiences of Paul himself. Not¬ 
withstanding all the difficulties connected with these two chapters, it 
is not yet clear that they were not written by Paul himself, with a pos¬ 
sible exception of some salutations from Tertius to the church at Rome. 

The Interpretation of the Facts rather than the Words of Parables.— In 

the first number of the Theologischc Studien und Kritiken for 1899 Pastor 
Wiesen discusses the parable of the Ten Virgins. As the basis of his 
interpretation he lays down the important principle that the facts rather 
than the words are to be interpreted. But to a considerable degree he 
injures his method by holding that these facts are to be treated in a 
neo-allegorical fashion, and is further not content to find one great 
teaching in a parable. When will our interpreters agree upon a legiti¬ 
mate method of parabolic exegesis? There is one — but it can be 
discovered only in the methods of Jesus himself. 

Epaphras the Postman.— In the Expositor for December, 1898, Pro¬ 
fessor J. Rendel Harris again brings the papyri letters to the interpre¬ 
tation of Paul’s writings, and argues that their conventional style 
implies they are answers to letters received by the apostle. He holds 
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that Colossians should be headed To Colossians : a reply to kind 
inquiries brought by Epaphras , and that the opening verses of the epis¬ 
tle are quotations from a real letter addressed to Paul. But more 
important is his belief, based upon similar grounds, that Ephesians is 
not a circular letter, but an answer to one received by the apostle 
(3:13; 6:21). The omission of iv 'E<f>€crw implies probably that some 
other name has been omitted, probably iv AaoSwa'p. If Laodicea and 
Colossae were the churches addressed, the similarity in style is explained 
— for Epaphras was the scribe or “postman” for both, and the return post 
was brought by the same man, Tychicus. The letter to the Philippians 
was also in answer to one brought by Epaphroditus, who had come 
overland from Colossae, since 1, 7, and 12 imply the use of phrases 
employed in this letter received by Paul. Thus, says Professor Harris, 
Epaphras came to Rome bringing papers and parcels for Paul from 
Colossae, Laodicea, and Philippi, traveling overland. Tychicus carried 
replies to the two former and, later, Epaphras to the latter. Profes¬ 
sor Harris further holds that his inquiry is not unfavorable to a belief 
in the genuineness of the most important facts of the correspondence. 

All of which is very interesting. But does one read aright, when 
one is asked to accept the genuineness of Ephesians because it seems in a 
couple of sentences to be an answer to a letter written from Laodicea, 
whose style was like that of a letter (similarly discovered) written 
from Colossae, and that the style was similar because the same Epaphras 
was scribe for the two churches, or at least the postman ? 

Professor Harris is right when he disclaims meaning “to say that 
there are no further difficulties in connection with the Ephesian-Colos- 
sian problem.” But perhaps, after all, his paper is a satire upon the 
more reckless methods of criticism. If so, it is delicious. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Council of Seventy, which has usually 
been held in January, is this year postponed until March, in order to 
allow a little more time for the work of the committees appointed at 
the last meeting. 

Necessary changes in the constitution will be made, new mem¬ 
bers elected, reports of committees received, the annual report of 
the principal of the American Institute presented, and new work for 
the Institute and the Council discussed. A report of special interest 
will be that of the committee appointed one year ago to investigate 
the Sunday-school lesson material provided by the various denomina¬ 
tional and interdenominational publishing houses. 

Simultaneously with the annual session of the Council there will be 
held at the University of Chicago, where the Council assembles, a 
Bible Institute, extending through Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
March 3, 4, and 5 ; intended especially for the student body, but open 
to all who are interested in the topics to be discussed. 

The general subject of the Institute will be “The College Student’s 
Difficulties in Connection with the Bible.” These will be considered 
at six conferences, as follows: 

1. Scientific Difficulties: (a) Points of Contact between the Bible and 
Science; (b) The Science Point of View; (*•) The Bible Point of View 

2. Ethical Difficulties: (a) Difficulties Stated ; (b) The Point of View 
of Modern Ethics; (r) Biblical Point of View. 

3. Miracles: (a) Old Testament Miracles; (b) New Testament 
Miracles; (c) Possibility of Miracles. 

4. The Doctrine of Evolution: (a) Evolution as Found in Nature ; ( b) 
Evolution as Found in History; (c) Evolution as Found in the Bible. 

5. Inspiration: (a) The Inspiration of Events; (b) The Inspiration 
of Thought; (c) The Inspiration of the Record. 

6. The Literary Form of the Bible: (a) Methods Employed by Bib¬ 
lical Writers; (b) The Spirit and Purpose of the Biblical Writers; 
(c) The Results of the Higher Criticism. 

Each of these subtopics will be treated in a twenty-minute address 
by speakers from the departments of Science, Philosophy, Sociology, 
and Theology, in the University of Chicago and other institutions. 
Each exercise will be followed by an informal question period. 
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A Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. 

VII. By W. M. Ramsay, in the Expositor , December, 189s. 1 

(32) Gal. 3:23-25. In comparing the law to a paidagogos Paul 
described it as salutary and good, for the business of the paidagogos 
was to keep the boy out of mischief. Education was a chief care of 
the Greek cities, and the Greek paidagogos was not a teacher, but a 
counselor — quite unlike the Roman slave. Thus the epistle brings 
us into the life of a Greek city, but not into North Galatia. 

(33) Gal. 3:26-30. In vs. 25 “ we” now includes the Galatians. 
It is doubtful whether Paul realized the full significance of the equality 
of sonship he preached. The reference to the equality of women is 
especially applicable to Graeco-Phrygian cities, where women had more 
rights than in Greece or Rome. 

(34) The infant son and heir, Gal. 4:1-7. Paul uses “heir” in 
the Greek sense as nearly equivalent to “son,” and refers to the sort 
of will in which the father appoints both a guardian and a steward. 
The latter was recognized by Roman law, but not according to pure 
Greek. It was, however, by Syrian law. A child was subject to a guar¬ 
dian, but the management of his property was in the hands of a stew¬ 
ard until the ward was twenty-five years of age. The Syrian law (but 
not the Roman) permitted the father to appoint both guardian and 
steward. Again we are in the region of South Galatia. 

(35) The rudiments of the world, Gal. 4:3, 9. There is a marked 
analogy between the bondage of the Jews and that of the Gentiles. 
The religious life of the Galatians was theocratic, and in many points 
resembled that under the Jewish law. 

(36) He sent forth his Son, Gal. 4:4. Paul is not here saying 
that Jesus was the son of Joseph, but is recalling something he had 
before taught the Galatians, and especially to the mystic relation exist¬ 
ing between the Father and the Son — the latter being preexistent, 
sent forth with a duty to perform, therefore becoming a man and sub¬ 
ject to the law. 

1 Sec the Biblical World, December, 1898, pp. 453-4. 
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(37) The address at Pisidian Antioch. The teaching referred to is 
represented by Acts 13:16-41. “The fulness of the time” is echoed 
in John’s “fulfilling his course” and the Jews “fulfilled” the words of 
the prophets. Further, the address and the epistle emphasize the 
need of Christ in the process of justification. The address twice 
declares Jesus came as the fulfilment of the promise, and that he is of 
the seed of David. Epistle and address speak of Christ’s hanging on 
a tree. Peter’s speech in Acts 3:18 is similar to Paul’s Galatian 
address. Hence possibly the similarity of temperament between Peter 
and Paul (cf. Gal. 1:18). There are no similar coincidences between 
Galatians and any other of Paul’s speeches. 

• 

Most of these comments seem suggestive rather than important, although all 
information as to the comparative enactments of Greek, Roman, and Syrian law is 
deserving of careful consideration. 

S. M. 


The Text of the New Testament. By Professor W. Bousset, 
Gottingen, in the Theologische Rundschau , Vol. I, pp. 405-19 
(July, 1898). 

We are not so near a finality in the matter of the New Testament 
as has been for a time supposed. For a new valuation is being given by 
many scholars to the form of text found in the Codex Cantabrigiensis 
(D) and its allies. And if this view should prevail, the standard text, 
as now contained in the Westcott-Hort and Tischendorf texts, would 
undergo considerable modification. The manuscript D has not been 
recently found, nor is its text now for the first time receiving consid¬ 
eration. Previous scholars have weighed it and pronounced it wanting 
in comparative originality. Its peculiar readings were, therefore, not 
adopted into current standard texts. Some, however, would like to 
reconsider this judgment of recent text critics. And of these Professor 
Bousset is one. His article here referred to is a sympathetic presen¬ 
tation of this latest problem in New Testament textual criticism, with 
a criticism of Blass’ individual views and a review of pertinent recent 
literature. The main content of the article follows: 

The Codex Cantabrigiensis (D) contains the gospels and the Acts, 
and in a very remarkable version, 1 deviating widely from the text made 
familiar to us by current standard texts and English versions. Now 

'See Nestle, Novi Testamenti Graci Supplementum (Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1896, 
M. 0.75), which gives a collation of D with the Tischendorf text. 
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the idea has taken strong hold of some investigators that this codex 
does not represent an isolated phenomenon in the history of the New 
Testament text. It perhaps stands quite apart from other Greek manu¬ 
scripts. But if we look at the earliest Old Latin version, which in all 
probability was in existence at least by the beginning of the third 
century A. D., we find nearly all the characteristics of the Codex D. 
And it will not surprise us to find that the Latin church writers in Italy, 
Africa, Gaul, and Spain, until the eighth or ninth century, show in 
their New Testament quotations a familiarity with this text. 

In addition to this, the text of Codex D has manifold connections 
with the Syriac versions. For the gospels there are three of these: 
the latest of the three is the Philoxenian, which comes down to us only 
in the recension of Thomas of Harkel (sometimes, therefore, called 
Harklensian), containing important marginal notes. Previous to this 
was the well-known Peschito version. And earlier still a Syriac ver¬ 
sion which was the forerunner of the Peschito, being in use at least by 
200 A. D. Of this earliest form we have only the gospels. They 
exist, however, in two exemplars, which differ not a little from each 
other; one is the Curetonian, the other is the recently found Sina- 
itic palimpsest. 9 Many should learn to know and to use this valu¬ 
able discovery. It appears, therefore, that in Codex D we have a 
form of the New Testament text with which the earliest forms of 
the Syriac and Latin versions strikingly agree. This form of the 
text, in substance, was then widely diffused in the East and the West 
about the year 200 A. D. Now, the text contained in our earliest Greek 
MSS., and on which our current standard New Testament texts rest, 
comes only from the fourth century, about 150 years later. And this 
D form of text may be still earlier than 200 A. D., for it can be quite 
strongly argued that it appears substantially in the Apology of Justin 
and in the writings of the Gnostic Marcion, which would carry us back 
to the first half of the second century, not far distant from the time 
when the New Testament writings arose. 

Lagarde’s question is, then, pressing for answer, whether the origi¬ 
nal text of the New Testament is best represented in our earliest Greek 
MSS. (^BAC), or in Codex D and the Old Latin and Syriac versions. 

9 See Bensley-Harris-Burkitt, The Four Gospels in Syriac Transcribed from 
the Sinaitic Palimpsest\ Macmillan Co., 1894; Lewis, The Four Gospels Translatea 
from the Sinaitic Palimpsest, Macmillan Co., 1894 ; Bonus, Collatio Codicis Lewisiana 
Rescripti Evangeliorum Sacrorum Syria corum cum Codice Curetoniano , Macmillan 
Co., 1897. 
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Various ideas on this point have been expressed by scholars. Westcott- 
Hort unhappily called the D-Old Latin-Old Syriac text the “ Western 
Text,” and judged that it was the current popular text of the second 
century, with many modifications and accretions; so that they set it 
aside for the text of the earliest Greek MSS. (of which Codex B was 
the best exemplar), which they called the “ Neutral Text.” The diffi¬ 
culty with this view is that a text so stable and uniform in the East 
and the West at so early a time could hardly be the outcome of acci¬ 
dent, capriciousness of transcribers, etc. Another view is that the Greek 
text of Codex D had been influenced by reaction from a Latin version 
(Rendel Harris), still another that there is an original Syriac element 
in D (Chase), and another that it witnesses a Montanistic recension 
(Corssen), and another that Codex D witnesses a Jewish-Christian 
recension of the gospels, and another that use has been made of 
gospel sources written in older Aramaic, /. e. Hebrew (Resch, Nestle). 
To these may be added the older view, widely spread at the beginning 
of this century, that D represents the Koivrj Zk&wt t?, first current in the 
course of the second century, and the oldest authentic edition of the 
Bible in wide circulation. 

The philologian, Professor Blass, of Halle, has given new impulse 
to the discussion. He at first confined his investigations to the book 
of Acts, where, indeed, the problem can be most effectively considered. 
His results appear in his Commentary on Acts. 3 It is that the amplifi¬ 
cation of the text which appears in D came from Luke himself. He 
conceives Luke to have made two drafts of the book of Acts. The first 
draft appears in D; it was an inferior form, written in Rome and given 
to the Roman church for manifolding (forma Romano). The second 
form was a revised, improved edition, given to Theophilus (forma 
Antiochena). It is an important and at the same time difficult task to 
recover the exact form of this text, which Blass calls the earlier Roman 
form. 

Blass rests his theory of two Lucan editions fundamentally upon 
the conception that in no other can the variations between the two 
forms of text be reasonably and adequately explained. His hypothesis 
was accepted in some quarters, from apologetic motives. But it has 
also met much opposition, and in my opinion rightly. Corssen has 

3 Acta Apostolorum , editio philologica , apparatu critico , commentario , etc., Vanden- 
hoeck u. Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1895. See also his Acta Apostolorum secundum 
formani qua videtur Romanam, Teubner, Leipzig, 1897; and Evangelium secundum 
Lucam secundum formam qua videtur Romanam , Teubner, Leipzig, 1897. 
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carefully considered the theory in its linguistic aspects, and maintains 
that the 44 Roman” form of the the text (D) bears the impress of a style 
which is not Luke’s; also, that in many places the “ Roman” form has 
not the originality of a first recension, but rather the secondary charac¬ 
ter of a later recension. B. Weiss, also, has followed Blass point by 
point through his hypothesis, and in my opinion has completely dis¬ 
proved it. He emphasizes the nearly worthless character of the 
44 Roman ” form of the text in detail, holds that very seldom is there in 
this form the possibility of a first draft, and that very often the 44 Roman ” 
form is only by a violent procedure drawn out of the 44 Antiochene ” 
form of the text. 

The fact is, one fails to find in Blass’ whole treatment an exact and 
systematic proof of his view. He manifestly derives his hypothesis from 
the peculiar reading of Codex D in Acts 11 :28, or the like, and after 
that has viewed all the phenomena in the light of this predetermined 
opinion. He has, therefore, not seen the difficulty or the profusion of 
passages which make against his theory. In a large number of the 
peculiar readings of D there appear the evidences of a later recension, 
for example Acts 15:32; 18:7. I agree with Corssen that Blass’ 
failure to consider such passages is a petitio principii . 

Blass, of course, is right when he lays stress upon the fact that in, 
most of the variations no good reason appears why a later transcriber 
should have introduced the additions and peculiarities which char¬ 
acterize the “Roman” (D) form of the New Testament text, and B. 
Weiss has far overshot the mark in his prolonged search for a detailed 
explanation of deliberate corrections in the D text. Nevertheless, one 
must leave a free field for chance, fancy, and choice in text trans¬ 
mission. While further study may show sufficient cause for many of 
the variations. And then one must reckon with the possibility that in 
some cases the original readings have actually been preserved, a hypoth¬ 
esis which Blass also himself admits in many passages. But Blass’ main 
contention about the D form of the Acts text must be denied. 

The effort of Blass to apply his hypothesis of a twofold Lucan 
form to the gospel of Luke results in an exact reversal of relations 
between the two editions, for here the 44 Roman” form (D) is the 
shorter form, and the Antiochene the longer. He has an explanation for 
this, but his reconstruction of the 44 Roman ” text of Luke is premature, 
for the reason that the evidences of this text, which are many, have 
not been adequately investigated. 

In general, it may be said that the New Testament writings are so 
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full of permanent significance that the smallest letter is not unim¬ 
portant to them. It has been well said that the text-critical work is a 
labyrinth, out of which one never finds his way back. It is also true 
that in this extended detail work one may forget the end in his absorp¬ 
tion with the means. But I believe it has been proved that these are 
not unimportant or uninteresting problems on which the science of 
textual criticism is at present engaged. If anywhere faithfulness and 
self-sacrificing labor in small things have their reward, it is so in work 
upon the New Testament. 

The present status of discussion in Germany on the text of the New Testament is 
here well presented. They are not vexed in Germany, as is the case in England, with 
irrepressible advocates of the “Traditional Text,” that is, practically, though not exactly, 
the Textus Receptus (substantially the English A. V.). As Professor Bousset shows, 
their problem is as to the value of the form of text for which Codex D conspicuously 
stands. It is an able and influential group of scholars who claim a higher importance 
for the D text than is accorded to it in the reconstruction of the New Testament text 
by Westcott-Hort, Tischendorf, and Tregelles. The problem demands the most care¬ 
ful and unbiased reconsideration. Weiss, Gregory, and others maintain, against 
Nestle, Resch, Bousset, Blass, and others, that the current valuation of the D text 
was the correct one, and that the Westcott-Hort method in this respect does not need 
revision. We have, therefore, at this point a live issue, which is more than can be 
said of the antiquated controversy in which England still seems to have some interest. 
We cannot now consider our current standard Greek texts as substantially final until a 
general agreement can flow from this reinvestigation of the value of the D form of 
text, which Westcott-Hort called the “ Western Text,” but which is better named by 
more recent scholars the “Syro-Latin Text.” 

The general dissatisfaction with Blass’ hypothesis, as voiced by many competent 
text critics, may be regarded as conclusively setting it aside. Another explanation 
must, therefore, be given for the peculiarities of the Syro-Latin text. What this other 
explanation is has been indicated in the article above. 

One can heartily concur with Professor Bousset in the wish that we might have 
an adequate manual edition of the New Testament text with critical apparatus. The 
Tischendorf editio octavo minor (Hinrichs, Leipzig) is at present the best, but it is 
far from satisfactory. The new attempt by Baljon to supply this need is also only a 
partial success. Bousset says he cannot recommend it, that “ it is only a poor, often 
untrustworthy, and, what is worst of all, entirely systemless abridgment of Tischen- 
dorf’s editio octavo major.” Fortunately we have in English an excellent handbook 
on the history of New Testament textual criticism in Schaff’s Companion to the Greek 
Testament and Revised Version (Harper Bros., New York). Shall we not have, among 
all active Bible students, a revival of interest in the New Testament text and its trans¬ 
mission ? Here is the antidote, in God’s providence, for many of the false conceptions 
and theories about the Bible. An intelligent valuation and appreciation of the New 
Testament can only be the result of an understanding of its origin and its transmission 
to the present time. Textual criticism is, therefore, more than a scholastic exercise; it 
is a historical study of great practical moment to the right conception of Christianity. 

C. W. Votaw. 
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Professor Edmond Stapfer, of the theological faculty of the 
university of Paris, is now well known in English-speaking countries 
through his valuable series of 
books on the life of Christ. A 
brief account of him and his 
work appeared in the Biblical 
World, January, 1899, pp. 10,11. 

A specially interesting class 
is conducted at Kenwood Evan¬ 
gelical Church of Chicago. The 
lectures of 1897 and 1898 were 
upon the general subject of 
“ Egyptology,” by Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor Breasted, of the University 
of Chicago. The present year 
the subject is “ History of New 
Testament Times,” and is con* 
ducted by Dr. C. W. Votaw. A 
syllabus has been prepared for 
the entire course and also for 
each lecture. 

Efforts to discover and re¬ 
construct the original documents 
upon which our gospels are 
founded are being put forth frlluuuft Jt&fi J **— 

by others than Resch. Thus, 

Dr. Chajes announces the publication of a work called Marcus - 
Studien , in which the author attempts to demonstrate that the gospel 
of Mark is based on a Semitic writing, and that misunderstanding of 
a number of passages in this original by the Greek translator was the 
real cause of a number of errors in the present gospel. This method 
has been repeatedly tried in the case of Matthew, but its application to 
Mark is evidently new. 
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Resch has rounded off his extra-canonical investigations in the 
New Testament department, begun thirty-four years ago, by a work 
entitled DU Logia Jesu , nach dem griechischen und hebrdischen Text 
wiederhergestellt , which he modestly calls “ Ein Versuch,” and the 
scope of which is indicated by the title. It aims at a reconstruction 
of the synoptic Grundschrift. He thinks he has been able to restore 
what were practically the sources of the original gospel-writing (Ur- 
evangelium) in Greek and in Hebrew. A special edition of the text 
without the literary apparatus has also appeared, costing only i mark, 
while the Logia costs io marks. 

One of the most useful handbooks for the biblical and theological 
student is the Theologiseher Jahresbericht , edited by Professor Holtz- 
mann, of Strassburg, and Professor Kruger, of Giessen. The seven¬ 
teenth volume, for the year 1897, has just recently appeared, costing 
20 marks. The work is characterized by a purely objective presenta¬ 
tion of the publications in book form, pamphlets, magazines, period¬ 
icals, etc., etc., in the department of theology, not only of Germany, 
but of foreign lands also. Its objective and comprehensive character is 
not equaled by any work of a similar kind. Each of the four chief 
departments of theology also appears as a separate volume, that on 
exegesis for 6 marks, that on historical theology for 7, that on sys¬ 
tematic theology for 4, and that on practical theology for 7 marks. 
(Berlin : C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn.) 

Of Schiirer’s classical and standard work on the New Testament 
age a third edition has been called for. Two of the three volumes 
which will constitute this new edition, namely Vol. II and Vol. Ill, 
treating of the inner status of Judaism, together with its literature 
(Die intieren Zustdnde , and Das Judenthum in der ZUrstreuung und die 
judische Literatur ), have just been published by Hinrichs, of Leipzig, 
costing 28 marks. These two volumes take the place of the second 
volume of the second edition, which appeared in English translation, 
but poorly done, some five years ago. The first volume, treating of 
the political affairs of that period, will appear in revised form in the 
near future. This work of Schiirer enjoys equal favor in the conserva¬ 
tive and in the liberal ranks. It grew from one comparatively small 
book in 1876 to three massive volumes in 1898. 

We wish to call especial attention to the “Senior Bible Class/’ con¬ 
tained in the Sunday School Times , by Professor F. K. Sanders, of Yale. 
Its plan of work is simple, but effective. It meets the conditions of 
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any Bible class of any size. The senior Bible class outlines published 
in the Sunday School Times will be a simple basis of work which any 
leader can modify to suit his situation, and which will be a guide to the 
pupils in their own study. The other weekly lesson articles in the 
Sunday School Times offer a wealth of material for further study, in the 
line of comment upon the lesson text and application of its truths and 
teachings. The plan does not minimize the importance of the leader, 
nor relieve him from the necessity of mastering the lesson, but it gives 
a chance for the individuality and reserve knowledge of the class to 
appear. Special attention is to be called to the fact that these lessons 
provide for the best books printed upon the subject, and also are accom¬ 
panied by lectures giving special instructions for the student. Pro¬ 
fessor Sanders is to be congratulated upon his success in popularizing 
biblical study. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s Visit to India.— The second series of the Barrows 
lectures is being delivered by Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, M.A., D.D., 
the distinguished principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. It is unne¬ 
cessary to say that Dr. Fairbairn is one of the leading thinkers of Great 
Britain, preeminently qualified to lecture on the relations of Christianity 
to the other religions of the world. He landed in Bombay on Novem¬ 
ber 18, 1898, and stayed in that city till November 29 ; then he went to 
Calcutta, and stayed there from December 1 to 12. The rest of his 
program, so far as reported, was as follows : Darjeeling, December 
13-15 ; Benares, December 17-21 ; Allahabad, December 21-23 ; Luck¬ 
now, December 23-26; Delhi, December 27-30; Lahore, December 31 
to January 5 ; Agra, January 6-9. The only other places at which he 
lectures are Poona, Bangalore, and Madras. He spends the last part 
of January and early part of February in Madras, and will sail from 
Bombay on February 11. He is accompanied by Mrs. Fairbairn and a 
daughter. While Dr. Fairbairn’s general itinerary is in the hands of 
Rev. Dr. Hume, of Ahmednagar, the arrangements for his addresses 
in the presidency cities will be made by the missionary conferences 
of those places. 
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Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von Theodor Zahn. 2 Bande 
Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf 
(Georg Bohme), 1897, 1898. Pp. viii+489; iv + 656. 
M. 23; bound, M. 27. 

Professor Zahn, true to the traditions of the university of Erlangen, 
which has always been a representative of aggressive and critical, 
but not blind, conservatism in biblical and theological research — as 
is attested by such names as von Hofmann, Zezschwitz, Thomasius,. 
Delitzsch, Kohler, and others—is a pronounced exponent of conserva¬ 
tive ideas and ideals, and a defender of what is essentially the cur¬ 
rent views of the church at large with reference to the origin and 
canonical status of the New Testament books. This rdle of a pro¬ 
tagonist of traditional teachings is accepted ex professo by Zahn and 
has influenced materially his method of investigation. He ordinarily 
begins the study of a certain book or group of books by an exhaust¬ 
ive account of the “ Ueberlieferung,” and then, by means of a 
close study of the sources, in which he is a master equaled possibly 
only by Harnack, he adjusts these traditional views to the data and 
the conclusions he has reached. In the prosecution of this method 
Zahn’s two large volumes have become a vast storehouse of material 
for the careful and hard-working student of New Testament literature. 
It seems scarcely possible that he can have omitted from the literary 
apparatus that accompanies each section of his examination a single 
fact from the New Testament writings themselves or from the early 
patristic literature, or can have failed to make a single combination 
from such passages, that could possibly be used as a real help for the 
study of the subject in hand. Indeed, at times it seems that his 
power of combination of elements taken from an exegetical examina¬ 
tion of passages is so keen that it is difficult to follow and accept 
some of the conclusions presented. In this respect no work of the 
more liberal school surpasses the critical analyses and readjustments 
exhibited by Zahn, only that we here find it employed in the inter¬ 
ests of conservatism. An example of this method is the manner in 
which he secures the material to depict the person and character and 
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early history of Mark, discovering details in reference to him in cer¬ 
tain passages that, on the surface at least, fail to supply the data 
desired. The fact that Zahn then employs the conclusions secured by 
such extreme analyses in defense of his positions will, in some cases 
at least, be regarded as an element of weakness. Fortunately, the 
reader is not expected to accept such critical combinations blindly. 
The exegesis of all passages of moment and the citations from patristic 
sources are given in sufficient fulness to enable the reader himself to 
judge of the merits or demerits of the case. And in this very charac¬ 
teristic lies the great value of this new Introduction. It furnishes the 
student with a rich abundance of the very best material from original 
sources for the study of the New Testament literary problems, and 
often in a striking manner shows that these justify conclusions that 
had not been at once recognized. In this regard these two volumes 
are certainly multa , and equally, if not to the same degree, also multum. 
They are certainly a student's work, which he will most gladly use, 
even if he cannot in all cases accept their positive views. 

On the other hand, while Zahn is ready to make critical combina¬ 
tions in favor of the traditional views, he is exceedingly slow to accept 
those proposed in the interests of the newer type of New Testament 
science. Thus, e. g., his attitude over against the synoptic problem 
is purely negative. He does not despair of a solution of this prob¬ 
lem, which he recognizes as a real perplexity, but is very decided in 
his convictions that this solution will not be found along the lines 
currently pursued. Zahn holds that a separate collection of the 
“ Sayings ” of Jesus, written by Matthew in Aramaic, as is generally 
concluded from the statement of Papias quoted by Eusebius, is a lit¬ 
erary and historical figment, the quotation in question referring to the 
Aramaic original of our canonical Matthew. The same attitude of 
reserve, and even declination, he observes against the efforts made at 
a literary analysis of the Acts and the Apocalypse. In regard to the 
first of these two works he substantially accepts the double-edition 
theory as put forth by Blass, and accepted by Zockler and other 
prominent specialists, but regards the application by Blass of this theory 
to the third gospel as unfortunate. One of the surprises of the work — 
and, we believe, one of the weaknesses—is the treatment of the epistle 
of St. James, which he assigns to a period antedating the founding 
of Gentile congregations and thus actually makes the oldest book in 
the New Testament collection, a position given it more on the basis 
of an argument from silence than from its contents and surroundings. 
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In this way he does not make James a reply to Romans, but Romans 
is the manner in which Paul teaches the doctrine of justification by 
faith, influenced by the contents of James. He fails, however, to 
explain how such a general letter to congregations of Jewish origin* 
with such peculiar contents and evidently presupposing the develop¬ 
ment of Christian faith and life covering quite a long period, could 
have been possible within less than twenty years after the crucifixion. 
Doubts in reference to the correctness of other conclusions will arise 
in the minds of even those who are naturally inclined to accept 
the traditional positions taken. To these questionable points must 
certainly be reckoned his grouping of the Apocalypse and the fourth 
gospel within a period of a few [years, notwithstanding their immense 
difference in style and character of contents. 

The arrangement of the materials is purely chronological, and a 
glance at the table of contents shows what Zahn considers to have been 
the historical order in the growth of the New Testament books. This 
entire literature was written within the space of less than fifty years, the 
first book, the epistle of James, dating from 50 A. D., and the last, the 
Apocalypse, written in 95 A. D. The author confines himself strictly 
to the matter in hand, the two introductory chapters, pp. 1-51, treating 
of the Aramaic and the Greek languages in the time of the New Testa¬ 
ment, being a reai portion of the discussion. Then follows an exami¬ 
nation of James ; then of the three oldest letters of St. Paul, namely, 
Galatians and two Thessalonians; then the correspondence between 
Paul and the Corinthian congregations, where he accepts the loss of 
one of the apostle’s letters ; then follows Romans; then the letters of 
the first Roman captivity, and finally, as far as Paul is concerned, the 
letters of the second captivity. To the latter he assigns the pastoral 
letters, for which he secures the proper historical background by 
regarding, as do so many modern scholars, the mission journey to 
Spain and a second captivity as a fixed fact and settled beyond a 
reasonable doubt. The letters of Peter, of Jude, and Hebrews are the 
next in chronological order, the authorship of the last mentioned being 
an uncertain factor. The three synoptic gospels and Acts are dis¬ 
cussed as one group, in connection with which discussion the author 
rejects the closing verses of Mark and regards this gospel as having 
been incomplete, and the translation of the Aramaic Matthew as unsat¬ 
isfactory, and believes that Luke contemplated the preparation of a third 
part of his historical account of Christ and early Christianity. The last 
group of writings is those of John, all written between 80 and 95 A. D. 
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Each chapter consists of two parts, the first containing the conclu¬ 
sions and the chief arguments, and the second the notes, literary refer¬ 
ences, detail discussions, etc., to demonstrate the correctness of the 
conclusions. An excursus gives a chronological bird’s-eye view of 
the development of New Testament literature, together with a syn¬ 
chronistic table of Roman, Jewish, and Christian events during the 
period covered by the New Testament. Another excursus on the 
“brothers” of Jesus had been promised, but on account of the status 
controversies in this subject, now more doubtful than ever, it has been 
deferred. The index of Scripture passages, one of Greek words, and 
one of leading subjects close these massive and splendid volumes. 
Zahn understands better than most German specialists to write in a 
popular manner, as is attested by his excellent Skizzen y and his Intro¬ 
duction as well. May this work receive the welcome it deserves! 

Geo. H. Schodde. 

Columbus, O. 


Philology of the Gospels. By Friedrich Blass, Ph.D., D.Th., 
LL.D. London: Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Co., 1898. Pp. viii + 250. Si.75. 

In this present volume Professor Blass attempts to do for the gospel? 
of Luke what he has attempted to do for Acts, viz., to establish the 
existence of two recensions, one of which was sent to Rome, while 
the other was intended for eastern Christians. There are diffi¬ 
culties connected with such a view, but none of them appear to stop^ 
the argument, or to affect the conclusions reached by the author. The 
fact that his theory forces him to say that the Romans got the later 
copy of the gospel and the earlier edition of the Acts would seem to* 
a less enthusiastic champion to be a matter of considerable importance,, 
but with characteristic ingenuity Professor Blass discovers in this fact 
new elements in favor of his hypothesis. Again, he maintains that, 
generally the second copy would be for new readers, and therefore 
longer, but in the case of Luke the second edition of the gospel must 
be shorter. A case of delightful assumption is that during 54 to 55 
A. D. Luke was in Palestine, and therefore could speak of “us” in 
the gospel, which, accordingly, was written in 56 A. D. 

But to most New Testament students the textual criticism of Pro¬ 
fessor Blass is something to cause astonishment and regret. After 
prodigious toil for generations we had seemed to be in sight of rational 
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methods in textual criticism. Professor Blass calmly throws all such 
methods away, and lays down as a fundamental authority that we are 
to look, not simply to the age of a reading, but to its intrinsic value. 
As might be expected, such a fast and loose criterion leads its user into 
some troubled waters. Alexandrian readings are made of the same 
value as a combination of A, B, and Supported by Latin e , he 
accepts a reading of Marcion as true in Luke, because it Is not like the 
reading in other gospels. This accepted reading is what Jesus really 
said, and, therefore, since Matthew and Mark do not agree with it, 
Matthew and Mark’s reading is wrong! Yet Professor Blass pleads 
for a sound textual criticism ! A certain class of writers may obtain 
consolation from some of Professor Blass’ conclusions, but it seems a 
pity that one who has rendered such immense service to New Testa¬ 
ment study in other departments should have committed himself to 
views such as these and others which might be mentioned. S. M. 


Paul: The Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher. By Orello 
Cone, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. 
xii + 465. $2. 

In the present volume Dr. Cone has gathered together a number of 
exceedingly painstaking studies upon the teaching of Paul, to which 
he has prefixed a few chapters upon the man himself. So far as the 
biographical element is concerned, Dr. Cone makes little or no use of 
Acts, trusting entirely to the epistles. He is singularly indifferent to 
questions of chronology and geography, and his critical position is 
one which seems altogether too radical even for a follower of Weizsacker. 
A strong case is naturally made from the differences between the 
epistles and the Acts, but one cannot help questioning whether such 
differences arer not an argument for the authenticity of Acts, or at least 
for a very early date of composition; otherwise why should not later 
writers have used the epistles which must have been in greater or less 
circulation ? More than that, merely as a matter of detail, why should 
Dr. Cone refer always to Saul of Tarsus if Acts be ruled out? If he 
were a “Hebrew of the Hebrews,” why was he not an inhabitant of 
Palestine ? But such criticism really does not touch the main purpose 
of the book. This is essentially to set forth the teaching of Paul. 
Here, again, as a minor feature of method, one questions the legiti¬ 
macy of ruling out Acts to begin with, and then using portions of it 
to establish a crude supernaturalism on the part of Paul. In fact, 
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both in the case of supernaturalism and in the matter of the atone¬ 
ment we feel that Dr. Cone has unduly emphasized elements which 
were the formal rather than the essential parts of Paul’s thought. 
There can be no question, however, as to the value of the book as a 
whole. It is marked by exhaustive study, and oftentimes is exceed¬ 
ingly helpful. Altogether, one must say it is one which demands care¬ 
ful consideration as an able and critical, though too often unsympathetic, 
presentation of Paulinism. S. M. 


The Book of Daniel from the Christian Standpoint, with Essay on 
Alleged Historical Difficulties, by the Editor of the Baby¬ 
lonian and Oriertal Record. By John Kennedy, M.A., D.D.; 
being Vol. VII of “The Bible Student’s Library.” New 
York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. Pp. xii + 219; with 
illustrations. $2.50. 

The title of this book is puzzling. It might mean a judgment of 
the teachings of the book of Daniel from the point of view of Christian 
principles, or the use of the book of Daniel as illustrative of Christian 
teachings. As the Christian standpoint would admit either of these 
suppositions, we must turn to the contents of the book to determine 
which is meant. To our surprise the author takes an entirely different 
turn. He gives us a critical discussion of the book. How a Christian 
standpoint can affect one’s critical judgment of evidence, except possi¬ 
bly to make one more conscientious and earnest in seeking for the 
truth, is not evident, but the author believes that it settles the matter 
for the traditional view of the authorship, composition, and date of the 
book of Daniel. For those who believe in a Christian geology and a 
Christian mathematics, and desire also a Christian science of biblical 
criticism, this book will be hailed with satisfaction. G. S. G. 


The Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle. By Lyman Abbott. 

Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. 

Pp. xii+332. $1.50. 

This volume of Dr. Abbott’s is one of a “series of wholly inde¬ 
pendent volumes which attempts to apply the principles of evolution 
to the elucidation of spiritual truth.” All readers of the author’s 
writings need not be told that it is written in a delightful style, and 
that it is marked by a great breadth of thought, and with singular 
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ability to distinguish between the essential and the non-essential. Like 
so many other books which are now appearing, it is less concerned 
with the biographical aspect of the life of Paul than with his teach¬ 
ings. A separate chapter is given to each one of the epistles which 
modern criticism has finally agreed with tolerable unanimity to accept 
as genuine. In the presentation of the teaching of Paul, Dr. Abbott 
is more concerned with a modern exposition than with technical details. 
Its spirit is reverent, though critical, and its insistence upon the devel¬ 
opment in Paul’s thought is far more rational than that of Matheson. 
It is distinctly encouraging to find that the present interest in Paul is 
discovering his true value, not in his formal thought, but in his reli¬ 
gious teachings. As Dr. Abbott says: “ Paul was not only in advance 
of his own time; he is still in advance of all times,” for Judaism is not 
a thing of the past, but abides in all sorts of religious worship. Dr. 
Abbott has plunged to its very heart when he describes Paulinism 
as a message of infinite and eternal love, that the way to God’s heart 
is always open, that He gives life without price. It is a book to be 
read by every thoughtful and perplexed Christian. S. M. 


New Testament Studies. The Principal Events in the Life of Our 
Lord. By Right Rev. Mgr. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., Rec¬ 
tor of the Catholic University, Washington. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago : Benziger Bros., 1898. Pp. 252. $0.60. 

This manual is intended as a means of teaching children the most 
important facts in the life of Christ. It is essentially a book for class 
study. The lesson is divided into three parts : first, a text which is to 
be learned and recited, then a reflection drawn from the text for the 
sake of moral teaching, and then three or four questions to suggest 
other lessons which may be drawn. The book is illustrated with a 
large number of cuts. A small dictionary of the Bible is attached to 
it, together with a map of Palestine, and a somewhat remarkable bird’s- 
eye view of the land. On the whole, we must say that the book is a 
successful compromise between inductive study and catechetical instruc¬ 
tion. The answers to the questions are often admirable in their com¬ 
pactness, as for example: “What was the keynote of Christ’s first 
discourse ? Love for the poor, to whom he was sent as an anointed 
one to evangelize them; love for those in sorrow, that he might heal 
their wounds; love to the blind, that they might by him be made to 
see.” S. M. 
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Jewish Religious Life after the Exile; being the Third Series,. 
1897-98, of “American Lectures on the History of Reli¬ 
gions.” By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Pro¬ 
fessor of Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1898. Pp. xxi + 270. 
$1.50. 

This is a most fascinating subject for a book, especially when the- 
point of view is that of the modern school which puts about all Hebrew 
literature into the post-exilic age. Professor Cheyne, of course, rep¬ 
resents this point of view — and in its most aggravating form. The 
reader cannot help feeling some irritation at the boldness of many of 
the writer’s assumptions. To attempt a criticism would lead into a dis¬ 
cussion of details which would demand too much space. In general, it 
may be said that the lectures are full of suggestive hints, but leave no- 
unified impression. G. S. G. 


Suggestive Illustrations on the Acts of the Apostles. By Rev. 

F. N. Peloubet, D.D. New York: E. R. Herrick & Co.,. 
1898. Pp. iv + 483. $1.25. 

In the present volume we have a collection of illustrations for nearly 
every verse in the Acts. We do not believe in homiletic dictionaries,, 
and are inclined to believe that any sort of homiletic or exegetical 
crutch is injurious to the preacher. The present volume, however, is- 
not quite so much exposed to criticism as encyclopaedias of illustration, 
and its quotations are something more than mere anecdotes. Many of. 
them are of good literary value, chosen from a wide range of reading, 
and, if the book is used as it properly should be used, namely, as a 
literary stimulus, rather than as a labor-saving device, it is likely to be 
of help. S. M. 


Magic, Divination, and Demonology among the Hebrews and Their 
Neighbours, including an Examination of Biblical References 
and of the Biblical Terms. By T. Witton Davies, B.A., 
Ph.D. London : James Clarke & Co., 1898. Pp. xvi + 132. 
3s. 6d. 

This book is a Leipzig doctor’s thesis. It is our impression that 
the subject is too large for adequate treatment in the space given. 
The treatment, however, is learned, and the subject is covered in 
extenso , if not in any sense exhaustively. The most original part of! 
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the book is the discussion of biblical terms, where the author ventures 
to differ not infrequently with Professors Wellhausen andW. R. Smith. 
Thoroughly modern is the view that by demon possession, whether in 
the New Testament or elsewhere, nothing more is meant than certain 
diseases superstitiously regarded as due to demoniacal influence. One 
statement for which proof would be hard to find is that the deities of 
other peoples were by the Hebrews regarded as evil spirits or demons 
with which magicians and diviners were supposed to traffic. Those 
who desire the gathering together of the bulk of the material on this 
subject in a small space will find this little book useful. It may be 
added that a portion of it was published as an article in the American 
Journal of Semitic Languages , July, 1898. G. S. G. 


The Student’s Life of Jesus. By George Holley Gilbert, 
Ph.D., D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. 
412. Si.25. 

We have already noticed this admirable handbook, but it is a 
pleasure to see that it is republished by the Macmillan Co., and thus 
is likely to get into larger circulation. As we have said before, so 
we say again, it is the best handbook for the student of the life of 
Christ in English, and any Sunday-school teacher who really wishes to 
study the life of Christ sympathetically and intelligently cannot do 
better than adopt it for class work. S. M. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Charlotte M. Yonge has written a characteristic story of the 
period of the Maccabees, entitled The Patriots of Palestine (with illus¬ 
trations by W. S. Stacey), in which she traces the history of the Macca- 
bean revolt, and with enough of the element of fiction to make the 
exciting events even more exciting. It would make a good book for a 
Sunday-school library. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1898; pp. 
x + 263; $1.25.) 

Eaton & Mains published, something more than a year ago, a 
Manual of Ecclesiastical Architecture , by Professor William Wallace 
Martin (pp. xviii + 429 ; $2), and careful examination shows it to be a 
model of compact statement and clear analysis. Its hundreds of cuts 
enable the student to appreciate the development of the cathedral as 
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well as of the modern ecclesiastical building. Especially valuable is the 
author’s description of the essential elements of the various schools of 
architecture. 

We have received the seventh and eighth volumes of The Critical 
Review (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: imported by Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1897 and 1898; pp. 508 and 502; $2, net), edited by 
Professor Salmond. The worth of this review is well known, and it is 
already an indispensable element in our theological literature. We 
could wish that a larger proportion of the main reviews were given to 
American and German literature. We note, however, the appreciative 
notices of several American publications, among them the American 
Journal of Theology and the Biblical World. 

The second volume of the pamphlet Official Attacks on Christianity , 
or the Anti-Christian Crusade has been received from Simpkin, Mar¬ 
shall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd., London. In it are gathered 
together a number of extracts from the official records and publications 
of various organizations, churches, congresses, universities, publishing 
societies. * According to this writer, Canon Gore’s Bampton Lectures , 
as well as those of Ottley, are attacks upon faith. It also attacks the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges , because it is written upon 
“critical” lines. Its special attack seems to be directed against the 
Guardian , which it regards as a serious menace to the Christian faith ! 
There is, it is true, we fear, little comfort in the present tendencies in 
theological study for the writer of this pessimistic pamphlet. 

The Fleming H. Revell Co. has issued a second edition of R. F. 
Weidner’s Theological Encyclopaedia and Methodology (Chicago, New 
York, and Toronto, 1898; pp. 296; $1.50). The present volume is 
concerned with “ Introduction and Exegetical Theology.” In it the 
literature bearing upon the various departments of theological study is 
classified, to much of which are appended brief characterizations. The 
volume, of course, does not pretend to give an exhaustive bibliography, 
but contains what, with exceptions, is probably the best literature. 
Unfortunately many important and serviceable books are omitted. 
Under New Testament grammar there is no mention made of Blass, 
and it is a mistake to omit the volume by Zenos in the list of volumes 
upon the higher criticism, as well as Gilbert’s excellent book from the 
list of the Lives of Christ. Of especial value is the paragraph upon 
the select literature of exegesis, although here it may very well be that 
the judgment of scholars will differ in the selection of books. It is 
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-especially unfortunate that it omits much of the critical literature. 
But the book is sure to be exceedingly serviceable. 

German publishers have brought out several magnificently illus¬ 
trated editions of the Bible that compare favorably with the editions de 
Juxe of any publication house. Chief of these is, no doubt, the beau¬ 
tiful Kaiserbibel , of which, unfortunately, only the New Testament has 
been issued. It has a historical value, because many of its fine initials, 
pictures, etc., are the exact reproduction, in color also, of the most 
famous miniatures of the Middle Age. The editors were Emil From- 
mel and H. Steinhausen. The former price of 60 marks has been 
reduced to 25 by the publisher, Pasch, of Berlin. Another series of 
splendid illustrations for the Scriptures has been published by Julius 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, under the title Die Bibel in Bildern , consist¬ 
ing of 240 wood cuts of the size 22 X 26 centimeters. This work 
appears in a number of editions, ranging from 30 to 105 marks for the 
Prachtausgabe . It is issued by Wigand, in Leipzig. 

Thomas Whittaker has published a little volume by J. H. Rylance, 
D.D., entitled Christian Rationalism: Essays on Matters in Debate 
...between Faith and Unbelief (New York, 1898; pp. 220; $1.25). The 
volume is written in an interesting and earnest style, and discusses some 
exceedingly important matters, as is seen from the titles of the chap¬ 
ters: “On Free Thought,” “Reason and Faith,” “Inspiration and 
Infallibility,” “The Racking Doubt,” “Existing Dissensions between 
Science and Religion,” and “ Historic Foothold for Faith.” Among 
these we would especially call attention to the discussion of the relation 
of inspiration and infallibility, and that upon the historic foothold for 
faith. The latter chapter, it is true, covers tolerably familiar ground, 
but it is done in a way that would be likely to fasten the chief points 
of historical apologetics in the reader’s mind. Altogether, it is a help- 
iul little book, and can be read with advantage by any Christian who 
4 s intelligent or who wishes to be intelligent. 
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(Questions antr anstoers. 


(i) What is the meaning of the Greek preposition cis in Matt. 10:41, 
J2:4i; Rom . 4:20? (2) If the preposition in these eases looks to things 

already received or done, is there any grammatical reason why it should 
not so look to repentance, in Matt, 3: //, and in Acts 2 :j8 ? 

(1) The preposition means “at,” “ looking atis nearly equivalent 
to “ in response to.” (2) There is no strictly grammatical reason 
why it should not have the same force in Matt. 3:11, and Acts 2 : 38 ; 
but the telic force is so much more common, and so much more 
-obvious in these latter cases, that the writer would probably have 
chosen some other form of expression, less open to misunderstanding, 
if he had desired to express the idea you suggest. 

It is a general principle of interpretation that an unusual sense must 
not be given to a word, in a connection in which the usual sense is 
more appropriate and more obvious, because it is the habit of men in 
writing or speaking to avoid using a word in an unusual sense where 
.a more usual sense is obviously suggested. To do otherwise in speak¬ 
ing would be to expose one’s self to not only the danger, but almost the 
-certainty, of being misunderstood. To do otherwise in interpretation 
is to ignore the fact that the rules of interpretation are simply the 
-converse of the habits of expression. 

In the Biblical World for July, i8q8, Dr. Hayman cites many 
so-called allusions in the New Testament to the book of Enoch. Most of 
these allusions are to passages found in chaps . 37-72 in the book of Enoch. 
These chapters are declared by Hilgenfeld , Tidemann, Philippi, Weiss, 
Vernes, and Drummond to be of Christian origin. If that is so, the bor¬ 
rowing is all the other way. What I protest against is for the Biblical 
World to publish such an article without the least hint that such dis¬ 
tinguished scholars condemn the position taken. 

The question as to the time of composition of chaps. 37-72 of the 
book of Enoch is still open. The editors of the Biblical World 
themselves are not agreed upon the matter. Dr. Hayman, however, has 
plenty of good company in his position, and it has been customary in the 
Biblical World to let each contributor speak for himself, and, as our 
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index will show, to publish articles upon both sides of disputed ques¬ 
tions that deserve such attention. And, on the whole, is this not 
more advisable than uncompromising conformity ? 

(i) Which is the better, Alfred's “Greek Testament," or Meyer's “Crit¬ 
ical Commentary on the New Testament"? If one is better than the 
other, wherein is it better ? (2) If a person has “ The International 

Critical Commentary on the New Testament'' would Alfred or Meyer be 
an additional help ? (3) Is the judicious use of a homiletical commentary, 

such, for example, as “The Pulpit Commentary," advisable? 

(1) The two are constructed on different plans, but Meyer is doubt- 
lessthe more exhaustive. It is also more critical. (2) Yes, but not 
absolutely needed, except for special study. (3) Yes, if a man is 
unwilling to do his own work. The Pulpit Commentary is as good as 
any of its class. 

(1) Are the phrases “ kingdom of God," “kingdom of heaven," and 
“kingdom of His dear Son" synonymous expressions ? (2) What is your 

definition of the kingdom ? (3) Is the church the kingdom ? If not, what 

is the distinction ? (4) What is the best book on the subject besides the 

Bible? 

(1) They are synonymous. (2) The kingdom of God is that ideal 
social order in which the relationship of men to God is analogous 
to that of sons to fathers, and in consequence the relation of men 
to each other is analogous to that of brothers. An interesting sym¬ 
posium upon the subject will be found in the Biblical World for 
July, 1898. (3) The church is not the kingdom unless it be so defined. 

More properly it is to be considered as the kingdom of God in its 
religious aspect, just as the family is the phase of the kingdom of God 
in another aspect. (4) There is no altogether satisfactory book upon 
the subject. Perhaps the book by Bruce, The Kingdom of God, is as 
good as any. The discussion of Wendt, however, is more thorough 
and should not be overlooked. The definition here given is that of 
Mathews in his Social Teaching of fesus, chap. iii. 

Was the wine made by Jesus at the marriage at Cana fermented f 

Undoubtedly. 

What is meant by the mammon of unrighteousness f 

Money. 
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CONTINUING 

The Old and New Testament Student 


Volume XIII MARCH, 1899 Number 3 


Next to that of his own preparation, perhaps as practical a 
problem as any that concerns the ambitious teacher in the Sun¬ 
day school is that of inducing his class to study 
The Problem of the lesson out of school. And by study such a 

^School ^Pupils" teac ^ er means something more than the committing 
to Study of verses of the Bible, or of such a superficial knowl¬ 
edge of the general scope of biblical teaching as will 
enable the pupil to answer extemporaneously general questions 
as to morals and duty. Far less does a genuine teacher consider 
his work in a class successful when he has succeeded in keeping 
members within the bounds of reasonable order during a half 
hour. One great need of Sunday schools today is such a method 
as will induce the pupils to apply themselves to the preparation 
of the lesson during the week — to work as faithfully over Josiah 
as they work over Washington. 

In some cases it is probably possible to appeal to a sense of 
duty on the part of the pupil. Here, of course, the personal 
equation is very large. Some teachers more easily 
Appeal Cannot than others have the power to reach the conscience 
"“°f ^ eiT P U P^ S * On t ^ ie ot her hand, some pupils 
are more conscientious than others in their under¬ 
taking of tasks assigned them in the Sunday school. There is 

MS 
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undoubtedly a moral discipline in arousing the pupil's sense of 
duty, but it is to be admitted that in the great majority of cases 
responsibility sits very light upon a member of a Sunday-school 
class, and even the sight of a teacher's careful preparation too 
often does little more than arouse the pupil's admiration. 

In this connection there is suggested the one method which, 
primarily at least, has been efficient in the public school, that is, the 
infliction of some sort of punishment for a failure to 
to Fear prepare one s lesson properly. In rare cases, prob¬ 

ably, punishment or penalty might be efficient, but 
the ties which hold a boy or girl to a Sunday school are so volun¬ 
tary and weak, as compared with the compulsion which keeps them 
in the public school, that any large or general appeal to fear is 
likely to drive the pupil out from the class altogether. Above 
all, scolding is the most successful means of depopulating a 
Sunday-school class yet invented. 

The fundamental effort of the teacher should be to awaken 
the interest of the pupil in the subject under consideration. In 
a voluntary class, such as generally is to be found in 
Interest Must Sunday school, this is apparently the only 

g£ ROUSED _ J k k j j 

but in What ? met hod. Here again it is to be borne in mind that the 
problem is not that of arousing interest in the lesson 
as it is taught by the teacher, and even less in the Sunday school, 
or in the class. Each of these may be a means to the end, but 
the end is to arouse sufficient interest in the lesson to lead the 
pupils to study it. Any means by which the teacher can get a 
personal hold upon the affection of the pupil is, of course, to be 
commended. The organization of the class into a club which 
meets on week days for debates, illustrated lectures, or athletic 
sports has repeatedly proved a great means of awakening an 
esprit du corps within a class, but even when the pupil is thus 
interested in the teacher and the Sunday school itself, there 
remains the further difficulty of transmitting his social interest 
into a studious interest in the Bible. And another caution is to be 
borne in mind, one which in the light of the so-called success 
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of many teachers needs especial emphasis. To arouse an inter¬ 
est in the lesson is not simply to amuse a class while the Sunday 
school is in session. It is the easiest thing in the world to amuse 
a Sunday-school class—to talk to the boys about football games, 
or talk to the girls about each other’s dress, or tell funny stories, 
or even stories about the Bible. But a teacher who has merely 
amused his class is not a teacher. His pupils have not learned 
to study. He has simply been entertainer, and beyond question 
has cheapened his instruction. To amuse a class is not to 
awaken interest in study. 


No, the problem is different. No matter how thorough the 
teacher’s own preparation, his task is incomplete until the pupil 

has been induced to study. And this can be done 

Give the Pu - on iy definite requirement. Even enthusiasm must 

pils Definite , r _ . TT 

Problems be directed to tasks before it is efficient. Here there 

will be as many expedients as there are real teachers. 
Pedagogy is an art, not a science, and it is often true of a teacher, 
as of a poet, that he is born, not manufactured. None the less, 
there are certain results of pedagogical experience that are 
unquestionable. In order to be taught to study, the pupil must 
study. Let the lesson be specific. General requirements and 
expectations are the bane of most schools. Give each pupil a 
definite problem — not too hard — to work out. It may be, of 
course, that more than one pupil or the entire class may have 
the same problem, but let it be as human as possible, definite, 
and very specific. If the teacher has prepared himself rationally, 
he will have found in his own study that the passage chosen for 
the coming Sunday’s lesson is full of such questions, which can 
be definitely assigned in advance to members of the class. The 
preparation of answers to these should be required, and the 
discussion of these answers should constitute the lesson. As 
far as possible questions and answers should be in writing. 
With such a method, if the teacher is reasonably master of the 
subject and is alive to the possibilities of his position, it makes 
little difference what series of lessons are chosen. It may not 
even be necessary to use any system, but deal with some special 
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phase of biblical study. A class of boys has been known to be 
interested an entire year upon the topography of Jerusalem. If 
the teacher is himself not able to prepare these questions, it will, 
of course, be advisable for him to use some lesson-help which 
is itself properly prepared. A great advantage, however, is gained, 
if the pupil feels that the question has been especially prepared 
for him, and a teacher who gives tangible evidence of work is 
most likely to have a working class. 


Quite as important as the assignment of definite problems is 

the reception and treatment of the results brought in. Here it 

is possible to appeal rightfully to the pupil's ambi- 

Appeal to tion. In some cases it has proved highly advan- 
the Pupil’s „ „ f r f , 

Ambition tageous to offer prizes for the best quality of work 

done during a certain period. In other cases it has 

been enough to rank the work brought in, as is done in the 

public schools, giving, perhaps, honorable mention for work of 

a certain grade. If the Sunday school is graded, it is possible 

to make these answers a basis for promotion. But at the same 

time that the appeal is made to ambition it is indispensable that 

the reasonableness and duty of a proper understanding of the 

Bible are also enforced. The main object is here to develop 

studious habits, not pride. 


It may be objected that in thus insisting upon work as the 
one means of getting the pupil into the habit of work we are 
assuming too large an interest on his part to begin 
The Duty of w j t h # There may be some force in the objection, 
but, after all, if a teacher can get a pupil to under¬ 
take any task a considerable number of times, that very fact will 
have engendered interest, or, at least, a habit that is quite as 
good. But the teacher himself should know how to use the 
results of the pupil's work. Simply to allow him to read his 
answers and then sit dumb and quiet — or, more probably, noisy 
and restless — while another is reading his, will be not only to 
dampen interest, but to kill the class. When the pupil brings in 
the report of his work, the second great duty of the teacher 
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begins. He must take his pupils* results and combine them, 
explain them, apply them. Every lesson should be a,unit, and 
however varied the tasks assigned to each boy or girl, when 
their reports are made the teacher must make it evident to them 
that they have been coworking. In a university there is nothing 
that so awakens interest and spurs men to work as the 11 semi¬ 
nary,** and, with proper modification, every Sunday-school class 
should be a 14 seminary.** 

But the problem of how a teacher is to use the results of his 
pupils* work is one of so great importance that it may very well 
be emphasized at another time 
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THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS FROM JOSIAH 

TO EZRA. 


By Professor L. W. Batten, Ph.D., 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


II. 

In a previous article, published in the Biblical World for 
June, 1898, the domestic social relations were given brief con¬ 
sideration. In the present paper it remains to consider those 
factors of the social structure which have to do rather with the 
life of the community. These are naturally those which affect 
the church and the state. But the hierarchical institutions 
could not be adequately considered in a short space; and they 
are passed over, therefore, except as mentioned in connection 
with the general community life. 

I. The civil government .— Down to the exile the king was the 
head of the government. His power was very great; but there 
was a check upon it, which increased as the kings became the 
appointees of a foreign power. Zedekiah desired to shape his 
policy according to Jeremiah’s advice, but he was restrained 
through fear of the princes. He even persuaded Jeremiah to 
deceive these in order that he might be spared the dread effects 
of their displeasure (Jer. 38 : 24 ff.; cf. vs. 5). 

The law required that the king should be a native Israelite; 
that he should be Jehovah’s choice; that he should not burden 
the people in order to maintain a great estate; that he should not 
take many wives to turn away his heart; that he was not to be 
autocratic, but should recognize the law as the norm for himself 
as well as for the people (Deut. 17 :14 ff.). There was no law 
that he should be of the Davidic dynasty, nor that the eldest 
son should succeed. 

As a matter of fact, the choice was determined in our period 
by the popular will, as the selection of Josiah and Jehoahaz 
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(2 Kings 21:24; 23:30); or by the foreign conqueror, as in 
the case of Jehoiakim, Zedekiah, and Gedaliah (2 Kings 23: 34; 
24:17; 25:22). It is highly probable that the assassination 
of Amon, the predecessor of Josiah, was due to the revolt 
of the nobles against the religious tyranny of the house of 
Manasseh. 

The kings appointed by Babylon were but vicegerents in an 
autonomous government. In the post-exilic period there were 
still governors appointed by the foreign king, but with less 
power than the pre-exilic vicegerents. Their actual powers seem 
to have been what they could exact from the people. Ezra is 
said to have been granted large powers (Ezra 7:25 f.); but he 
does not appear to have attempted to exercise them. Nehemiah, 
on the other hand, was able to carry his rule beyond the terms 
of his appointment. 

The king's power was limited by the princes, as above stated, 
and also by the prophets, priests, and by the mass of the people. 
The prophets exercised only a moral restraint upon the chief 
rulers, but it was none the less strong. They exercised a most 
healthful influence upon Josiah. By Huldah's advice the deuter- 
onomic law was put into effect; and Jeremiah contributed much 
to the popular knowledge of the law and obedience to it (Jer. 
11:1-8). Jeremiah could not persuade Jehoiakim and Zedekiah 
to follow his counsel; but even these kings were guided by a 
body of prophets far more numerous, unhappily, than those of 
Jeremiah's spirit, In the later days it would scarcely have been 
possible for Zerubbabel to complete the new temple but for the 
assistance rendered by Haggai and Zechariah. 

The priestly influence was great, though it does not come so 
clearly to the light. There is a story told in Chronicles (2 
Chron. 26:18) that the priests forbade King Uzziah to burn 
incense in the temple. This may not be historical, but it is an 
indication of the loss of the king's priestly functions as the 
priesthood increased in power. The fact that the people of the 
land selected one eligible candidate for the throne rather than 
another shows a power which a reigning monarch could not 
wholly disregard. The free spirit of the people who had offered 
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Rehoboam terms on which they would accept his rule was never 
wholly broken. 

There does not appear to have been any organized popular 
assembly among the Hebrews; but there was a sort of mass 
meeting which exercised a considerable power, especially in the 
post-exilic age. When Josiah made a covenant to obey the 
deuteronomic law, it was in the presence of a popular assembly, 
which in turn became a voluntary party to the covenant (2 
Kings, chap. 23). The assembly of the people proclaimed an 
extraordinary fast, at which Jeremiah caused the first edition of 
his written prophecies to be read (Jer. 36:9). “All the people” 
constituted part of the court before which Jeremiah was tried 
(Jer. 26:11, 16). Ezra did not attempt to enforce the divorce 
of the foreign wives until his plan was ratified by a popular 
assembly (Ezra, chap. 10). Nehemiah summoned “a great 
assembly ” against the rich Jews who had exacted usury of their 
poor brethren (Neh.5:7). The law was read before the peo¬ 
ple, to teach them, undoubtedly, but also to secure their ratifica¬ 
tion of it, and their decree to execute it (Neh. 8: 1 ff.; 13:1). 

The real government in the first century of the post-exilic 
age was, however, an oligarchy. The leaders were not chosen 
by the people, but consisted of heads of families. With these 
and the vicegerent of the Persian king, and often with the priests, 
the real power resided. It was this body which refused the 
offer of the Samaritans to aid in the rebuilding of the temple 
(Ezra 4 : 3). In the decree of Darius “the governor of the Jews 
and the elders of the Jews ” are given permission to build the 
house of God (Ezra 6:7).* The elders are prominent in Eze¬ 
kiel ; their power appears greatly to have increased in the time 
when there was no king to exercise sovereign rights. 

2. The judicial system .— From the earliest times there was a 
supreme judge who was the court of final appeal. This had been 
in the first case Moses, and later was the king. The king often 

‘The historicity of much of the book of Ezra, and some of the book of Nehemiah, 
has of late been seriously called in question by Kosters, Torrey, and others. Their 
conclusions seem to the writer to go farther than the facts warrant. We may admit a 
Jewish coloring, but the statements nevertheless hold good for our purpose. 
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exercised original jurisdiction even in minor matters (i Kings 
3 :16 ff.; 2 Kings 6: 28 f.). The right of appeal, or reference to 
a higher court, was exercised, however, not by plaintiff or 
defendant, but by the judge who found a case too hard for him 
(Deut. 17 : 8 f.). It is interesting to note the expectation that a 
judge would acknowledge a case to be beyond him. How this 
rule worked in practice we do not know. 

The judges constituted a distinct class in the community 
(Deut. 16:18 et passim) , though judicial functions were exer¬ 
cised also by priests, princes, and especially by the king. It 
sometimes appears that a decision was rendered by a court com¬ 
posed of both priests and laymen (Deut. 17:9; 19: 17). 2 In 
the trial of Jeremiah, already alluded to, the priests and the 
prophets were the prosecutors, while the decision was given by 
the princes and the people. Ezra was commissioned to “appoint 
magistrate and judges, which may judge all the people that are 
beyond the river” (Ezra 7 : 25). In his time there were judges 
in every city who were expected to take part in the proceedings 
of the great divorce {ibid., 10:14). 

The judge was a person of great importance, 3 and was looked 
upon with esteem and awe ; but his office, then as now, presented 
many temptations. Deuteronomy contains much good counsel 
for the exercise of this function (e. g., 16 : 18 ff.). From many 
allusions in the prophets, it would seem that the wealthy classes 
found it much easier to win their cases than the poor. 

In oriental society the laws of evidence were not very rigid. 
The judge might discover the rights of a case in any way he saw 
fit. A favorite way, when it was practicable, was to force the 
parties to a suit to reveal the truth unconsciously, as Solomon, 
by a pretense of slaying a child in dispute, discovered the true 
mother. Another method, used most in the early times, was by 
the sacred lot (Josh. 7:16ft.; 1 Sam. 14:40 ff.). But witnesses 

9 Ewald is quite wrong in holding that the priests alone were the judges men¬ 
tioned in the passage cited; see his Antiquities , p. 311. Against his view see Driver, 
Deuteronomy , in loc. 

3 See Isa. 40 :23. In the early law the judges were called 'elohim, i. e. t “ gods ” 
(Exod. 21:6; 22:8f.). 
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were often necessary. It was as easy, however, among the 
Hebrews as among other peoples to procure perjurers. 4 The 
false witness was not only held in great contempt, but severe 
punishment was meted out to him if detected (Deut. 19: 16 ff.). 
The only restriction in the case of witnesses was that two wit¬ 
nesses at least should be required to fix a crime upon anyone. 5 
If the crime were punishable by death, the witnesses must strike 
the first blow 6 [ibid., 13:9; 17:7; cf. John 8:7). 

The most complete evidence we have as to the character of a 
Jewish trial falls in this period (Jer., chap. 26). The arrest was 
not made by officials, but by the prosecutors. They also named 
to the court the sentence demanded. A precedent was cited 
which evidently carried great weight in determining the verdict. 
Personal influence apparently had its part to play (vs. 24). As 
this is almost exactly the procedure in the trial of Jesus, it may 
be inferred that this system persisted in the post-exilic age. 
The trials were conducted in public, usually in the gate as the 
most frequented place. This publicity doubtless contributed 
something to the securing of justice. 

3. Crimes and punishment .—There were many offenses pun¬ 
ishable by death among the Hebrews. The favorite method was 
by stoning. 7 The execution was carried out by the crowd, the 
witnesses throwing the first stone. Burning was rare as a pun¬ 
ishment among the Hebrews. When it occurred, however, the 
criminal was first killed and then the body burned (1 Kings 
13:2; Am. 2:1). In the case of murder the execution was 

4 The difficulty of obtaining trustworthy evidence is clear from the delineation of 
the ideal judge, who will not be limited to the evidence of the senses, and therefore 
will not be easily imposed upon (Isa. 11:3). 

5 In the constitution of the United States it is provided that a person can be con¬ 
victed of treason only by the testimony of two witnesses, or by confession in open 
court (Art. Ill, sec. 3). 

6 Ewald, Antiq ., p. 43, explains this law as growing out of the ancient custom for 
the one who offered a sacrifice to lay his hand upon the head of the victim. Nowack, 
Heb. Arch., p. 328, note 2, is more probably correct in explaining it as a safeguard 
against “frivolous testimony.” 

1 Deut. 13:10; 17:5, for idolatry; 21:21, a rebellious son; 22:21, prenuptial 
infidelity; 22 :23 f., adultery; cf. Ezek. 16:40; 23:47. 
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commonly by sword, spear, or club; and the executioner was 
the go'el, the next of kin to the victim. Upon this person was 
laid the duty of avenging the blood of his kinsman. The Hebrew 
law restricted the general primitive custom by appointing asy¬ 
lums from which the refugee could only be taken by a judicial 
process. The go'el was, however, free to slay the murderer 
before he reached the city of refuge, if he caught him. If the 
asylum was reached by the criminal, and the court decided that 
he had committed intentional murder, he was given up to the go'el 
for execution (Deut. 19 : 1-13). 

This law makes no provision for the release of a homicide 
from the city of refuge. The law of blood revenge was so 
ingrained in the Semitic mind that the effect of Hebrew legisla¬ 
tion was to throw protection around those unfortunates who 
committed manslaughter unintentionally or justifiably. For the 
rude Semite was not likely to draw fine distinctions. This law 
virtually imprisoned the homicide until he deemed it safe to ven¬ 
ture within reach of the avenger. A later law (Numb., chap. 
35) limits the confinement to the life of the high priest, and 
tries to correct another abuse by forbidding a money settlement 
of a blood feud. The congregation, i. e ., the assembly of the 
people at the city of refuge, 8 decides whether the homicide is to 
be given up or not. In the earlier law the elders of his city seem 
to have determined that question. 9 

Another very persistent law among the Hebrews, as among 
other primitive peoples, 10 was the lex talionis. But here, too, the 
Hebrew legislators aimed at restriction in the interest of greater 
protection to the innocent. In Deuteronomy the law is applied 
only to the case of the false witness, upon whom the same pun¬ 
ishment was to be inflicted that he sought for another (19 : 21). 

8 Dillmann supposes the community of the homicide to be meant in Numb. 35 :12, 
24, explaining the passage to harmonize with Deut. 19:12 (Comm, on Numb., Deut., 
and Josh., in loc.). The interpretation given above seems to me preferable. 

9 That the Hebrew laws greatly modified for the better the primitive customs in 
blood feuds may be clearly seen by comparing with the above the early Arabian usage 
as described by W. Robertson Smith in his Kinship and Marriage, pp. 22 f. 

,0 See Dillmann on Exod. 21:23. 
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It is possible, however, that the law of lex taliotds is quoted here 
only as the statement of a general principle of retaliation. In 
the Law of Holiness the lex talioms is given a wider application, 
extending to any bodily injury which one person might do 
to another. 

The primitive Semites, as the lex talioms shows, made bodily 
injuries a favorite mode of punishment. Among the wild Arabs 
in southern Babylonia today the penalty for robbery is cutting 
off the hand (Peters, Nippur , Vol. II, pp. 276f.). The Hebrews 
put strict limitations upon this method of punishment. The 
only case in which cutting off the hand is enjoined is a particu¬ 
larly obnoxious crime of a woman (Deut. 25 : 12). “This is the 
only case, except the jus talioms , where the law ordains bodily 
mutilation as a punishment ” (Dillmann, in loc.). 

Beating, however, was a very common form of punishment, 11 
especially in our period and later. It was often inflicted in addi¬ 
tion to other penalties (Jer. 20:2; 37:15). Deuteronomy, in 
harmony with its efforts to safeguard the rights of the accused, 
limits the number of blows to forty, and provides that they shall 
be accurately counted (25:3). In the time of Josephus this had 
come to mean forty save one ( Antiq ., Vol. IV, 8, 21 ; cf 2 Cor. 
11:24). 

There were various other modes of punishment practiced by 
the Hebrews. Thus we know of the stocks (Jer. 20:2; 29 : 26); 
confiscation or destruction of property (1 Kings 21:15; 1 Sam. 
11:7; Ezra 10:8); imprisonment 13 (Jer. 32: 2; 37:15; 1 Kings 22: 
27); deposition from office (Isa. 22:19ft.; Jer. 29: 26); excom- 
munciation, a penalty unknown in the pre-exilic period (Ezra 
10:8); and pulling out the hair—likewise, so far as known, con¬ 
fined to a late period (Isa. 50:6; Neh. 13:25). We find a 
reference to hanging a body on a tree in Deut. 21:22. The 
criminal was not put to death in this way, however, but the 

"See Exod. 21:20 ; Prov. 10:13; 19:29; Isa. 50:6. 

,a Punishment by confinement was rare in the earlier days, in spite of its pre¬ 
dominance in Egypt, whence the Israelites might have derived such customs. The 
earliest form of imprisonment is enforced residence in a particular city (i Kings 
2:36). 
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dead body was hung up as a mark of deep shame, and as a note 
of warning to others. With this may be compared the case of 
burning mentioned above. 

The penal system of the Hebrews was designed with a two¬ 
fold object: to make sure that no sin should go unpunished, 
as that would leave a stain upon the land from which the 
whole people would suffer; and to safeguard the rights of 
the accused. There was at least a vague effort to put into 
practice the modern principle that a man is presumably innocent 
until proved guilty. But the Hebrews could not rid themselves 
of the ancient deep-seated notion that guilt rested upon the 
whole people until a sin was expiated (see, e. g. t Gen. 4:10; 
Josh. 7:1). Therefore a rite was prescribed to be used in case 
murder was committed by an undiscoverable hand* 3 (Deut. 
21:1 ff.). 

All modern civilized nations provide that the crimes of the 
fathers shall not be visited upon their children. Crimes are not 
allowed to work corruption of blood, however much an innocent 
child may unjustly suffer at the hands of an undiscriminating 
public opinion. The decalogue implies that the children were 
punishable for the sins of their fathers, even to the third and 
fourth generation. Corruption of blood is expressly sanctioned 
in the case of bastards and foreigners (Deut. 23 : 2ff.). Whether 
this was due to a conception of the solidarity of the race or not, 
it was modified in later times. There is an express provision 
that children shall not be put to death for their fathers* sins, 
nor the fathers for the children's (Deut. 24:16; see also Jer. 
3i:29f.; Ezek. 18: 2ff.; 2 Kings 14:6). This shows a distinct 
advance upon the old and common Semitic custom of extermi¬ 
nating the family of a criminal, as was done in the case of Achan 
(Josh. 7:24), and of Saul’s descendants (2 Sam., chap. 21). 

4. The relation of the rich and the poor .— Every society may 
be roughly divided into two classes, which may be designated by 
various names. I have called them the rich and the poor, not 
because these terms are exact, but because they are practically 

*3 Such a rite seems to be sadly needed today in our own country, where so many 
unpunished murders are committed. 
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convenient. It is claimed by many sociologists that modern 
laws and legal procedure favor the strong as against the weak, 
the rich as against the poor. It is certainly true, also, that 
among the Hebrews the man who held a position of advantage 
was apt to use it for his own benefit; but it is also true that we 
find a constant effort on the part of the lawmakers to check the 
abuse of this power; and the prophets who express the higher 
conscience of the nation lift up their voice with one consent in 
favor of the weak. 

It is possible to present a part of the evidence of this care 
for the weaker party in this paper. Deuteronomy absolutely for¬ 
bids the loaning of money, or of anything else, to a Hebrew for 
interest, though interest may be exacted of a foreigner (23:19). 
There is clear evidence that this law was violated, 14 just as our 
laws are which forbid more than a fixed rate. All debts were 
outlawed in the seventh year, if the debtor was a Hebrew (Deut. 
15:1 ff.). The people are enjoined not to refuse to lend to the 
poor because the year of release was near. 15 “The only notice 
in the Old Testament bearing on the observance of this law 
is the obligation undertaken by the Jews in Neh. 10:31 " 
(Driver). 

The creditor was forbidden to go into a debtor’s house to 
receive an article given as a pledge; if the pledge was a gar¬ 
ment, and the debtor was poor, the creditor was forbidden to 
keep it over night 16 (Deut. 24 :10-13). It was forbidden to take 
the millstones in pledge (24:6). There was, however, no 
exemption of property for the debtor. Every particle of his 

14 Ezek. 18:13; 22 :12; Isa. 24 :2; Ps. 15 : 5; Neh. 5 :7; Jer. 15 :10. “ I have not 
lent on usury, neither have men lent to me on usury; yet every one of them doth 
curse me," shows that the practice of taking usury led to much friction. It would 
appear that the custom of taking interest increased in the post-exilic age (cf Matt. 

25:27). 

*s On the question whether the year of release brought about an absolute cancel¬ 
lation of the debt, as I take to be its intent, or only a suspension of payment for the 
Sabbath year, see Driver, Deuteronomy , pp. 178 ff. 

16 The garment was used by the oriental as a covering at night. As wages were 
paid daily (Deut. 24 :15), it would be possible to repay a small loan at the end of the 
same day on which it was made. 
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property, his wife and children, and even his own person, were 
liable to seizure and sale. 

The tithe of the third year—that is, of the vegetable prod¬ 
ucts—was to be held in store for the poor of the land (Deut. 
14 : 28f.; 26 :12 a.; cf. W. Robinson Smith, Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church , 2d edition, p. 362). As there is no provision for 
this tithe in the Priest Code, it is very likely that the attempt 
to enforce it had been given up. In the post-exilic period the 
tithe was extended to the flocks and became the exclusive 
property of the priests and Levites (Numb. 18 : 21 ff.). 17 Provi¬ 
sion was made that the poor should have the gleanings of the 
vineyard, olive trees, and harvest field (Deut. 24:19ff.). The 
earliest code had provided that the poor might eat what grew 
of itself in the seventh year, when the land was to lie fallow 
(Exod. 23: iof.); but in Leviticus the owner of the land was to 
eat this himself (25 :1 -7). The wayfarer was allowed to satisfy 
his immediate wants from the vineyard and cornfield; but was 
not permitted to carry any of the produce away with him (Deut. 
23:24f.). 

The rights of the landholder were jealously guarded. The 
state had no right of eminent domain. 18 There was an inalien¬ 
able right for a family to retain its ancestral lands. If one were 
forced to sell land, on account of poverty, it was the right and 
duty of the nearest of kin to buy it (Jer. 32:7; Ruth 4:1 ff.). 
Women who inherited land, according to a judgment preserved in 
a late source, were restricted in marriage to their own tribe, in 
order to prevent the alienation of land from the tribe (Numbers, 
chap. 36). The accumulation of landed estates in violation of 

*7 In Tobit I :8 there is a probable reference to the deuteronomic tithe for the 
poor: “ The third tithe I gave to them to whom it was meet” Josephus knows the 
law, but is evidently attempting a harmony of the two codes, Antiq ., IV, 8, 22. There 
is no good evidence that the law was actually enforced. The references in Neh. 
10:37; 13 : 5; Mai. 3:8, 10 are to the tithes of the Priest Code. It is held by some, 
e. Nowack, Heb. Arch., II, 258, that the tithe of the Priest Code, like that of 
Deuteronomy, covered only vegetable products. 

18 Naboth refused to sell his land to Ahab, and the king could not force him to 
part with his estate. Jezebel secured the coveted property by confiscation after Naboth 
had been put to death on the charge of blasphemy and lise-majesti (1 Kings, chap. 21). 
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this principle was severely denounced by Isaiah (5:8). Provision 
was finally made which substituted for the sale of land a lease 
expiring by limitation in the year of jubilee (Leviticus, chaps. 25, 
27 ; Numb. 36:4). 

5. Trade and industrial relations. — The Hebrews did not 
become in our period an important trading people. The ideals 
of wealth were to the last pastoral and agricultural. 19 The tithes 
were laid to the last on the produce of the soil and of the flock. 
There were, however, other industrial classes, as potters (Jer. 
18:19), fishermen and hunters (ibid., 16:16), barbers (Ezek. 
5:1), carpenters and masons (2 Kings 22:6; Ezra 3:7), crafts¬ 
men and smiths (2 Kings 24:14), goldsmiths and perfumers 
(Neh. 3:8). There were merchants, too, who are said to have 
taken part in the rebuilding of the walls (Neh. 3 : 32), but they 
were probably Phoenicians, as this people seems to have con¬ 
trolled Jewish trade in the early post-exilic period (Neh. 13 : 16). 
The Jews, like some modern societies, seemed to look with con¬ 
tempt upon traders.* 0 In fact, the common Hebrew term for 
trader is properly Canaanite. The exile had a great influence in 
developing the trade spirit. It was the most convenient thing 
for an unattached people to turn to (see Nowack, Heb . 
Arch., I, p. 251). 

The deuteronomic law prescribes that the traders, who are 
there assumed to be Hebrews, shall be just in their dealings. 
They are forbidden to have a large ephah or weight for buying 
and a small one for selling (Deut. 35:13 ff.; cf. Am. 8:5; Lev. 
19 : 35 ff.; Mic. 6 : 10 f.; Prov. 16 : 11 ; Ezek. 45 : 10 f.). The pro¬ 
hibition and the references cited show pretty clearly that there 
was a great deal of cheating in trade. The orientals do not seem 
today to recognize any ethical principles in buying and selling. 
But it is evident that among the Hebrews there was a high ideal, 
little as it may have been regarded. 

This article may fitly conclude with a few words about the 
social ideal of the Hebrew people. From the data given it must 

19 See, e. g., Jer. 5 : 17 ; 9 : 10 ; Deut. 28 ; Joel, chap. 1 ; Ezek. 28 :26. 

90 Ezek. 16 : 29, correctly rendered, as Davidson in the Camb. Bib., “ with the mer¬ 
chants’ land, even Chaldea ; ” cf. 17:4; Hos. 12:7; Isa. 47:15. 
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be apparent that the ideal was communistic rather than individ¬ 
ual. The idea perpetually insisted on is that the nation con¬ 
stitutes a family, and the relation of one member to another is 
that of brother. Hence it is that the Hebrew might make exac¬ 
tions of the foreigner which were prohibited in the case of a 
fellow-Hebrew. The scandal caused by the oppression of the 
poor in Nehemiah’s day was due to the ill-treatment of brethren : 
41 Our flesh is as the flesh of our brethren, our children as their 
children ” (Neh. 5:5). The governor denounced the oppressors 
because they exacted usury of their brothers : 14 Would ye even 
sell your brethren?” he asks in righteous indignation. 

It is true that the tie of blood kinship was very strong among 
other nations than the Hebrew; 21 but the relation growing out 
of these ties was purified by the higher ethical conceptions of 
the Hebrews, and the bond was more comprehensive. The 
development of the idea of Abraham as the father of the race, 
and the extension of the term brother to mean any Hebrew, 
were important factors in forming the conception of the solidarity 
of the peculiar people. From this bond we can easily under¬ 
stand much of the good in the social life of the people. Modern 
sociologists may learn much from a study of the Hebrew 
ideals. 

•'See W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, and H. C. Trumbull, Blood Cove¬ 
nant. 
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fHE NATURE OF THE LEPROSY OF THE BIBLE. 


FROM A MEDICAL AND BIBLICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


By Jay F. Schamberg, A.B., M.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The nature of the leprosy described in the thirteenth chap¬ 
ter of the book of Leviticus has been the subject of considerable 
research on the part of medical and biblical scholars. 

That there should exist today diversity of opinion upon the 
nature of this disease is not surprising, when the difficulties 
attending the translation of the biblical text are properly under¬ 
stood. 

During the past four thousand years the Hebrew language 
has been undergoing the evolutionary changes to which all lan¬ 
guages are subject. There can be no doubt that the meanings 
of some words have been so modified that their primitive signifi¬ 
cation has been entirely lost. It is a philologic axiom that the 
older a language becomes, the more do the w'ords draw away 
from their etymologic progenitors. And so translators of the 
Bible have been confronted with the difficult task of translating 
certain Hebrew words, the exact meanings of which had been 
lost during the march of centuries. These words, which con¬ 
veyed definite and specific ideas to the writers of the Bible, have 
been translated only with the aid of the etymologic key. Such 
translations, while approximate, are often sufficiently inexact to 
lead to grave error. Medical terms, such as are used in the 
description of leprosy, have been particularly difficult of trans¬ 
lation. This may account for some of the incongruities in the 
translated text. 

In discussing the nature of the lepra hebrceorum , the question 
which naturally presents itself for solution is: “Was the lepra 
of the Bible identical with our modern leprosy or lepra ?” Let 
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us institute a comparison between the tsaraath of Moses and 
the modern disease of leprosy. 

Turning to the thirteenth chapter of Leviticus (King James 
version), we read: 

Vss. 1, 2, “And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron say¬ 
ing/* “When a man shall have in the skin of his flesh a rising, a 
scab or bright spot, and it be in the skin of his flesh like the 
plague of leprosy ; then he shall be brought unto Aaron the priest, 
or unto one of his sons, the priests/’ Vs. 3, “And the priest 
shall look on the plague in the skin of the flesh, and when the 
hair in the plague is turned white, and the plague in sight be 
deeper than the skin of his flesh, it is a plague of leprosy; and 
the priest shall look on him and pronounce him unclean.” 1 
Vs. 45, “And the leper in whom the plague is, his clothes shall 
be rent and his head bare, and he shall put a covering upon his 
upper lip, and shall cry, ‘unclean, unclean.*” Vs. 46, “All 
the days wherein the plague shall be in him, he shall be defiled: 
he is unclean: he shall dwell alone: without the camp shall his 
habitation be.” 

According to the above description, the characteristic fea¬ 
tures of leprosy were (1) the existence of bright white spots in 
the skin, the hair of which had also become white; (2) the 
depression of the patches below the level of the skin; (3) the 
existence of quick raw flesh; (4) the spreading of the scab or 
scall. . 

Now let us turn to a description of modern leprosy. Leprosy 
is a chronic constitutional disease, in all probability caused by 
the introduction into the system of a specific germ, and affecting 
chiefly the skin and nervous system. There are two forms, the 
tubercular or nodular form, and the anaesthetic or nervous; 
these two varieties are frequently associated. 

The tubercular form is characterized by the occurrence of 
dark-brown nodules upon the skin, particularly that of the face. 
These may persist, disappear spontaneously, or break down and 
discharge. In an advanced case the face is covered with firm, 
livid, nodular elevations, between which are evident deep furrows 

1 Vss. 4-44 are omitted for want of space. 
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corresponding to the natural lines of the face. This is particu¬ 
larly marked upon the forehead, and gives to the patient the 
so-called leonine expression. The nose, lips, and ears are swol¬ 
len beyond their natural size, the eyes are staring, the eyebrows 
and eyelashes lost, the whole producing a hideous picture of 
deformity. The breath is putrid and the voice hoarse. 

In the anaesthetic form of leprosy the first manifestation 
upon the skin is frequently an outbreak of large blisters, which 
rupture and leave whitish scars. Or there may appear spots of a 
bluish-red or reddish-brown color, later becoming yellow. Occa¬ 
sionally white spots, much whiter than the rest of the skin, 
occur. There is, in the beginning, increased sensibility over 
these spots; later, however, the sensation becomes impaired and 
finally lost, so that the prick of a pin is no longer felt. The 
patient suffers much from terrible shooting pains along the 
nerves. As the disease progresses, the limbs become paralyzed, 
the muscles waste, and the skin becomes harsh and dry. The 
patient loses strength and becomes bedridden. Ulceration or 
gangrene may occur, involving the fingers and toes, or even the 
hands and feet. These members rot off, leaving discharging 
and mutilated stumps. The patient, weakened by the ravages of 
this disease, falls easy prey to intercurrent affections. 

Now, comparing this with the Levitical description, we are, 
first of all, struck by the absence of all reference in the latter to 
the hideous facial deformity. If such had existed, it could not 
possibly have escaped observation. We must therefore take it 
for granted that it did not exist. Now, although improbable, it 
is still within the bounds of possibility that the tubercular 
variety of leprosy was not known in biblical times. While 
tubercular leprosy comprises 50 to 75 per cent, of all cases in 
temperate climates, it reaches as low as 20 or even 10 per cent, 
in tropical climates. It is, then, with anaesthetic leprosy that we 
will compare tsaraath . 

It is true that bright white spots do occur in the early stages 
of anaesthetic leprosy; these are, however, far from constant. 
The spots are much more likely to be reddish, brownish, or yel¬ 
lowish in color. Indeed, the white spots are so infrequent that 
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no mention is made of them in ordinary text-books on the sub¬ 
ject, but only in the most exhaustive treatises. And yet the 
Talmud laid so much stress upon the degree of whiteness that 
it subtly distinguished four grades of white and compared them 
to snow, limestone, the membrane of an egg, and the wool of a 
newly born lamb. 

The hair of the body in leprosy becomes brittle and falls 
out; where it remains it may turn white. This is diagnostically 
of so little importance that it is barely mentioned in the whole 
literature of the subject. 

The most characteristic sign of anaesthetic leprosy is the 
occurrence of loss of sensation over discolored areas. The 
color of the spot is a matter of little moment. There is abso¬ 
lutely no mention in the Levitical text of loss of feeling in the 
white spots. There is likewise no mention of paralysis, wasting 
of muscles, shooting pains, and, most remarkable of all, of the 
terrible mutilations. 

The Levitical code prescribed that in doubtful cases the 
several examinations of the patient should be made at intervals 
of seven days, thus permitting the priest to note the progress 
of the disease. Leprosy is an exceedingly slow affection, par¬ 
ticularly in the beginning, and a fortnight would show absolutely 
no change in the vast majority of cases. 

Now, if the Mosaic description did not refer to leprosy, to 
what did it refer ? There are several well-known diseases of the 
skin characterized by symptoms corresponding with the biblical 
description of tsaraath . 

There is a disease known as “ vitiligo,” quite common in the 
tropics, which is characterized by bright white spots, the hairs 
of which lose their color and become white. The disease tends 
to get progressively worse, and may involve large areas of the 
body surface. Cases are on record of negroes affected with this 
disease turning entirely white. The affection is a harmless one 
and is only objectionable on account of the disfigurement that 
it occasions. While this description is fresh in our memory, let 
us refer to Levit. 13:12: “Then the priest shall consider and 
behold, if the leprosy have covered all his flesh, he shall pro- 
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nounce him clean, that hath the plague: it is turned white: he 
is clean.” This verse would be quite inexplicable if this disease 
were regarded as leprosy, for it partakes of the nature of a 
paradox that the spreading of a diseased area (granted that the 
disease be of the gravity of leprosy) until the entire body is 
involved should be interpreted as rendering one clean or free 
from disease. This verse could be readily explained, however, 
under the assumption that the disease was vitiligo: the turning 
white of the entire surface would cause the obliteration of all 
spots, as there would then be uniformity of color; vitiligo hav¬ 
ing no other symptoms, the patient would, to all intents and 
purposes, be well or clean. 

It might be contended that the tsaraath of Moses had under¬ 
gone modifications during the lapse of centuries, and had finally 
terminated in our modern leprosy. This is extremely improb¬ 
able, as we have a thoroughly authentic and detailed description 
of leprosy by Aretaeus, written in the first century of the Chris¬ 
tian era. The description corresponds exactly with modern 
leprosy. If leprosy has not changed in the slightest degree 
within the past 1800 years, it is not likely that it ever presented 
any marked deviations from its present picture. 

Yet, it may be urged : If biblical and modern leprosy are dis¬ 
tinct diseases, how is it that the ancients and the moderns con¬ 
cur in ostracizing and segregating those afflicted with this disease, 
and this disease alone ? I am of the opinion that scriptural exam¬ 
ple is the sole factor that has led to the segregating of lepers. 
The sequestering of lepers was indorsed by science centuries 
after it had been practiced as a result of biblical mandate. Had 
the Bible never been written, it is probable that lepers would 
today be at large. While leprosy is supposed to be a conta¬ 
gious disease today, there is not a unanimity of sentiment on 
this subject, among authorities. It is probably no more conta¬ 
gious than pulmonary consumption, and less so than syphilis. 
With these diseases, however, there was no biblical example of 
ostracism to be followed. Despite the explicit proscriptions in 
Leviticus, there is much evidence to prove that the ancient 
Jews themselves, at least in the talmudical times, did not look 
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upon tsaraath as contagious. While Jewish lepers were obliged 
to live outside the camp, the same restrictions were not imposed 
upon non-Jews. The Mishnah says: Leprous heathens and 
unnaturalized proselytes were not unclean; neither were the 
clothing nor the houses of leprous heathens unclean. Is it 
probable that a law discriminating between Jew and heathen in 
its enforcement would be sanitary in character? Furthermore, 
a fianc£ suspected of leprosy was not to be examined upon the 
day of his marriage, but only upon the seventh day thereafter. 
What a hazardous indiscretion, had the disease been regarded 
as contagious ! Again, examinations of suspected lepers were 
never conducted at the beginning of a holiday, but were always 
postponed until its termination. 

If a person pulled out the white hairs (which were supposed 
to be characteristic of leprosy) before the official examination, 
he was clean. It was the letter of the law that had to be 
enforced. Hygiene would have said : This man had the diagnos¬ 
tic signs of the disease upon him ; but ceremonial law stepped in 
and said: They are no longer present. 

In all cases of doubt the patient was regarded as clean. This 
would have been an unwise policy in dealing with a contagious 
disease. 

The above considerations indicate that leprosy, or rather 
tsaraath , was not considered by the ancient Jews a contagious 
disease. 

Now, if leprosy was not considered contagious, the expulsion 
of the lepers from the camp could not have had a sanitary sig¬ 
nificance, and if it had not, what was its import? It was purely 
and simply 3. religious ceremonial. The God of Moses was a 
personal God, a being who interfered in mundane affairs, who 
rewarded the good and punished the wicked. Leprosy was a 
disease inflicted by God upon those who transgressed his laws. 
It was a divine retribution, a visitation of providence for evil 
thoughts and evil deeds. It was called the “ finger of God.” 
Every leper mentioned in the Old Testament was smitten with 
this disease because of some transgression. Kalisch says: 
“Miriam uttered disrespectful words against God’s chosen 
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servant, Moses, and therefore was she smitten with leprosy. Joab 
together with his family and descendants were cursed by David 
for having treacherously murdered his great rival, Abner. Gehazi 
provoked the anger of Elisha for his mean covetousness calcu¬ 
lated to bring the name of Israel into disrepute among the heathen. 
King Azariah clung to reproachful worship on high places; and 
Uzziah was smitten with incurable leprosy for his alleged usurpa¬ 
tion of priestly privileges in burning incense on the golden altar 
of the temple. ,, 

The Talmud declared that leprosy should be looked upon by 
the sufferer as an “altar of atonement,” since it was only sent for 
great transgressions,such as idolatry, incest, calumny, and perjury. 

It was only natural, therefore, that the people by a posteriori 
reasoning should have looked upon persons afflicted with tsaraath 
as transgressors. They had violated the laws of God, and their 
transgression had been great, else they would not have been so 
afflicted. Their presence, therefore, in the community was likely 
to contaminate, to morally infect others: hence were they ostra¬ 
cized. And so long as the signs of the disease, or, metaphori¬ 
cally speaking, the finger of God, remained upon them, so long 
were they obliged to remain without the camp. When the leper 
was cured, the priest was to make an atonement before the Lord, 
and expiatory sacrifices in the form of a sin-offering and a tres¬ 
pass-offering were to be made. 2 

In the consideration of the nature of tsaraath , we have thus 
far had recourse to internal evidence alone. Let us endeavor to 
gain some knowledge through collateral channels. 

The earliest translation of the word tsaraath into any language 
was, of course, its rendering into the Greek in the translation of 
the Hebrew Bible. In the Septuagint the word tsaraath is ren¬ 
dered by the word “ lepra.” We are justified, therefore, in believ¬ 
ing that the Hebrews attached the same meaning to the word 
tsaraath that the Greeks did to the word lepra. Now, lepra is 
derived from the word “lepros,” which means rough or scaly. 
According to the medical writings of Aetius, Actuarius, Oriba- 

9 From the above paragraph it is evident that the disease known as leprosy was a 
curable affection. No cure is known for modern leprosy. 
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sius, and others, lepra was uniformly regarded as a circular super¬ 
ficial eruption of the skin—in other words, the psoriasis of 
modern times. Lepra was also regarded by the Greeks as curable, 
as may be observed in the following quotation from Hippocrates : 
“Lichen and lepra are the more easily cured, the more recent 
they are, and the younger the patients, and the more soft and 
fleshy the parts of the body in which they occur.” 

There is absolutely nothing in the Greek description of lepra 
that suggests, even in a remote manner, the modern leprosy. The 
Greeks in speaking of true leprosy did not use the term lepra, 
but elephantiasis. It is evident that they meant by lepra an 
affection distinct and apart from our modern disease of leprosy. 

The confusion and obscurity that have enveloped this subject 
for centuries have resulted from the use of different terms in 
successive ages to designate the same disease, and from a total 
change in the meaning and application of the word lepra. 

With the evidence at hand, the following conclusions may be 
formulated : (1) ‘that the biblical disease known as tsaraaih com¬ 
prised a number of cutaneous disorders, chief among which were 
vitiligo and psoriasis ; (2) that there is no evidence in the Levit- 
ical description to warrant the belief that leprosy, in the modern 
sense of the word, existed among the Jews at that period ; (3) 
that tsaraath was not looked upon by the Jews, at least in the tal- 
mudical times, as a contagious disease ; (4) that the segregation 
of lepers had its origin in the biblical example of sequestering 
those affected with tsaraath; (5) that the word lepra or leprosy is 
at the present day applied to a totally different disease from that 
which the Greeks so designated ; and (6) that translators of the 
Bible ought not to use the term lepra or leprosy in translating 
tsaraath , but ought rather to Anglicize the Hebrew word itself. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF LAWS AND JUSTICE IN 
EARLY JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN ERAS. 

FROM TALMUDIC AND POST-BIBLICAL RECORDS. 

By Julius Silversmith, M.A., 

Washington, D. C. 

The thousands of legal works and writings upon jurispru¬ 
dence, whether derived from the Justinian, Roman, or Napo¬ 
leonic codes, have not materially improved or supplanted the 
biblical and talmudic methods of dispensing justice. Albeit a 
Blackstone has laid down a guide for legal students, the princi¬ 
ples are no less derived from the Old Testament laws ; a Green- 
leaf has made some innovations regarding evidence, but, in a 
general sense, the same rules were applied in their widest sense 
by the Jews during the two statehoods. 

The Hebrew term Mishpath expresses a sacred sentiment, 
while the talmudic Beth-din , the tribunal of law, was no less a 
hallowed conception among the Israelites in their primitive eras. 
The chief aim of the elders was directed to rightly adjudge all 
differences according to equitable principles. The biblical dicta, 
from their very inception, declare for the ethical idea of a place 
of judgment. The deity is represented as the most high and 
impartial judge, and it is commanded that all men must appeal 
to those selected and called to administer affairs of justice. To 
ask for a decision was to bring the causes of complaints before 
God; to come before a tribunal was to tread upon holy ground ; 
God was always present. Such was the expression regarding 
courts and judges. 

The most humane, cardinal principle underlying the Jewish 
methods of jurisprudence was that all men, heathen or Israelite, 
were equal before the tribunes. In Mosaism no forcible means 
was advocated, as was the habit among the surrounding nations, 
which drew lines between castes, and where distinctions were 
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made between men. The Mosaic laws discriminated largely 
between parents and their children, as also between the master 
and his slaves, and they sought more particularly to guard and 
protect the widows and orphans. The Roman and Greek laws 
were diametrically opposed to such laws in that these rights 
were not protected. 

That the framers of the Declaration of Independence of the 
American revolutionists in 1776 had taken their cue from the 
Judaic system is clearly demonstrated. “All men are equal 
before the law,” is the dictum expressed in the Judaic and 
American Magna Charta. The Justinian Pandects, more than 
five hundred years before Christ, were devoid of these cardinal 
principles. 

Prior to the exodus from Egypt the heads of houses were 
the judges. After that event, Moses, the lawgiver, assumes 
this prerogative. But this labor was too much for a single per¬ 
son, and he soon organized courts, thereby separating the state 
affairs from the judiciary. While so journeying in the desert, 
he was advised by Jethro to cause the people of Israel to elect 
the most honored, enlightened, and rational men to act as judges 
over communities comprising 1,000, 100, 50, and 10 persons, 
making it incumbent upon them that all complicated and diffi¬ 
cult causes be finally adjudicated by Moses. All of these judges 
were provided with associates, termed Shoterim , who were the 
authorized officers for executing all orders and mandates. After 
the people were domiciled in Palestine, this system was again 
altered to the circumstances that courts were established in 
cities and towns. In this, as in former systems, the judges were 
to submit questions, and decisions, when difficult or complicated, 
to the upper court, located in the portals of the temple, whereof 
the high priest was the presiding head. There were evidently 
many such courts ; the tribunal allows to each court three judges, 
while Flavius Josephus claims that seven men were the judges. 

Aside from these circuit courts there was also a college of 
elders—a senate whose functions were designed to rid the city 
of all evil and crime. They had likewise jurisdiction over life 
and death. They were also a sort of coroner's jury, in case a 
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person was found murdered, and the person who had committed 
the deed was unknown. 

There was a third tribunal, the heads of which were desig¬ 
nated P'lilim , arbitrating judges, whose duties were to assess 
damages and torts. 

The upper—or, as we may call it, the supreme — court, located 
in the anteportals of the holy of holies, was not an appellate 
court for contending litigants, but rather for the purpose of giv¬ 
ing the lower-court judges the privilege to bring questions of 
law and equity before this highest court. It was permitted, 
however, for parties at law to place their causes before this court 
in the beginning. Thus the people were prone to call into their 
affairs Joshua, Samuel, Saul, and David, and others, as their tem¬ 
poral arbiters. The foremost of these was Samuel, who had 
attained the greatest popular confidence, having established local 
courts at Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpah, which he regularly visited. 
It is related of David that he selected six thousand Levites as 
judges and executive officers, placing them in the cities and 
towns throughout Palestine. Again, when the state suffered 
partition, King Jehosaphat was active in recognizing the judiciary 
by appointing judges of the highest tribunal, consisting of 
priests, Levites, and tribal chieftains. At the head of these, a 
prince of the house of Judah was appointed as the secular judge, 
while the high priest was the presiding judge in all spiritual 
matters. There was, besides, the college of elders, which had the 
function of deciding all causes. 

This was the system of jurisprudence in vogue during the 
first and second statehood of the Jews, and even throughout the 
talmudic eras and for several centuries thereafter. Every city 
contained a local court, and three authorized law professors. If 
a city contained 120 Jewish citizens, it was provided with a senate 
of twenty-three members, which was known as the minor sanhe¬ 
drim, and had jurisdiction in capital punishments. Jerusalem 
city had two such tribunals, one over the approach of the hill of 
the temple, and the other in the anteportals of the temple. 
The latter was termed the Sanhedrim, and consisted of seventy- 
one members, chiefly priests, Levites, and Israelites. Its presi- 
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dent was a prince of some tribe, and a parent judge acted as 
vice-president. Its number, seventy-one, was obligatory, so that 
a majority decision could always be relied on. Aside from the 
judges there were two recording clerks for noting decisions, either 
in cases of acquittal or condemnation. 

The difference between the courts which had three judges, 
with jurisdiction only in civil and minor cause, and the sanhe¬ 
drim of twenty-three judges was that the latter decided and 
adjudicated in capital crimes. The local courts were invariably 
at the portals of a town or city, and near to the public market, 
where frequent quarrels and differences ensued. The higher 
courts of the holy city were held in a large and spacious hall of 
the temple. 

During the second Jewish statehood the two small sanhe¬ 
drims held sessions respectively in the approach to temple hill, 
and at the antehall of the temple. The great sanhedrim was 
assigned to an inner chamber of great dimensions. All sessions 
were public. The judges were ranged in a semi-circular row of 
seats, so that each could see the other. The prince, or Nassi , 
was the president, who was invariably elected by the members 
of the sanhedrim ; at his right side the parent judge, Ab-beth-din , 
took his station. There were besides three rows of students 
and candidates, placed a step lower than were the sanhedrim 
incumbents, and from these candidates vacancies were filled. 

The terms of session were not fixed, and were subject to the 
desires of contending litigants. After the exilic era the local 
judges were required to hold sessions twice a week—on Mon¬ 
days and Thursdays — an ordinance ascribed to Ezra. Another 
ordinance required that sessions should be held during the day 
—generally in the morning or between the hours of the offer¬ 
ing in the temple and the vesper act. The supreme court often 
continued its sessions after sunset. No sessions of any of the tri¬ 
bunals were permitted either on sabbath or holidays, between 
the first and fifteenth day of Nisan and Tishri. The feast days 
were ordained as the first two and the last two days of Pesach 
(Easter) and Feast of Booths, the two days of Pentecost and 
New Year, as well as the Day of Atonement. The sessions could 
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be called at will by the sanhedrim on all other days not other¬ 
wise interdicted. The Nassi could convene a session whenever 
occasion required it. 

It was the rule that individual litigants could choose their 
judges by mutual consent. Parties were required to bring all 
civil suits before their local judges, who had complete jurisdic¬ 
tion. A complainant was required to make his plea verbally or 
by a written statement, but in no case was he permitted to state 
the cause. A citation could issue, and a deputy was authorized 
to summon the defendant for the day and hour set apart; the 
prosecutor could deliver this subpoena himself, if he desired to 
do so. It was required that the judge should understand the 
language of the complainant, although he might not speak his 
tongue; otherwise he was permitted to employ a translator. 
None could be heard in the absence of one or the other. 

No intimidation was to be allowed. When both came before 
the courts, the complainant had to state the cause of his com¬ 
plaint, together with all the circumstances relating to it. The 
defendant was allowed to state in full his counter-argument and 
defense. A general denial was not accepted. 

A person charged with a crime could not be at liberty, and 
was held in confinement until a decision was rendered in his 
case. A verdict was never uttered until the second day after 
the defendant was found guilty, and his execution was at once 
proceeded with, so that no undue misery or torture might harass 
the condemned; then, until the last moments before the execu¬ 
tion, the culprit was allowed to bring facts before the judges 
which might be in his favor, and the courts were required to 
listen to him, and, if necessary, upset their verdict. 

The Jewish law tolerated no advocates or lawyers. The 
complainants and defendants were constantly before the eyes of 
the judges. Nor were any preliminary investigations permis¬ 
sible of either one or the other party, nor could the courts 
declare a judgment or verdict in the absence of either the com¬ 
plainant or defendant. 

An important feature was the taking of testimony from wit¬ 
nesses ; if no witnesses were present or cognizant of the facts, 
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the oath was of paramount necessity. Aside from these latter, 
the inquiry into circumstances surrounding a cause are most 
minutely given in the Talmud. Such methods as tortures and 
inquisitions are unknown either to the Mosaic or talmudic eras. 
An execution could take place only in the presence of the judges 
and the witnesses, which latter were required to lay their hands 
upon the culprit as the first of the executioners. 
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THE STUDY OF MAN AS RELATED TO RELIGIOUS 

WORK. 


By Professor George E. Dawson, Ph.D., 
Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mass. 


Professor Hadden, in his recent book, The Study of Man , 
says: 11 It seems strange that man should study everything in 
heaven and earth and largely neglect the study of himself, yet 
this is what has virtually happened.” If this is true of human 
knowledge in general, it is more especially true of that branch 
of knowledge which has to do with men’s religious natures. 
Religious teachers, both in the pulpit and in the Sunday-school 
class-room, have as yet scarcely glimpsed the human problem 
involved in their work. As theologians they have studied God 
and such cognate subjects as have been supposed t6 define 
man’s relations to God. As teachers they have studied the 
Bible, the geography of Palestine, Bible history, and similar 
topics. But both, theologians and Sunday-school teachers, have 
contented themselves with the most general and vague knowl¬ 
edge of the adults and children to whom they have been minis¬ 
tering. 

One has but to examine the curricula of theological semi¬ 
naries, where the standard of preparation for religious leadership 
is set, to realize how completely neglected are those branches of 
scientific knowledge which bear directly upon human life. Soci- 
ology, indeed, is beginning to receive attention, but sociology is 
the most highly complex and derivative of the human sciences. 
Without a knowledge of the more specific and elementary sciences 
from which it is derived, it can be made little more than a mat¬ 
ter of social recipes, and is of doubtful value. These funda¬ 
mental sciences, such as biology, anthropology, and psychology, 
have no recognized place in the training of religious workers. 
Now, of course, it is said that secular education supplies these 
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forms of instruction. This may be true, but secular schools do 
not, as a rule, take the point of view even of ethical education, 
to say nothing of religious education. Science is often taught 
from the point of view of knowledge for its own sake, which 
may satisfy the conscience of an esoteric scholarship, but which 
is as illogical for the flesh-and-blood existence of men as is the 
standard of art for art’s sake. As a matter of fact, too, the 
majority of college men who enter theological seminaries have 
had little thorough training in these human sciences. Certain it 
is that seminary graduates, of more recent years, complain of 
their deficiency in this respect. Within a few months a consid¬ 
erable number of well-educated ministers of the gospel have 
told the writer that they suffer in their work from ignorance of 
such branches of knowledge. Some of them are trying to sup¬ 
plement their education by graduate work in schools that give 
them facilities for biological or psychological research. 

But, I fancy, the absence of departments which would bring 
the modern sciences to bear upon religious problems is not due 
solely to the fact that such work should be done elsewhere. It 
is partly due to an antagonism to scientific work, or at least to 
a mistrust of its effects upon the minds of students. We have 
here to do with the age-long antipathy shown by religious leaders 
toward a scientific outlook upon the phenomena of life. The 
history of the conflict between science and theology is the most 
distressing thing in human annals to a man who tries to be reli¬ 
gious and intelligent at the same time. One cannot help won¬ 
dering how long this sort of thing will continue and the church 
remain in the position of accepting no fact from scientific sources 
until it is forced to do so. With the widest charity for all shades 
of opinion, we Christians should at least do two things: (i) 
read history and (2) open our eyes to current events. We can¬ 
not read history without learning that scientific knowledge has 
finally conquered in every issue; and we cannot open our eyes 
to current events without seeing that scientific knowledge and 
scientific methods of obtaining and applying it are advancing 
with irresistible and rapidly accelerating force. Nor is this to 
be wondered at. Science, after all is said for or against it, is only 
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the investigation and classification of facts; and facts are true 
things, and truth is eternal, whether on the earth beneath or in 
the heavens above. 

If one has to lament the neglect of the human sciences in 
theological seminaries, he has also to lament their neglect in the 
training of Sunday-school workers. Some eleven million chil¬ 
dren and adults in the United States are today receiving their 
religious education under the auspices of the International 
Sunday-School Association. The leaders of this great move¬ 
ment are devoted and zealous men and women. They have done 
a great work and have made posterity their debtors. But we 
cannot ignore their limitations, though we would fain excuse 
them. Their lesson material is chosen from a theologically 
religious point of view, and not from a psychologically and peda- 
gogically religious point of view. I say 14 theologically religious 
point of view,” because the aim appears to be to select biblical 
truth according to standards that the various religious bodies 
hold to be necessary, and not according to the nature and needs 
of those instructed. The result is that all grades of intelligence 
and all levels of interest are subjected to the same conditions, 
except in those rare cases where teachers have sufficient discern¬ 
ment and skill to make adaptations. Such a uniformity in lesson 
material has, of course, no sanction in educational science. It 
violates the first principle of graded instruction, and all attempts 
at effective gradation of Sunday schools must be farcical so long 
as such a method obtains. 

But if the selection of lesson material is at fault, the selec¬ 
tion and training of teachers are more so. One may easily be 
betrayed into unjust criticism at this point, and such criticism I 
have the greatest desire to avoid. We must remember, to be 
sure, that Sunday-school teaching is largely a volunteer service, 
and there is a dearth of men and women who are willing to 
undertake it. But this cannot obscure the fact that, if the church 
is to rise to its full duty and privilege as an educative force, it 
must raise the standard of its teaching. Even as affairs now 
stand, teachers might often be selected for their practical knowl¬ 
edge of a given age or condition of childhood, and for their 
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interest in such. They could also, in any case, be given a 
different point of view from which to work. At present the 
stress is all laid upon the Bible and the methods of teaching the 
Bible. Teachers are exhorted to study their Bibles. They 
attend normal classes that they may learn the interpretation of 
passages of Scripture and the best methods of teaching a par¬ 
ticular lesson. Commentaries and lesson-helps abound, and are 
diligently used. And this is well. None too much pains is 
taken in obtaining knowledge of the Bible and the methods of 
teaching it. But is this the end of Sunday-school work ? Or is 
it the means ? Obviously, it is but the means, and the end is 
the perfecting of religious character in the child. But how can 
the latter be accomplished without an adequate knowledge of 
what the child is and what he needs ? This knowledge is the 
neglected factor in Sunday-school work. The Sunday school, 
in fact, is bibliocentric instead of anthropocentric. That is to 
say, its work centers in the Bible and not in the man. 

There is, then, no scientific study of man as a preparation 
for religious work. Religion, which is the most complex prod¬ 
uct of human consciousness, should be the last to disregard the 
elements of physical and psychical life that enter into that con¬ 
sciousness. Yet such is the case. Sin, which the church regards 
as the most deadly malady of the soul, should be the first to 
receive as accurate a diagnosis as modern knowledge can render. 
Yet such is not the case. The stress of religious training is laid 
upon the means and methods of religious culture and regenera¬ 
tion from sin. The life that is to be made religious, or regen¬ 
erated, is regarded only in a general and theoretical way. There 
are no courses of instruction in theological seminaries that apply 
modern science in revealing how God makes a man, or how man, 
through his ignorance and depravity, may unmake himself. 
There are no normal classes in the Sunday school for the study 
of children's instincts, habits, intelligence, interests, or condi¬ 
tions of life. There are no lesson-helps issued to guide teachers 
to a better understanding of the problems involved in such a 
study. 

Now, this can mean but one of two things: either there is a 
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naive unconsciousness of any need of knowledge on the human 
side of the problem, or, such need being recognized, there is a 
belief that its satisfaction is doubtful or impossible. The former 
alternative would suit the temper of an age of thaumaturgy, 
when no proximate conditions were recognized, when everything 
was referred directly to the intervention of good or evil spirits, 
and when culture and cure were matters of magic. The latter 
alternative would suit an age of a priori philosophy, when the 
limits of knowledge have been carefully defined, and when it 
has been declared vain or impious to seek to go beyond them. 
But are not both alternatives altogether too simple to satisfy a 
strictly modern point of view ? Let us see. 

It may be true, as Professor Hadden says, that man has very 
generally neglected the study of himself. Yet the scientific 
investigation of human life has reached a point where it may be 
claimed that some things are definitely known as to what man 
is, physically and psychically. Let us recall a few of the 
sciences that have the closest relations to man's moral and reli¬ 
gious nature. First is medicine. The diagnosis and treatment 
of disease were at first thaumaturgic. Men believed that their 
footsteps were dogged by evil spirits, and they carried about 
fetishes to protect themselves, just as the southern negro still 
carries his rabbit's foot for a similar purpose. When they 
became sick, they made use of incantations to get rid of the 
devil that had gained possession of them. What an advance is 
there from this supernatural outlook upon disease to the mod¬ 
ern point of view! Yet this advance has been made only by the 
investigation of specific facts bearing upon man's life. The 
medicine man, with no equipment but his supposed influence 
over evil spirits, has been displaced by the skilled physician or 
surgeon, who understands every detail of normal or pathological 
structures ; who knows the causes, symptoms, and prophylactics 
of many of the most dreaded diseases; and who can perform 
surgical operations of the most amazing delicacy. Since the 
days of Jenner we vaccinate to escape the ravages of small-pox, 
instead of waiting until the disease is upon us and then beating 
tom-toms to drive away the evil spirits, as do our brethren, the 
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Sioux Indians. Since Pasteur’s discovery of the treatment of 
rabies, we hurry the victim of m^d-dog bite away to a Pasteur 
institute, instead of confining him and applying some magical 
stone or potion. Disease after disease is being traced to its 
cause, and microbe after microbe is being isolated, until pro¬ 
phecy itself is outstripped. 

What is true of the diagnosis and treatment of physical dis¬ 
ease is also true of the diagnosis and treatment of mental 
disease. The insane and other defectives were once thought to 
be possessed of devils, or acting under supernatural inspiration, 
as the case might be. They were treated by thaumaturgic 
methods, and not infrequently driven away into the forests or 
killed. Our own European forefathers believed the insane to be 
victims of diabolical influence, and often mistreated them or put 
them to death, as was the case throughout the persecution of 
witches. When men of scientific bent and training at first 
attempted to rescue insanity from superstition, they met with 
the most violent opposition. It was not till the present century 
that Pinel, in France, and Tuke, in England, demonstrated by 
experiment the truth “that the unsound mind, like the unsound 
body, can only be regarded as an instance of disordered func¬ 
tion ; and that, however great the disorder, the functions are 
still there, and may be roused into more or less healthy activity 
by exactly the same physiological stimuli and motives as are 
available in a state of health.” The extent to which the scien¬ 
tific study and treatment of insanity have been carried may be 
inferred from the following list of departments now in operation 
in the Pathological Institute of the Commission in Lunacy of the 
state of New York : (i) psychology and psycho-pathology; (2) 
normal histology of the nervous system and comparative neu¬ 
rology; (3) cellular biology; (4) pathology, bacteriology, and 
physiological chemistry; (5) experimental pathology and 
investigation of the blood in insanity; and (6) anthropology. 
With such exhaustive investigations into the nature and causes 
of insanity, there has resulted an increasing accuracy in methods 
of treatment. Thus is being brought to light the means, not only 
of cure, but also of prevention; and thus must result, in time, a 
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more or less complete emancipation of men from this most ter¬ 
rible of afflictions. 

Finally, in crime and other forms of human degeneracy we 
have a still nearer approach to the specific interests of religion. 
Here, if anywhere, we may estimate the advantage for Christian 
preachers and teachers of a scientific study of man. Crime was 
at first ascribed directly to diabolical influence. Its treatment 
was a mixture of thaumaturgy and empiricism similar to what 
has been observed in the case of insanity. Up to within the 
present century the church had advanced no farther in the diag¬ 
nosis and treatment of crime than to ascribe it to supernatural 
powers and treat it by preaching a divine retribution in the 
world to come. The state, also basing its legislation upon this 
idea of retribution, had advanced no farther than the meting out 
of vengeance to evil-doers. In the language of Tallack : “ For 
ages, the almost sole reliance of governments, for its [crime] 
repression, was punishment for the effects of these [early] pri¬ 
vations, instead of preventing the results by supplying or facili¬ 
tating a good training.” It was not till the times of Howard 
that society began to glimpse the larger truth that 11 crime 
chiefly arises from ignorance and the absence of virtuous educa¬ 
tion.” But here, too, a new order of things has been ushered in. 
Human degeneracy is now being investigated from many stand¬ 
points, and with great thoroughness. The influences of heredity 
and environment are being more and more clearly determined. 
The relations of body to mind, and of mind in general to moral 
character, are being more clearly appreciated. It is beginning 
to be seen that crime is a product of causes that may be known 
and intelligently grappled with. The diagnosis and treatment 
of degeneracy according to scientific standards may be seen in 
such an institution as the Elmira Reformatory. Here criminals 
are examined and estimated from the following standpoints: 
heredity, environment, education, industrial training, associa¬ 
tions, religious faith and training, character of offense, age, 
physical ability, mental ability, and moral feeling. Then they 
are given a careful manual training, according to their special 
needs, and are further educated in the English language, arith- 
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metic, history, literature, nature studies, and ethics. Meanwhile, 
and finally, they are taught a trade that will enable them to live 
honestly when they are discharged. The efficiency of such a 
sane treatment of the criminal is shown by the results. Of 
5,083 prisoners paroled up to the close of 1896 it is estimated 
that 83.1 per cent, were reformed. Probably no benevolent or 
religious institution for the regeneration of men can show more 
remarkable results than those of the Elmira Reformatory. 

There is, therefore, evidence that a scientific knowledge of 
man has settled some questions definitely, and is beginning to 
indicate methods of dealing with human life that shall be final 
because they are efficient. Can it, then, be that religious work¬ 
ers have nothing to learn from a study of man, or that the 
knowledge derived from such a study is valueless for their pur¬ 
poses ? For one, I refuse to believe such a thing. Believing as 
I do in the Christian religion, and recognizing its regenerative 
force in human life, I yet believe that religious workers must 
open their minds and hearts to every truth that will shed any 
light upon the salvation of men. Theology, in its insistence 
upon a knowledge of God and of the Bible, which defines man's 
relations to God, has given us the meaning of life. It has told 
us that God is, that the human soul is eternal in its energies, and 
that, apart from God, men cannot live. Let us be thankful for 
theology, and let us strengthen its hands. But let us not for¬ 
get that, knowing the meaning of life, we must also know the 
method of life. This science is destined to reveal to us. The¬ 
ology has told us that God made the world ; science is telling us 
how God made the world. Theology has told us that the destiny 
of man is eternal ; science is telling us by what processes God 
has worked at the problem of eternal life throughout the ages. 
We may depend upon it that God's way of making the world 
must be our way of making worlds ; that God's processes and 
methods of unfolding a human life must be our processes and 
methods of unfolding human life. How can we know these 
processes and methods without studying the body and soul in 
which they are illustrated ? 

We need a generation of religious workers who believe with 
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all their hearts in the apostles* creed, but who are able, at the 
same time, to take the point of view suggested in the following 
words of Tyndall : 14 We have been scourged by invisible thongs, 
attacked from impenetrable ambuscades, and it is only today 
that the light of science is being let in upon the murderous 
dominion of our foes. Facts like these excite in me the thought 
that the rule and governance of this universe are different from 
what we in our youth supposed them to be — that the inscruti- 
ble Power, at once terrible and beneficent, in whom we live and 
move and have our being and our end, is to be propitiated by 
means different from those usually resorted to. The first requi¬ 
site toward such propitiation is knowledge; the second is action , 
shaped and illuminated by that knowledge. Of knowledge we 
already see the dawn, which will open out by and by to perfect 
day ; while the action which is to follow has its unfailing source and 
stimulus in the moral and emotional nature of man —in his desire 
for personal well-being, in his sense of duty, in his compassion¬ 
ate sympathy with the sufferings of his fellow-men.** 
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MISSIONARY. 


By Rev. A. Oltmans, 

Saga, Japan. 

By home preparation for the foreign field I do not mean the 
usual college and seminary training that every male missionary, 
unless an M.D., is supposed to receive before coming out. In 
case of the wider or the more limited preparatory training, the 
question is of great importance how far any special preparation 
for the foreign field can with advantage be provided at home. 
As special missionary training schools have existed now for 
many years, especially in Europe, it ought not to be impossible 
to institute a careful comparison from a large number of cases 
under various circumstances, and to tabulate the results of such 
a comparison. An investigation of this kind might give us the 
answers to our question far more accurately than I can hope to 
suggest them as deduced from general principles and personal 
observation. Nevertheless I will venture. 

i. Physical training .—There can be no question that a strong 
physique will be greatly in demand, no matter to what part of 
the world-wide mission field a man may go. At the same time 
it must be remembered that physical training for the sake of 
being able to do a vast amount of physical labor and to endure 
great physical hardships may not count for very much in the 
older, more settled fields of countries such as Japan, China, or 
India. In fact, it might be in some respects a disadvantage, 
inasmuch as the comparatively slight demand upon physical 
exertion might be to the trained athlete the cause of discomfort 
and even of disease. It would seem that our ordinary mission 
fields demand in point of preparation just ordinary physical 
training such as is provided in connection with almost every one 
of our American colleges and seminaries. Let the missionary 
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candidate make faithful, conscientious use of the ordinary gymna¬ 
sium hour, take a moderate hand in baseball and tennis, and do 
some regular walking each day, and with these his physical con¬ 
stitution, if intrinsically sound, will be well prepared for the 
average mission field. 

2. Me?ital training .— Professor Gilmore, in a recent article 
upon this subject, 1 says : “ Missionaries should be the pick of men.” 
Well, there might be some differences of opinion as to what really 
constitutes “the pick of men,” when taken in its widest sense. 
The sometimes spoken-of policy that “anything is good enough for 
the mission field” is, of course, absurd. No man is really good 
enough for any work of the Master, be it at home or abroad, and 
we all should “covet earnestly the best gifts.” But let not that 
man who has an earnest, God-given longing to preach the gos¬ 
pel in “the regions beyond/* and is fairly gifted and equipped 
as a minister of the word, be turned from his purpose by the 
fact, well known to himself, that he is not “the pick” of his 
class. The converse, however, is equally true, that no man is to 
consider his superior talents wasted if he should go to the for¬ 
eign field. We need the best God has for us, and so does the 
church at home. True, special positions in the foreign field need 
special qualifications of superior excellence, but this, again, is 
just as true for the home field. As at home there certainly is 
room in the ministry for the carefully trained man of average 
ability, so it is on the foreign mission field. Intellectual quali¬ 
fication counts for much, but it is by no means everything, and 
we ought not for a moment stake the mission cause upon it. 

Wherein the foreign missionary is to be specially gifted I 
will state later on. 

3. Religious training .—There are tremendous *>«-moral and 
*>-religious forces in heathenism with which the missionary 
constantly comes in contact. From his heathen surroundings he 
will receive next to nothing that is morally or religiously stimu¬ 
lating and helpful. He must, on the other hand, constantly give of 
his own to others. His associates and helpers that are daily about 
him are, as a rule, very few ; not seldom he stands all alone, with 

1 American Journal of Theology , July, 1898, pp. 561—73. 
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no other earthly sympathizer than his helpmeet at home. The 
atmosphere in which he continually moves is for the most part 
one of apathetic indifference, if not positively inimical. When 
he preaches it is not infrequently to a multitude that, for the 
greater part, knows not whereof he speaks, and is decidedly out 
of sympathy with him to begin with. If he addresses an 
audience of converted people, he yet can seldom go to unfold 
“the deep things of God,” but must generally feed them “with 
milk.” As to daily intercourse with native Christians in their 
home-life — their joys and pleasures, their sorrows and bereave¬ 
ments, their plans and aspirations — there are differences doubt¬ 
less with different fields, but I think I am safe in saying that the 
foreign missionary is largely excluded from this personal ministry. 
The reasons for this cannot be discussed here; the fact is one of 
common missionary experience. To face successfully these con¬ 
ditions of the foreign field, the missionary needs to be a man of 
sterling moral and religious caliber, constantly aggressive in his 
Christian life; otherwise he will certainly stagnate and finally 
succumb spiritually. Among his home preparations should be 
that of gaining firm moral and religious convictions on the 
essential truths of Christianity, that of independent thinking, but 
above all, that of implicit and immovable faith in the rich prom¬ 
ises of God. Hence a large acquaintance with these “prom¬ 
ises of God” might well form a part of every missionary’s 
outfit from home. If in his first voyage out he is not too sea¬ 
sick, he might usefully employ a good part of his time on board 
of ship in hunting up and collating these “promises,” to see in 
them reflected the wonderful love of God, “wider than the widest 
ocean; deeper than the deepest sea; higher than the highest 
heaven; vaster than eternity.” 

But, again, the foreign missionary is not only a preacher of 
the gospel; he is frequently also a leader of men and a trainer of 
future workers. As a first requisite for successful leadership 
and real training power I would place this same thorough moral 
and spiritual equipment. Overtowering stature and a vigorous 
muscular body the multitude may admire; high intellectual 
endowments the educated few may appreciate; while true moral 
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worth and a deep-running spiritual life may be hid from the 
people for a while, but, given time and opportunity, these will 
surely become apparent, and by and by command that profound 
respect and exert that true drawing power by which souls will 
be irresistibly attracted, as steel filings are attracted by the 
magnet. 

4. Special training .— Should the missionary have any special 
training before he comes out to the field ; and, if so, of what 
kind ? It may be well to ask, first, whether he should have any 
special qualifications , for these do not necessarily presuppose 
special training. And here we may first of all refer to the mat¬ 
ter of linguistic ability , one of the most important factors in the 
missionary's equipment. That no man should be sent out who 
is known to have no aptitude for mastering a language other 
than his mother-tongue amounts almost to an axiom, admitting 
only of rare exceptions in cases of certain special work. The 
longer one is on the foreign field, the more thoroughly he 
becomes convinced of the prime importance of this faculty to 
get hold of the language of the people. The great and awfully 
sad mistake thus far made with regard to Japan in supposing 
that work in mission schools can be carried on successfully by 
men and women not conversant with the Japanese language is 
happily beginning to be recognized, at least here and there, but 
only after it has worked untold mischief that can never be 
righted. 

But the question before us at present is how best to secure 
this essential part of the equipment, and how to ascertain before¬ 
hand the fact whether or not a candidate for the foreign field 
has this special gift. The former point turns more or less upon 
the question whether aptitude for languages is a faculty or an 
endowment . Is it inborn, or is it acquired ? I believe that it is 
both, just like almost everything else in the intellectual line. To 
say that some persons are naturally gifted this way, while others 
are not, is again putting it on a par with all other intellectual 
endowments. 

Now, as to the manner of acquiring skill in languages, it 
would seem that the ordinary grammar school and college, with 
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their classical course in Latin and Greek, and their modern 
course in French and German, besides the seminary with its 
course in Hebrew and other Semitic languages, afford abundant 
opportunity for the student’s training to such an extent that upon 
graduation from the seminary he ought to be amply qualified to 
take up and grapple with any language of ordinary difficulty on 
the mission field. It will be a splendid preparation for him. 
Beyond this it is not worth his while, I think, to spend some 
time, say six months or a year, in studying at home the language 
of the special mission field to which he expects ta go. Unless 
this could be done altogether incidentally along with other 
necessary preparation, I should consider the time thus spent 
little better than wasted. It might do irreparable harm by giv¬ 
ing him a wrong start. He can make more real progress in the 
language in six weeks on the field than in six months at home. 
Questions like the following in regard to this point seem to 
me pertinent: Can a man plod in getting out his language les¬ 
son ? Does he see into the thing ? Can he handle a passage ? Is 
he quick of ear to catch the sounds of a foreign language ? And 
when it comes to the study of a modern language where a speak¬ 
ing acquaintance is aimed at, the additional and very important 
question is: Can the student readily express himself in what he 
has learned of the language ? This last, after all, is the crucial 
test of the matter on the mission field with every one of us. It 
must be remembered that even a lexicographer may be but a 
very indifferent speaker in the language which he has so accu¬ 
rately defined in terms of his own language. And this may not 
at all be owing to his lack of gift in general as a speaker. To 
this point more attention might well be paid in our colleges at 
home, and especially by those students who desire to know for 
themselves their chances of being able to utter their thoughts in 
a foreign language on the mission field. The late Rev. Guido 
F. Verbeck, justly called “the prince of missionaries in Japan,” 
was decidedly a case in point. The careful training he received 
in modern languages at one of the Moravian schools of Holland, 
where each language studied had its day on which, from morn¬ 
ing till evening, no other language than that of the day might 
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be spoken by the pupil either in school or at play, provided him 
with a master-key for both studying and using the language of 
Japan with a freedom, accuracy, and scope such as astonished 
his Japanese audiences, and have not been equaled by either 
missionary or civilian in this country. Let the student, while 
preparing himself for the mission field, exercise as much as pos¬ 
sible this faculty of thinking hi and using the language he is 
studying, no matter what that language may be. This is just 
what he will need to do with the language of his prospective 
field of labor. And if he has gone through the drill of getting 
one language other than his mother-tongue in this way, it will 
be of immense help to him in getting still another, even though 
the latter may be as different from the one he has previously 
acquired as these oriental languages actually are from our Teu¬ 
tonic tongues. 

In conclusion I will mention one more point of special 
preparation for missionary labor. * It is of a negative character 
— the abandoning of set notions beforehand as to how a man is 
going to work when he gets to the foreign field. By paying 
heed to this, a person may spare himself the severe pain of dis¬ 
appointment and, perchance, save his own reputation. The mis¬ 
sion field is much like a sea without trade winds ; one has to 
“shift” and “tack” and “furl sail” and “haul in” and make 
many such like maneuvers; so much so that any “fixed policy” 
or “straight course” is frequently quite out of the question. 
This does not mean that one has no fixed policy, or does not 
care for any straight course, but it simply means that, like the 
master of a ship under sail, he does the best he can under the 
circumstances, like Paul, the great apostolic missionary, who 
became servant unto all, that he might gain the more. 

But after all that can be said about special preparation at 
home, it is really the actual doing of the work that reveals the 
difficulties of the situation, as well as suggests the best means to 
success. One thing is certain, namely, that the home boards 
ought to allow to their respective missions a pretty free hand in 
regard to methods and details of work. And this is, I believe, 
the policy of most mission boards, especially of those which have 
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had the most experience in the work. The boards, however, 
cannot be too vigilant about the matter of choosing their mate¬ 
rial of men and women. A mistaken charitableness of judgment 
on this point is too expensive a luxury to the home churches, 
and is doing a great injustice to the individual candidates con¬ 
cerned. 
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John 8 :12. —Two ceremonies of the Feast of Tabernacles are referred 
to in our Lord’s discourses at that feast. Day after day they brought 
water in solemn procession from Siloam, and poured it out in the tem¬ 
ple ; recalling the water pouring out abundantly from the smitten rock 
in the wilderness. Night after night the temple courts were brightly 
illuminated, in memory of the time when “ in the daytime God led 
them with a cloud, and all the night through with a light of fire.” To 
the former of these ceremonies the Lord referred in 7 : 37, adding in 
7:38 an apparent allusion to what Ps. 105:41 says of the smitten 
rock. To the latter he alludes in this verse, and by the use of the 
word “ followeth ” shows that he has the guiding pillar of fire in mind. 
(That the writer of this gospel is apparently unconscious of any allusion 
to these two ceremonies is a strong evidence that he is reporting, not 
inventing, the words.) The word “ followeth ” further shows that the 
“ light ” which the speaker claims to be and to furnish is light for 
practical guidance, not for theoretical speculation — moral, not intel¬ 
lectual (cf. Ps. 119 : 105). The “darkness” is the darkness of the con¬ 
science, the darkness of moral evil; and this is dispelled, the word 
“followeth” implies, quite as much by his example as by his teaching. 
And he claims to furnish this example, the example of a sinless life, 
to “ the world.” And not only is he an example for the world, he is 
the only one: “ I am the light of the world.” A mere man could 
make no such claim. Si non Deus % non bonus. 

John 9:1-11.— The healing of the man born blind. — As the other 
miracles in this gospel illustrate and confirm particular points of our 
Lord’s teaching, so this connects itself with 8:12: “I am the light 
of the world” (cf. vs. 5 here). It probably took place at this same 
Feast of Tabernacles; though, if we read totc in 10 : 22 (see R. V. marg.), 
it would belong at dedication. In the whole narrative distinguish the 
following incidents: vss. 1-7, the cure; vss. 8-12, interview with neigh¬ 
bors; vss. 13-17, interview with Pharisees; vss. 18-23, interview of 
parents with “Jews;” vss. 24-34, the man’s interview with “Jews;” 
vss. 35-38, his interview with Jesus himself. Each of the man’s four 
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interviews marks a definite step forward in his faith (observe, e . g ., the 
boldness of his repartees in his interview with the “Jews”); and as 
the details of the narrative seem to have no bearing upon the doc¬ 
trinal teaching of the gospel, they are probably recorded to illustrate 
the development of faith.—Vs. 2. Christ had connected suffering with 
sin in 5:14. The disciples 1 ideas were possibly far from clear; they 
may have had in mind transmigration of souls, or sin in some pre¬ 
existent state, or before birth.—Vs. 3. We are not to inquire whose 
fault this is; this (like all similar cases) furnishes’an opportunity to 
“show God’s works” by relieving suffering. We are not concerned 
with the cause , but with the purpose, of physical evil.—Vs. 4. “ We ” 

(R. V.), not the speaker alone, must work God’s works; and that 
before the night of death. He had, no doubt, his own near departure 
in view.—Vs. 5. Our Lord did not always demand antecedent faith 
(compare Luke 7 : 13, 14 ; 8: 28, 29); but there was a germ of faith 
here, as shown by its growth.—Vs. 6. As the miracle itself, and the 
name Siloam, were symbolical, so probably was the means used (as in 
Mark 7:33; 8:23); some take the clogging of the eyes with mud as 
referring to our Lord’s method of speaking in parables.—Vs. 7. 
“ Siloam,” a reservoir just outside Jerusalem to the south. From 
Siloam the water was brought for that ceremony of the feast which 
Christ has in mind in 7 : 37. And St. John sees in the name a typical 
reference to Jesus himself, as the one “ sent ” from God. St. John is fond 
of seeing symbols; see 10:22; 12:3 (last clause, cf. Mark 14:9); 
13 : 3°- —The vividness of the narrative in the verses that follow points 
to the man himself as the source of the evangelist’s information. 

John 10:1-16.—The unfortunate chapter division obscures the con¬ 
nection of this passage with what immediately precedes. Our Lord 
has begun to act as the “ Good Shepherd ” by receiving into his flock 
the beggar just cast out from the Jewish fold (9:35); and the last 
words of the chapter suggest the contrast between those who think 
they see their own way and Christ’s sheep who simply trust and fol¬ 
low. Then follows this threefold allegory. It is impossible to make 
the same application of the symbols fit every part. It is better to 
regard each part as a separate allegory, to be interpreted without 
regard to the others.—Vss. 1-6. First allegory of the sheep-fold. 
(Genera/.) —The “fold” is the visible church, Jewish or Christian; 
God’s people the “sheep of his hand” (Ps. 95 : 7). One application 
of the figure, perhaps the primary one, would be this: the pharisaic 
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party was acting, not as divinely commissioned leader, but as self- 
appointed. Christ came commissioned by the Father (entering in “by 
the door”); the Baptist acted as porter; Christ calls his own (“every¬ 
one that is of the truth,” 18:37), and leads them out from the old 
fold of the Jewish church, as was the case with the blind man. It has 
shortly before this become evident that he must break with the old 
church and found a new one (Matt. 16:18).—Vss. 7-10. Second alle¬ 
gory. ( Christ the Door.) — “Again,” vs. 7, suggests that this is a new 
application of the figure. Here Christ does not come through the 
door, but he is the door; and the fold is the new one, the Christian 
church. The blind man has entered through Christ the door (9 137, 
38). “All that ever came before” him in this capacity—as “doors,” 
*. e., mediators, claiming to be the sole means of approach to God — 
are those of whom he says they are “thieves and robbers.” He must, 
then, himself claim to be more than prophet, priest, or king, for those 
who came before him in these offices were truly what they claimed. 
The exclusive claim to personal allegiance, and to be the way to God, 
was made implicitly by the pharisaic party, explicitly by false Mes¬ 
siahs. 1 “ Shall go in and go out ” (vs. 7) is a symbol of the security 
and liberty of those who dwell in the Christian fold.—Vss. 11-16. 
Third allegory. ( Christ the Shepherd .)— The word translated “ good ” 
(#caA.o$) means not only good inwardly, but also outwardly, attractive, 
fair, beautiful. “ Layeth down his life” is a phrase used by St. John 
ten times, and not elsewhere. The figure is thought to be that of lay¬ 
ing down money in payment — ransom money. If vs. 12 refers to our 
Lord’s time, the “hirelings” must be the priestly party, which were 
Sadducees, and gave up true care for the sheep, and the “wolf” the 
pharisaic party. The application to those who since that time have 
had a part in Christ’s pastoral office, some of whom have been and are 
“good,” and some only “hirelings,” is too obvious. “This fold,” vs. 
16, is the Jewish fold; those who “are not of this fold” are the scat¬ 
tered Gentiles, who are to be joined with his sheep led out of the old 
fold, and to become “one flock” under “one shepherd” (cf. Ezek. 
34:12, 23). That the Christian church is here spoken of as a “flock” 
by no means proves that it is distinguished from the Jewish “ fold ” by 
lack of outward organization (cf. vs. 9; and see Westcott, Revelation 
of the Father , p. 70). 

J. H. Barbour. 

Berkeley Divinity School. 

1 See Lightfoot, Biblical Essays , pp. 146 ff. 
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John 1:8.—“ He was not the light, but came that he might bear 
witness of the light.” In this utterance the writer seems to fear lest 
the forerunner be deemed the Messiah. The Baptist was almost so 
regarded (1) by the multitudes who flocked to his preaching, Matt. 
3:1-12, etc.; (2) by the official deputation sent to investigate him, 
John 1 :19-28. 

Jesus himself highly honored John, Matt. 11 : 7-11; Luke 7 : 24- 
28; and yet John was (1) but a voice, John 1:23; Matt. 3:3; Mark 
1:3; Luke 3:4; (2) an introducer, Luke 1 :17 ; Matt. 11:14; 17: 
10-13 ; John 3:30; (3) not in the kingdom, Matt. 11 :11 ; Luke 7:28; 
(4) fluctuating, Matt. 11:3; Luke 7 : 19; (5) partial in his ministry, 
Acts 18:25; 19:3. 

The herald must not be confounded with the king. 

Subjects suggested: (1) the tendency to treat means as ends; (2) 
the peril of elevating non-essentials to the position of essentials; (3) 
the distinctive mission of men. 

Luke 1 :38.—“And Mary said, Behold the handmaid of the Lord ; . 
be it unto me according to thy word.” Handmaid means bondservant. 
Mary gives herself in utmost subjection to the revelation. The selec¬ 
tion of her to be the mother of the Messiah is not arbitrary, but is due 
to (1) her descent from David, Luke 1:32; Acts 2:30; Rom. 1:3; 

2 Tim. 2:8; and probably the genealogy given by Luke is Mary’s ; (2) 
her thorough imbuement with scriptural teaching, and her consequent 
expectations; her song (Luke 1 : 46-55) contains twenty quotations from, 
or allusions to, Old Testament phraseology; (3) her thoughtful and 
retentive mind, Luke 2 :19, 51 ; (4) her complete submission to the 
divine will as evinced in this text; in view, too, of the misapprehensions 
and suspicions sure to arise, cf . Matt. 1:19, and the tales told by Jose¬ 
phus ( Antiq ., XVIII, iii, 4) and Celsus (see Origen, Against Celsus , I, 
28). 

Without mariolatry, Mary is worthy of greater honor than is usually 
given her by Protestants. 

Subjects: (1) the Virgin’s virtues; (2) the assumption via submis¬ 
sion ; (3) home preparations for public missions. 

Alfred Williams Anthony. 

Cobb Divinity School. 

John 21 13.—“Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a-fishing.” Peter 
never uttered braver or more Christian words than these. For months 
he had cherished a great hope and an exalted ambition. This hope is 
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now completely shattered, but he does not repine over his great disap¬ 
pointment. He resolutely returns to his humble but honest occupa¬ 
tion. If he cannot be the foundation of the church, or carry the keys 
of the kingdom, he can, at least, fill a small but worthy place in God’s 
economy of the world. 

It is not success but failure which tests a man, and reveals to him¬ 
self and to others the stuff of which he is made. 

Romans 16 : 6.—“ Salute Mary, who bestowed much labor on us.” 
This is the one Hebrew name in a long catalogue. Mary was certainly 
a Jewess. Her services suggest that she was an elderly woman. Acts 
12:12 states that Mary the mother of John Mark resided at Jerusalem 
in the year 44, and rendered similar services to Christian Jews. Tradi¬ 
tion affirms that Mark wrote his gospel in Rome, and this gospel was 
written about 68 A. D. We may infer that the Mary of the text is the 
mother of Mark, and may find in the impartial service which she ren¬ 
dered in Jerusalem and at Rome the early consciousness of the uni¬ 
versality of Christianity. 

W. H. Ryder. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

Amos 5 :14.— “ Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live; and so 
shall Jehovah, the God of hosts, be with you, as ye say that he is.” 
This verse expresses the thought of God’s presence with Israel in the 
past, together with two inferences that were drawn from it, that of the 
nation, and that of the prophet. (1) Amos and his hearers were agreed 
that Jehovah had been with Israel in the past; he had chosen them 
(3: 2), he had led them wonderfully (2: 9-10), he had given Jeroboam 
II. military success (2 Kings 14:25-28; Am. 6:1-2, 13, 14), he had 
bestowed great wealth (Am. 3:12-13; 6:4-6). (2) The nation con¬ 

strued these facts as a sign that it was the favorite people of the Lord, 
whom, regardless of its character, he would always defend: “Jehovah 
is with us.” ( Cf . 5:18; 6 :1-3). (3) Amos construed them as reasons 

why Israel above all nations should be righteous : “Seek good that ye 
may live.” For him there was no such thing as a favored nation in 
the sight of God (9:7). Righteousness is the only guarantee of God’s 
continued favor (5:14-15, 24). Israel is sinful (2:6-8,12; 3:10; 
4:1, 11; 6:3; 8:4-6), therefore Israel will be judged like the other 
nations (1:2 — 3:2; 3:11—4:3). Past blessing only increases 
responsibility and guilt (3 : 2). 

Sermon theme: Divine blessing of a nation or an individual in 
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the past is no guarantee of divine favor in the future. Righteousness 
is the only basis for confidence that God is with us. 

Isaiah 7:12.—“But Ahaz said, I will not ask (a sign), neither will 

1 tempt the Lord.” (1) Isaiah offered Ahaz a sign in order to con¬ 
vince him of the truth of the message that he had just delivered (7:1-9), 
that there was no danger from the alliance of the Syrian and the 
Israelitish kings, and that, consequently, Judah’s true policy was to 
wait patiently for God’s deliverance. (2) Ahaz declined the sign on 
the ground that he was too pious to put God to the test by asking for 
further evidence in support of his word. The hypocrisy of this answer 
is shown by Isaiah’s indignation (vs. 13) and by the judgment 
announced upon Ahaz (vss. 17-25). (3) Ahaz’ true reason for declin¬ 
ing the sign was that he was convinced that the only way out of his 
peril was to buy the aid of the king of Assyria (2 Kings 16:7 b; 

2 Chron. 28:16 f.; Isa. 7:17, 18,20; 8:7). He would not see Isaiah’s 
sign for fear that it would compel him to give up his cherished idea. 

Sermon theme suggested by the episode: The subterfuges that men 
devise to escape listening to evidence that may force them to change 
their minds. 

Habakkuka:!.— “I will look forth to see what he will speak with 
me, and what I shall answer to my remonstrance.” This verse expresses 
the thought that God’s answer to the prophet is the answer that the 
prophet makes to himself. In 1: 1-4 Habakkuk utters his perplexity 
over the oppression of the righteous by the wicked. In vss. 5-11 he 
sees that the Chaldeans are coming to punish the wicked ; but this 
only raises the further query (vss. 12-17) why the Chaldeans them¬ 
selves, who destroy nations that are more righteous than they, are 
allowed to go unpunished. In 2:1 he searches within himself for 
God’s solution of this problem. He finds it (vs. 4) in his own moral 
conviction, “Behold the wicked (?), his life is not sure within him, but 
the righteous lives by his faithfulness; ” that is, God’s moral rule of the 
world stands fast, therefore the wicked Chaldean must fall and the 
righteous must be delivered (2:5b The text of 50 is corrupt). In 
the voice of his own conscience Habakkuk finds the answer of the 
Lord to his remonstrance. 

Sermon theme: We learn God’s thought and will through the 
prayerful use of the spiritual faculties that he has given us. 

Lewis B. Paton. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 
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Professor Blass and Chuza.— In the Expositor for February Mr. F. C. 
Burkitt destroys another of the textual guesses of Professor Blass. In 
Luke .8: 3 all respectable MSS. read Chuza, the steward of Herod, as 
the husband of one of the women who followed Jesus. /, a Latin MS. 
of the seventh century, reads Cydias. Chuza is an Aramaic name 
occurring nowhere else. The scribe of /, therefore, according to Pro¬ 
fessor Blass, came by “Cydias” by a tradition going back to Luke 
himself! Mr. Burkitt wonders whether by such textual criticism one 
ought not to say, also with / in Luke 2:4, 15, that Jesus was born in 
Bethel , and finally disposes of the main assumption of Professor Blass 
that Chuza is a name not otherwise known, by quoting from Cook’s 
Glossary of the Aramaic Inscriptions an inscription of a tomb of the first 
century A. D. or B. C. at El-Hegr in Arabia : “ To Hayyan , son of Kuza, 
his posterity ( have erected this tomb).” In other words, Chuza (or, as the 
Syriac versions spell it, Kuza) was a Nabataean — something very 
likely, as Mr. Burkitt might have said, in view of the fact that Herod’s 
wife, who had just fled from Herodias to her father, was herself the 
daughter of the king of Nabataea. Every bit of evidence such as this 
helps put an end to the free and easy textual criticism of the great 
philologian. 

St. John’s Creed.—1 John 5 : 18-21 : 

“ We know that whosoever is begotten of God doth not sin ; 

But he that was begotten of God keepeth him, and the 
Evil One doth not touch him. 

We know that we are of God; 

And the whole world lieth in the Evil One. 

But we know that the Son of God is come; 

And he hath given us an understanding, that we may know 
the True One, 

And we are in the True One— in his Son Jesus Christ. 

This is the true God, and eternal life; 

Little children, guard yourselves from the idols.” 
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This concluding paragraph of the epistle is regarded by Professor 
Findlay, in the February Expositor , as containing the creed of the 
apostle. 

“We know that whosoever is begotten of God doth not sin. 

We know that we are of God. 

We know that the Son of God is come.” 

Or, in other words, says Professor Findlay, “ I believe in holiness,” “ I 
believe in regeneration,” “I believe in the mission of the Son of God” 
— the order of experience, not of theory. 

Two things are to be noted: (1) The arrangement and the conclu¬ 
sion are very suggestive. But why separate thus the objects of “We 
know”? Both the fourth gospel and the first epistle of John make 
it evident that the apostle believed that the world lay in sin, quite as 
much as he believed anything else. (2) Professor Findlay’s transla¬ 
tion of the second half of 5:18 makes the reference to Christ as 
the “one begotten of God” rather than to the believer. Such a read¬ 
ing depends much upon the manuscript authority of the reading “ him ” 
rather than “himself.” This is sufficient (A B vg) to warrant its adop¬ 
tion by Tischendorf, and Westcott and Hort. Is there in it a refer¬ 
ence to the miraculous birth of Jesus ? 

Kruger, Wrede, and Bousset on Methodology.— The leader in the 
Theologische Rundschau for January, 1899, from the pen of the editor, 
Professor W. Bousset, of Gottingen, is of special interest because 
indicative of a new departure in the treatment of the New Testament books. 
The article, pp. 1-15, is entitled “Zur Methodologie der Wissenschaft 
vom Neuen Testament,” and is based on Kruger’s work entitled Das 
Dogma vom Neuen Testament\ and Wrede’s Die Aufgabe und Methode 
der sogenannten neutestamentlichen Theologie. The purpose of the article 
is to demonstrate that a correct historical method would demand 
a removal of the barriers which have been traditionally set up between 
the canonical books found in the New Testament and the non-canon- 
ical of the same era, all of these writings being considered as the sources 
of one and the same religious development. In other words, scientific 
accuracy and correctness would insist upon ceasing to regard the New 
Testament books as a unique and peculiar group, from which the other 
Christian literature should be separated by a deep chasm. Bousset says 
that such a separation was excusable in the days when the old inspira¬ 
tion theory prevailed, but that this is no longer adhered to. Nor does 
he regard the intrinsic value of all of the New Testament books as 
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superior to the non-canonical; e . g ., Hebrews, the pastoral epistles, 
James, and Jude are certainly not richer in contents than i Clement, 
Barnabas, the Didache, etc. In fact, none of the theoretical or practi¬ 
cal reasons for the isolation of the New Testament books as sources 
of a historical development within the apostolic age can justify the current 
separation. The two writers whom Bousset reviews agree in substance 
with these views. 

There is a good deal to be said in favor of these views of Wrede 
and Bousset. The problem reduces itself to this, however : Is the 
study of biblical theology of the New Testament a study of the thought 
of the church or of the thought of Jesus and the apostles ? If it be 
the former, then it is perfectly fair to say that all the literature of the 
church should be consulted. If it be the latter, its material must be 
found within the apostolic writings. So far as we can see, the issue is 
a fair one, and Wrede’s method is certainly legitimate. But is, then, the 
other illegitimate ? The results to be gained from the two possible 
fields of literature are, to be sure, different. A study of the entire 
Christian thought of the first century is simply historical. The study of 
the apostolic writings, on the other hand, always extends the hope that 
something like authority is to be discovered. Accordingly the rejection 
of the traditional theory of inspiration by no means obviates the need 
of especially considering the work of Jesus and the apostles. However 
valuable the study of the entire literature of Greece during a century, 
it does not preclude a special study of the thought of Socrates. Is it not, 
also, altogether probable that the immediate followers of Jesus were 
most likely to catch and embody his spirit, and in the study of their 
writings have we not, therefore, a legitimate field of investigation ? 


“The Lamb of God that Taketh Away the Sin of the World.”—The 

instructive comment of Professor Gilbert in our January issue (pp. 
45-6) presents clearly the difficulty which careful students have long 
felt in accepting this as a saying of John the Baptist, in view of the 
very different representation of his Messianic ideas given in the synop¬ 
tic gospels. Without entering into any criticism of Professor Gilbert's 
argument, it may perhaps be questioned whether the words of John are 
not open to another reasonable interpretation which, though not wholly 
removing the apparent inconsistency between the synoptist and Johan- 
nine reports of his message, considerably diminishes it. Let it be noticed, 
iu the first place, that the first gospel tells us what sort of a person 
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John expected the Coming One to be before he had actually appeared 
— his theory of the Messiah based on prophecy. The fourth gospel, on 
the other hand, tells what John said concerning Jesus when he saw him 
after his baptism and, we may add, his temptation. That this latter 
statement was, like the former, an expression of his conception of what 
the Messiah ought to be, an inference from his conception of the Mes¬ 
siah and his conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, the Johannine 
account does not at all imply. It is certainly as probable that these 
words are his honest, perhaps his astonished, testimony to what he saw 
in Jesus as he returned to the Jordan. This being the case, this testi¬ 
mony furnishes no ground for impugning the historical accuracy of the 
fourth gospel at this point, unless it attributes to John a characteriza¬ 
tion of Jesus not only different from his previously formed conception 
of the Coming One, but so different that he could no longer have 
believed (as vs. 34 testifies that he still did believe) Jesus to be that 
Coming One. Do the wo^ds, “ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world,” involve such a difference ? To facilitate the 
comparison, let us analyze the characterization into its elements. (1) 
The phrase “ Lamb of God ” emphasizes the meekness and gentleness of 
Jesus. This is apparently not what John expected to find in the Com¬ 
ing One. His expectation had evidently been strongly influenced by 
such prophecies as those of Malachi, chaps. 3, 4, and he had looked for 
one who should come in swift and irremediable judgment on impeni¬ 
tent Israel (Matt. 3:11, 12). But facts not provided for in one’s the¬ 
ory do not necessarily compel an abandonment of the theory. John 
may still believe that Jesus is the Coming Judge, though he perceives to 
his surprise that he is meek and gentle, instead of stern and severe. (2) 
The expression “that taketh away the sin of the world” involves the 
conception, probably based on Isaiah, chap. 53, of one who takes upon 
himself the load of other men’s sins. Does the fact that John perceives 
in Jesus as he comes from the awful struggle of the wilderness temp¬ 
tation such a sin-bearer, one to whom sin, the sin of the world, is an 
awful grief and burden, compel him to abandon his belief that he is 
Israel’s coming judge ? There is nothing in his prediction of the 
Coming One, as given in Matthew, to suggest this element of char¬ 
acter, but the recognition of it in Jesus is neither in itself improbable nor 
necessarily in contradiction with John’s maintenance of his belief that 
Jesus was the Coming One. (3) But the expression “ hfe that taketh away 
(6 cupwv) the sin of the world” seems to involve more than a bearing in 
sympathetic grief. To this it adds the thought that the sin-bearer 
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also takes away the sin in the sense that, by reason of this bearing of 
the sin by another, the real sinner is freed from the consequences of 
his sin. Not only has the Lord “laid on him the iniquity of us all,” 
but “by his stripes we are healed.” Can John have thus characterized 
Jesus and still have held him to be the judge who was to visit the sin¬ 
ner with swift and irremediable judgment ? Apparently not. It seems 
impossible to assign both these characters to one person, unless one 
separates the two acts, sin-bearing and judgment, in time, or makes 
the judgment a self executing judgment, which men pronounce upon 
themselves when they reject the suffering Savior. But John apparently 
did neither of these things. It seems , therefore, impossible to suppose 
that the Baptist used a word intended to express the idea of taking away. 
The Hebrew fctfDD, or its Aramaic equivalent, he may have used, since 
this might express only the idea of bearing, enduring. The Greek 
4<pa>, which the Septuagint uses in Isa. 53: 4, he could have used if he 
had spoken Greek; and had the fourth gospel used this word, we should 
have no ground for questioning its perfect accuracy at this point. Even 
the word atpwv is not in itself incapable of the sense “take upon one¬ 
self,” “carry.” But, since the choice of it in preference to Qtptav, its 
usage in the Septuagint with words denoting sin, its general usage in 
the Johannine writings, especially its use in 1 John 3: 5, all tend to 
show that the evangelist intended this word in the sense “takes away,” 
it seems necessary to conclude that the sense which the writer intended 
to give to John's testimony is in part different from that which John 
himself intended, since it involves a conception of the mission of Jesus 
which from John's point of view is inconsistent with that which he still 
expected him to perform. 

What is necessary, therefore, to eliminate from the Johannine record 
any discrepancy with the synoptic account is, apparently, simply to sub¬ 
stitute <j>€p(av for cupaiv, “ bears ” for “ takes away,” as the word express¬ 
ing the Baptist’s testimony, or to put upon alpwv a sense which it is 
in itself capable of bearing, but which, we have reason to believe, was 
not the sense intended by the evangelist. Whether, in view of the fact 
that in vs. 36 the testimony of John reads simply, “ Behold the Lamb 
of God,” without the addition of the words “ that taketh away the sin 
of the world,” it is easier, on the whole, to suppose that the whole of 
the latter clause is an interpretative addition of the evangelist, or of a 
subsequent editor, than to assume the lesser change involved in the 
modification of the sense of a single word of the Baptist in the process 
of translation or transmission, is a fairly open question. The expres- 
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sion, “ he was manifested to take away sins,” in 1 John 3 :5, sug¬ 
gests a possible source from which an editor putting together the 
apostle’s records of John’s testimony might have derived the clause 
which appears in 1 : 29, adding it with the honest intent of bringing 
out what he supposed to be the real meaning of the testimony. But it 
is equally possible that the absence of the words in vs. 36 is due to the 
fact that to the mind of the Baptist and the apostle the expression, 
“ Lamb of God,” in vs. 36, needed no defining addition, since the 
phrase itself now carried with it the color given it in vs. 29. It seems 
necessary, therefore, to remain content with the assertion that, so far as 
any argument derived from the synoptic narrative goes, we are only 
required, when taking atpwy in vs. 29 as representing the Baptist’s 
thought, to understand it as the representative of a Hebrew in the 
sense “enduring,” but, when taking it as representing the evangelist’s 
idea, to interpret it in the sense “taking away.” 

E. D. B. 
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VARYING VIEWS OF CHRISTIANITY'S RELATION TO 
THE OTHER RELIGIONS. 


A Bishop’s Word.— The bishop of Calcutta recently made the fol¬ 
lowing statement, as reported in the Saturday Review of January 14, 
1899: “The church will cherish a feeling of respect for the ancient 
religious systems by which she is surrounded. She will use no harsh 
word, nor entertain any unkind thought, about any one of them ; she 
will hold, not that Christianity is wholly true and other religions are 
wholly false, but that Christianity is the perfect expression of the truth 
to which other religions approximate.” 

A Missionary’s Protest.—A pamphlet entitled The Unapproachable 
Uniqueness of Christianity; or , Christianity Contrasted with the World 
Religions , written by Rev. W. B. Boggs, a distinguished missionary of 
the American Baptist Telugu mission, and protesting against what he 
miscalls comparative religion, demonstrates the misconceptions which a 
good man may have with respect to a scientific study of the religions of 
the world. He has had an admirable opportunity to study the actual 
conditions of Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and Buddhism on the 
ground, and as a result of this experience he is impressed more and 
more, not only with the infinite superiority, but also with the unap¬ 
proachable uniqueness, of Christianity. His testimony on this point 
is of great value. But why should he object to another sort of investi¬ 
gation, viz., of the sacred books of these religions in the light of the 
Bible ? Surely, if the investigation is honestly and scientifically con¬ 
ducted, one ought to have no fear or question about the issue. Its 
results ought not to differ in a serious degree from the comparison, 
which Mr. Boggs is most capable of making, between the average life 
of a community in which these other religions furnish the ideals and 
motive powers, and that in which Christianity is the accepted religion. 
The error of Mr. Boggs is the error of so many short-sighted investi¬ 
gators and controversialists, in comparing the most exalted ideals of 
the Christian religion with the most depraved examples of these other 
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religions. In other words, they argue from the best of one to the 
worst of the other. A little serious study and comprehension of the 
principles of the science which Mr. Boggs so earnestly declaims against 
would protect him from this mistake. How can anyone with a serious 
and well-balanced judgment write like this: “Talk about compara¬ 
tive religion ! One might almost as well .talk about comparative deity 
or comparative eternity! Perhaps the next thing we may look for in 
our advanced universities is the establishment of chairs of comparative 
divinity. This boastful nineteenth century ought not to close without 
attempting to compare the Almighty Maker of heaven and earth, by 
the scientific method, with Baal, Osiris, Zeus, Brahma, and Thor, to 
see what points of resemblance can be discovered.” Outbursts that 
reveal so much misconception, as well as downright ignorance, are 
regrettable, especially when coming from trained men who ought to 
know better. They tend to make the judicious friend of missions 
grieve — if nothing more. 

Another Missionary Voice.—The following is an extract from a letter 
recently received from a useful missionary who hopes to take up studies 
in comparative religion when his next furlough shall give him the 
opportunity: 

“We cannot hope to make a permanent impression upon the non- 
Christian world under our present methods. We must change front, 
revise all our creeds, send our largest-hearted, broadest-minded men 
into these huge fields, into these nascent empires ; we must cease to 
treat these people as pagans destined only for eternal brimstone; we 
must incorporate whatever is good in these systems, find a common 
ground for us all to stand on, and as the centuries—yes, centuries, 
if not millenniums—roll by, permeate and penetrate them with our 
Christian theistic ideas. I hail the idea of the religious parliaments so 
happily inaugurated at Chicago by such men as Dr. Barrows and others. 
In work such as that done by that famous band of men I should gladly 
be engaged myself, and should gladly count myself happy to be use¬ 
ful on a larger scale than I am now. We want such meetings for all 
the isms of the world to see each other as others see them — men of 
little hearts and narrow minds will continue to condemn them. They 
mean well, but they do not belong to the far-sighted ones, to those 
who see a plan in God’s methods and aim to comprehend that plan. 

“I am glad of my eight years* experience. They have been invalu¬ 
able in the development of profounder views of God*s eternal purposes. 
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I have profoundly studied the religious problems, endeavoring to find 
reasons for some of these peculiar creeds, especially the notion of 

transmigration so widely prevalent.I want to know more about 

the world’s needs, men’s trials, and men’s hopes. It may be the Lord 
has even larger work for me to do yet; at any rate, I should like to 
prepare myself as thoroughly as possible in order to make the most of 
this short life of mine.” 


A Manufactured Religion.— It is well known that the Japanese have 
wonderful powers of adaptation and assimilation; and that they now 
insist, not on adopting things wholesale as they arrive here, but on 
making them suitable to the conditions here existing. They claim to 
be strongly eclectic, and to be desirous of picking out the good 
from everything. To say that a thing is unsuitable to the Japanese 
is generally enough to brand it as unworthy of consideration. This 
is the objection most commonly urged against Christianity — that 
its teachings are unsuited to the Japanese spirit. I have no time to 
enter into a discussion of this question, however interesting; I wish 
merely to call your attention to one more attempt, here in Japan, to 
manufacture a religion which is suited to the supposed peculiar needs 
of the Japanese people. It is professedly a rational religion, and it is 
widely eclectic, as will be seen from the following summary which was 
given in the Japan Mail: 

“ There have been many attempts to revive Shinto during the Meiji 
era. This of Mr. Sakamoto and his fellow-thinkers is not only the 
latest, but the most philosophical. The author of the treatise under 
consideration fully realizes that, if a religion is to hold its own in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, it must be capable of being 
stated in terms sufficiently rational to invite the respect of intellectual 
men. That, Mr. Sakamoto contends, is the case with Shinto, properly 
understood and interpreted. But we will allow our readers to judge 
for themselves by placing before them the chief ideas insisted on in 
the monograph. There are three things essential to the prosperity of 
a nation : (i) morality; (2) industrial and commercial activity; (3) 
naval and military power. In the two last Japan is making rapid 
progress, but in the first, the most important of all, she is gravely defi¬ 
cient in these modern days. Buddhism and Confucianism, both of 
which in former times contributed largely to moral enlightenment, 
have become corrupt, and have lost their influence over men’s minds. 
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Christianity has elements which are anti-national, and its doctrines are 
by no means of a class to commend themselves to our minds. As for 
Shinto, as hitherto understood, it would not be true to say that it is of 
a character to exercise adequate control over men’s lives. The Shinto 
of our sacred books, according to which Japan is the chosen country 
of the gods and her people are the objects of their care, is little known. 
That learned men who are versed in our national history should turn 
atheists is utterly astounding. It can only be accounted for by con¬ 
sidering how neglectful Shintoists have been in expounding the doc¬ 
trines of their religion. With a view to remedying this defect, it is 
proposed to found a new society, to be called the Taigaku-Shinkyo 
Kyokai (* An association for the attainment of a thorough knowledge of 
Shinto’). To this body should be intrusted the task of compiling 
books on practical morality designed for popular use. The doctrines 
which it is important to teach by means of these books may be stated 
as follows: (1) The universe is without beginning and without end, 
and extends through all space. In it there is one supreme god only — 
Ame-no-mi-nakanushi-no-kami. "the attributes of this god are intel¬ 
ligence, valor, and love. (2) By means of his spirit and vital energy, 
the god Takami-musubi and the goddess Kammi-musubi were created. 
These forming a trinity in unity and unity in trinity. From these 
gods came a variety of other deities and the parents of the human 
race, Izanagi and Izanami. Man’s spirit was derived from God’s spirit, 
and hence is immortal. His body was made by means of God’s vital 
energy, but did not receive a sufficient quantity of it to be capable of 
existing forever. This original nature was neither good nor bad. The 
union of spirit with flesh has given rise to a number of feelings, which 
contended with each other for supremacy in man’s heart. (4) Man’s 
duty lies in cultivating the three divine virtues: intelligence, love, and 
courage. Derived from these are the seven virtues : loyalty, filial piety, 
chastity, obedience to elder brothers, sincerity, truth in friendship, 
kind feeling, and compassion for the unfortunate ( Megumi ). (5) The 

path of happiness is the path of virtue. (6) The lot of each man is 
settled by the gods. There is a law of cause and effect extending 
over two worlds—this one and the next. (7) By repentance even the 
greatest criminals may merit God’s favor and forgiveness. (8) The 
actions of men are closely observed by the gods, and rewards and pun¬ 
ishments are meted out. 

“ So far Mr. Sakamoto. Some of our readers will no doubt be aware 
that the system which is proposed as the basis of twentieth-century 
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Shinto is composed of elements by no means new. Not a few Japanese 
authorities are of opinion that the Shinto cosmogony has been bor¬ 
rowed from China as well as its system of ethics. The very name 
Shinto is derived from the Chinese classic called Yeki, and to the same 
source may be traced the chief features of the account of creation fur¬ 
nished by Shinto authorities. Mr. Sakamoto’s seven virtues are of 
Confucian origin, his doctrine of cause and effect comes from Bud¬ 
dhism, and his trinity in unity from Christianity. Hence Mr. Saka¬ 
moto’s proposed system of philosophical religion is essentially eclectic, 
and as such, if the history of similar attempts is to be a guide, cannot 
succeed.” 

Ernest W. Clement. 

Tokyo. 
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In making up statistics for the report of the work of the American 
Institute to be presented at the annual meeting, some interesting facts 
in relation to the constituency of the Guild for Professional Reading 
present themselves. There has not been time to study the philosophy 
of these facts, and to draw from them definite conclusions, but, per¬ 
haps, some of the more obvious inferences may be reached by a simply 
reading of the statistics given below. 

Of the entire number enrolled (294) 248 are ministers. The 
remainder are teachers, students, and missionaries, and a few non-pro¬ 
fessional laymen. 

Seventy-five per cent, of the entire number are between thirty and 
fifty years of age, with from five to twenty years of experience as 
preachers. About 20 per cent, are young ministers who have been 
less than five years in the field. 

Sixty per cent, of the number are graduates of both college and 
seminary, and many of these have done graduate work in German or 
American universities. Twenty per cent, are graduates of either a 
college or a seminary. This leaves a small 20 per cent, who have not 
at one time in their lives had at least a fair equipment for work. 

The following religious denominations are represented in the order 
given : Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist, Baptist, Disciples, 
Reformed, Cumberland Presbyterian, Lutheran, Episcopalian, Free 
Baptist, M. E. South, Southern Presbyterian, Free Methodist, United 
Brethren, Unitarian, Universalist, German Baptist, Pentecostal, United 
Evangelical, Reformed Presbyterian, Friends, Mormon. 

The selection of courses is an interesting one. “ The Life of Christ,” 
64; “The Historical and Literary Origin of the Pentateuch,” 61; 
“Old Testament Prophecy,” 59; “Christianity and Social Problems,” 
53; “The Preparation of Sermons,” 30; “The Apostolic Church,” 
23; “The Psalter,” 14; “The Gospel of John,” 10. Twenty have 
not yet indicated their choice. 

In the conduct of these courses fifty-eight book reviews have been 
prepared by forty-five different men. All but three of them are 
members of the Council. Six hundred and forty-six copies of these 
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reviews have been sent out in answer to requests from members of the 
Guild. 

One other feature of the statistics forms an interesting study, 
namely, the library facilities of the average minister. Of the 233 who 
stated the approximate number of volumes in their possession, 4 
possessed less than fifty volumes; 6 less than one hundred; 20 
between one and two hundred; 31 between two and three hundred; 
39 between three and four hundred; 27 between four and five hun¬ 
dred; 75 between five hundred and one thousand, and 35 over one 
thousand volumes. These numbers probably included in most cases 
the general family library as well as the professional books of the 
minister himself. 

' In view of the above facts we may conclude : (1) that the majority 
of the members are at the age when a man is flexible and can best 
assimilate and adjust to his environment and experience the material 
gained in his reading; (2) only the upper strata of ministers have been 
touched (What shall be done to bring the opportunity to the atten¬ 
tion of the thousands of ministers who have neither college nor 
seminary training, and yet are in the field, and tied to work which 
prevents their attending residence institutions ?); (3) no denomina¬ 
tional barriers seem to exist; (4) there is no “ faddish ” interest in 
any one subject, but a rational selection according to individual 
taste and necessity; (5) a large proportion of the members are 
actually at work, and using the reviews provided by the Institute; 
(6) the library of the average minister is seldom extensive enough to 
afford him necessary material for the best preparation in preaching 
and teaching; (7) the salary of the average minister does not permit 
him to make large additions to his library each year; he must there¬ 
fore make very careful selections along definite lines; (8) the plan of 
the Reading Guild, with its carefully selected and frequently revised 
lists, its Loan Library, and its facilities for reducing the cost of books 
to the minister, appears more and more needful, practical, and helpful. 
It is the design of the Institute to move steadily forward in this 
direction, announcing new courses, frequently revising old courses, 
and increasing the membership of the Guild as rapidly as possible. 
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The January Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
contains the first report of Dr. F. J. Bliss upon the excavations he is 
making at Tell Zakariha, an isolated hill rising abruptly almost three 
hundred feet above the vale of Elah. Dr. Bliss is not yet ready to 
take any very decided position upon the identification of the Tell. 
Possibly it may be Gath. Thus far he has taken out fifty thousand 
cubic feet of soil and finds that the number of antiquities compares most 
favorably with the proportion of Tell-el-Hesy. They include stone 
implements, various articles of iron and bronze, a jar containing over 
eighty carnelian beads of various shapes, several figured and unfigured 
scarabs apparently of the eighteenth dynasty, a stone seal, and three 
coins, as well as a few small Egyptian figures. 

Dr. Schick gives in the same number an interesting account of 
Abraham’s oak at Hebron. In 1847, when he first saw the tree, it 
seemed sound and flourishing. Fifteen years later it was evidently 
decaying. A large branch had been broken off, and now only one 
branch is alive. The tree now belongs to the Russian archimandrite 
of Jerusalem. 

In the Sunday School Times of January *8 Professor Hilprecht has 
the following note : 

The German Orient Society has selected the ruins of Babylon, the capital 
of the united Babylonian empire from the days of Hammurabi (the biblical 
Amraphel, Genesis, chap. 14), as the place of its operation. The expedition 
planned will be in charge of the well-known German architect R. Koldewey, 
who was prominently connected with the Berlin excavations at the Babylonian 
ruins of Surghul and El Hibba (1886-7), and at the Hittite ruins of Senjirli 
in northern Syria (1890, 1891, 1894). Dr. Bruno Meissner, of the university 
of Halle, will accompany the expedition as Assyriologist. Nothing is yet 
definitely known as to the time when the expedition will start; doubtless as 
soon as the firman, for which application has been made in Constantinople, is 
granted, and all necessary preliminaries have been arranged satisfactorily. 
These extended ruins will require at least fifty years of labor, if they are to be 
excavated as thoroughly and systematically as the work is done by the 
American expedition at Nippur, which has employed in its trenches never 
less than sixty, but frequently from two hundred to four hundred, Arabic 
workmen at the same time during the last ten years. Certain parts of the 
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ruins of Babylon have been previously explored and excavated by Layard, 
Rawlinson, and the French expedition under Fresnel and Oppert, to which 
we owe the first accurate details of the topography of this ancient city. So 
far as the comfort and safety of its expedition from fever and marauding 
Arabs is concerned, the Orient Society could have chosen no better place. 
And the rapid decay and change of the ruins of Babylon, parts of which have 
been used as the public quarries for centuries, and particularly recently in 
connection with the construction of the Hindiyeh canal by the Ottoman 
government, make it a sacred duty to the German government, to its learned 
societies, and to all intelligent individuals to encourage methodical work at 
these important ruins in every possible way. 

An interesting running debate on the causes and manner of the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha, and the tetrapolison the southern 
borders of the Dead Sea, has been carried on for some time by some Ger¬ 
man specialists, especially by Dr. Max Blankenhorn, of the university 
of Erlangen, and Professor C. Diener, of Vienna. The latest contribu¬ 
tion on the subject is by the former in the Zeitschrift of the German 
Palestine Society, Vol. XXI, Heft 2, pp. 65-83. Diener’s chief con¬ 
tributions are found in the Mitthei/ungen of the Geographical Society 
of Vienna, 1897, Nos. 1 and 2, and are entitled “Die Katastrophe von 
Sodom und Gomorrha im Lichte geOlogischer Forschung. ,, An 
earlier article by Blankenhorn had appeared in the Zeitschrift , Vol. 
XIX, pp. 1 ff., and its interests can be seen in the title : “ Entstehung und 
Geschichte des Todten Meeres, ein Beitrag zur Geologie Palastinas.” 
The debate is thus chiefly a discussion between two geologists, both of 
whom are recognized as authorities on the immediate subject under 
consideration. It is charged against Diener that he permits his 
apologetic interests for Genesis to influence his views of the destruction 
of these cities, and that he is seeking for an explanation that will 
satisfy the particulars of the description as given in Genesis. Blanken¬ 
horn, who denies the historical character of the description in question, 
is under no such necessity. He himself formulates the difference 
between the two views (p. 70) by stating that both Diener and he 
proceed from the standpoint that the catastrophe was the result of an 
earthquake, but that, while he regards this as of a tectonic character, 
which Diener denies, Blankenhorn thinks that the earthquake caused 
the sinking of the surface or crust of the earth to the level of the sea, 
while Diener claims that there was a seismic “blow” ( Schlag ), and 
that this resulted in “pressing the foundation waters out of the alluvial 
soil,” and that the latter accordingly sank, which explains the change 
of the valley of Siddim into a salt morass. 
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In the Sunday School Times for February 18, 1899, Rev. E. Morris 
Fergusson discusses “ How to Introduce the Grading System into the 
Sunday School.*’ As a first step in the process he advocates that at 
the regular teachers* meeting a plan be adopted by which the Sunday- 
school year is made to have a beginning and end, and that a date be 
appointed for the installation of officers and teachers. Then a com¬ 
mittee of the brightest teachers should be appointed to suggest sub¬ 
jects to be taught in addition to the International Lessons. As a basis 
for grading Mr. Fergusson suggests the resolution of the New Jersey 
Sunday School Convention: 

Resolved\ That the following definitions be adopted as furnishing a ground¬ 
work of a standard system of grading: 

The primary department is that department of the Sunday school which 
includes the children until they are able to read, and are ordinarily at least 
eight years of age. 

The junior department is that department which includes the pupils who 
have been out of the primary department four years or less. 

The senior department is that department which includes the pupils who 
have been out of the junior department four years or less. 

The adult department is the department next above the senior depart¬ 
ment. 

Additional departments to be organized as needed. 

The infant department, or infant class, is that section of the primary 
department which includes the little children six years old and under. 

The intermediate department is the first two years of the junior depart¬ 
ment. 

The young people’s or advanced department is the first four years of the 
adult department. 

The classification of the Sunday school should be made upon the 
basis, not so much of the ages of the pupils as of the period that has 
elapsed since a class was promoted from the primary room. The plan 
thus proposed to the teachers might be laid upon the table until each 
class has accepted it. Mr. Fergusson further makes the suggestion that 
each department have a head teacher, and that these head teachers form 
a sort of cabinet. 
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A Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. 

VIII. By W. M. Ramsay, in the Expositor , January, 1899.* 

(38) The argument from law and custom. The preceding para¬ 
graphs have shown that Paul appeals to a condition of law and society 
emphatically Greek in type. This could not have been the case of 
North Galatia. Further, Paul does not write from> but to , people living 
under such conditions, for it is clear that he identifies himself in sym¬ 
pathy with those to whom his letter is addressed. 

(39) Was there a letter to the Galatians ? The occasion of the 
letter to Galatia was the arrival of a messenger, probably Timothy. 
He doubtless brought a letter from the Galatian churches. But the 
first three and a half chapters do not seem to be a reply to a letter, not 
alone because of their controversial character, but because of the 
absence of conventional expressions. But the same is not true of the 
latter half of the epistle, and it may well be that Paul has received a 
letter which he is answering. 

(40) Traces of the Galatian letter. A priori it may be assumed a 
letter from the Galatians would be explanatory or apologetic, confessing 
their need of a guide (cf. 3 : 2 f.; 5:13 f.)* it may also have explained 
that the Galatians did not intend to follow the whole law. For reply 
see 5:2f.; 3:10. The awkwardness of 4:12, 13 probably springs 
from the fact that Paul is catching up the phrases of the Galatians’ let¬ 
ter. Also, the letter doubtless used the word £ rj\ov<nv (4:17 f.) in 
speaking of the work of the Judaistic missionaries. 

Such conjectures as these are ingenious, but thoroughly unimportant, and in a note 
prefixed to the February installment of his commentary, Professor Ramsay seems to 
admit as much. 

S. M. 


A Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. 
IX. By W. M. Ramsay, in the Expositor , February, 1899. 

(41) St. Paul’s visits to the Galatic churches. The evidence of a 
previous connection of Paul and the Galatic Christians is now to be 

1 See the Biblical World, February, 1899, pp. 121-2. 
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gathered. The following facts are accepted by Lightfoot and Zockler : 
Paul had visited the Galatians twice (to irporcpov, 4:13). Blass has 
lately denied this, but unsuccessfully, for (a) 1 Tim. 1 : 13 is not a par¬ 
allel case, and (£) if to nportpov means simply “ formerly/* we must 
infer that Paul had preached to the Galatic churches only once — 
something irreconcilable with Acts. Assuming, therefore, that 4:13 
implies two visits on the part of Paul, are there any further references 
to the two visits and his relations with his converts ? On his first visit 
he was received as an “ angel of God, even as Jesus Christ.** On his 
second visit his reception had not been so enthusiastic (1:9; 5:3; 
4: 16), but he had been successful (5 : 7). In the interval between the 
second visit and the epistle the emissaries from Jerusalem had worked 
in the churches. Two misconceptions had sprung from Paul’s teach¬ 
ings and acts during the second visit: (1 ) that he regarded circumci¬ 
sion in some degree, or at least for some persons, necessary (1 : 10, 11), 
and (2) that he was only a messenger and subordinate of the apostles at 
Jerusalem. The first visit is apparently referred to in Acts 15:3 (</. 
Gal. 3:2, 5). The second, with its incipient troubles, can best be 
placed Acts 16:1-5. And for these reasons: (1) The constant com¬ 
munication between Antioch and Galatia would likely rouse some 
echo of the struggle in Antioch among the Galatians. (2) Paul’s acts 
and words on the second visit might easily have created the impression 
that circumcision was a duty (Acts 16:2). (3) These acts and words 

had been construed as an attempt to please men — a thing easily 
explained in the case of a man who was endeavoring to carry out a 
compromise. (4) His delivering of the “decrees” of the apostolic 
leaders might easily lead to the conclusions that he was the messenger. 
(5) The second visit of Galatians was successful in that dangerous 
tendencies were eradicated. This also is true of Acts (16:5). Thus the 
facts in Acts fit and explain Galatians. They do not on the North- 
Galatian theory. Finally, to judge both from Acts and Galatians, 
the effort of Paul was successful, since there is no later reference to the 
incipient schism. 

This paper is the most systematized statement of his argument for South Galatia 
Professor Ramsay has given. To our mind it is unanswerable. 

S. M. 
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Outlines of New Testament History. By Rev. Francis S. Gigot, 
S.S., Professor of Sacred Scripture in St. John's Seminary, 
Boston, Mass. New York : Benziger Bros., printers to the 
Holy Apostolic See, 1898. Pp. 366. $1.50, net . 

The book here under review comes from a Roman Catholic pro¬ 
fessor and publishing house, and bears the official approval of the 
censor of that church. And yet there are only a few respects, minor 
ones at that, in which the modern Protestant scholar would care to 
make any changes or modifications. In fact, the book is beyond ques¬ 
tion the best handbook of New Testament history that we have from 
any source. 

The qualities which combine to produce this excellent work are the 
following : (1) It presents the history of the New Testament as it is 
now understood and interpreted by the best scholars, in the light of 
modern historical principles and research; (2) the selection, propor¬ 
tion, perspective, and treatment of the material are almost above criti¬ 
cism ; (3) the admirable analysis of the contents of the volume into 
chapters, sections, and paragraphs, with a skeleton page of each chapter 
at its beginning, and the paragraph headings in bold-face type, make 
the material lucid and memorable; (4) the style is delightful—ani¬ 
mated, attractive, and clear, yet thoroughly scientific and exact, with¬ 
out any of the imaginative embellishments which injure the value of 
most so-called popular writings; (5) the size of the volume is what 
one would wish for the general reader, and the typography and the 
general appearance of the book are nearly equal to those of our best- 
known publishing houses; (6) the book is furnished with two good 
maps, one of Palestine and the other of the Roman empire in the 
first century A. D., a well-made general index, and a chronological 
table of the entire period of history. 

In the matter of chronology, Professor Gigot adopts for the life of 
Jesus that scheme of dates which brings his birth in 5 B. C., his bap¬ 
tism in January, 27 A. D., and his death in April, 30 A. D. The 
arrangement of the material of the public ministry within these three 
years plus is that with which we are familiar in our current harmonies 
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of the gospels. And it may be noticed that last year there was pub¬ 
lished by another Roman Catholic professor, Joseph Bruneau, of Dun- 
woodie, N. Y., an excellent Harmony of the Gospels with this same 
chronology and arrangement. In the chronology of the apostolic age 
our author has adopted the recently advocated early scheme of dates, 
which brings the conversion of Paul in 31 or 32, the council of Jerusa¬ 
lem in 45 or 46, Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem in 53, the accession of the 
procurator Festus in 55, the end of Paul’s first Roman imprisonment 
in 58 A. D. In speaking (p. 308) of those who support this chrono¬ 
logical scheme, he names Professor Ramsay as one, but this is a mistake 
(see Expositor , Vol. V, iii, pp. 336-45; v, pp. 201-11). We do not 
think that a convincing case has yet been made out for these earlier 
dates, but at any rate it does no harm to adopt them. 

Between 58 and 63 A. D. he regards Paul as working in Spain and 
the East, followed by a second imprisonment, and death by official 
execution in 64 A. D., probably some little time before the burning of 
Rome on the 19th of July. Peter’s death he fixes in the latter part of 
64, or early in 65. He thinks that Peter was working in Rome for 
some years before his death; and also that he had previously passed a 
period of his apostolic activity there, somewhere about 40-42 A. D. 
This latter view is not held by Protestants, as there is nothing but late 
tradition to support it. If our author has yielded more to tradition 
here than seems historical, it is at least an unusual thing with him. 

Points worthy of special commendation in Professor Gigot’s treat¬ 
ment of the history are: His full use of material technically known as 
the “ History of New Testament Times ; ” his correct exposition of the 
Messianic claims of Jesus ; his recognition of the unchronological and 
fragmentary character of the gospels, and that the long discourses of 
Matthew’s gospel are compilations; the admirable presentation of the 
causes of the opposition to Jesus, and of the development of the apos¬ 
tles in their conception of Jesus and his kingdom ; the first visit of Paul 
to Jerusalem ; the rigid Judaism of the Jerusalem church and of James; 
the council of Jerusalem; and the adoption of the South-Galatian 
theory, placing the epistle to the Galatians between the council of 
Jerusalem and the second missionary journey, written from Antioch. 

Touches of traditionalism are seen occasionally, as when he accepts 
December 25 as the day of Jesus* birth, makes the brothers and sisters 
of Jesus to be the children of Joseph, but not of Mary, adopts as literal 
fact the figurative details of the temptation of Jesus, speaks of a vivi- 
fying power in baptism, and affirms real transubstantiation in the 
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eucharist. In the apostolic history he approves the celibacy of Paul 
and John, and tries to find some ground for the traditional preemi¬ 
nence of Peter, but without much success. 

In the matter of church organization he comes to the same con¬ 
clusions as Protestant scholars regarding the conditions which existed 
in the New Testament period (p. 354); that is, the Christian com¬ 
munities had officers of their own election, were democratic in their 
mode of government, and were independent of each other — in fact, 
everything which Roman Catholicism is not. He contents himself 
with the statement (p. 356) that “ to find the central authority estab¬ 
lished by our Lord recognized and exercised, we have, however, to wait 
until a somewhat later period.” Observe the phrase, “ central authority 
established by our Lord.” Where is the evidence for this ? 

We close with an expression of appreciation, and with the hope 
that, with such literature to build upon, the chasm between the two great 
branches of western Christendom may be bridged. Professor Gigot 
makes constant reference to the writings of the great Protestant schol¬ 
ars, as Andrews, Bruce, Conybeare and Howson, Edersheim, Ellicott, 
Godet, Lewin, Lightfoot, McGiffert, Meyer, Plummer, Ramsay, Sanday, 
Schiirer, Weiss, Weizsacker, Westcott, the Encyclopedia Britannica , the 
Smith and the Hastings Bible dictionaries, the Expository and the Bib¬ 
lical World. This explains much as to the nature of our volume. 

C. W. V. 


The Age of the Maccabees, with special reference to the Religious 
Literature of the Period. By A. W. Streane, D.D., Fellow, 
and formerly Theological Lecturer, of Corpus Christi Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode ; New 
York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1898. Pp. xi + 277. 
$2.50. 

This volume properly falls into two parts. Chaps, i-ix, about one- 
third of the entire book, treat of the history of the Maccabean age, 
and the remaining chapters are concerned with its literature. Of the 
two parts the former is sketchy, but straightforward, and furnishes a 
good general picture of the course of events. It is not seriously con¬ 
cerned with the undercurrents of Jewish life, and deals rather largely 
with the anecdotes of different rulers. It is, however, by no means 
indifferent to the rise of Pharisaism, the great feature of the period. 

The second group of chapters is likely to be more serviceable. 
Books dealing with Jewish literature are not very numerous or very 
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systematic, and the discussion of Dr. Streane is always orderly, and, as 
would be supposed, thoroughly scholarly. This portion of the work 
is, in fact, a series of introductions, neither too popular nor pedantic, 
to the inter-biblical literature. Especially well done is the syllabus¬ 
like appendix upon the date of the book of Daniel, in which the con¬ 
servative view is presented in the form of answers to the various argu¬ 
ments for the origin of the book in the Maccabean age. 

The book is thus a sober and exhaustive handbook for the study 
of an age the importance of which is equaled by the ignorance of 
Christians regarding it. S. M. 


General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture: The Princi¬ 
ples, Methods, History, and Results of its Several Depart¬ 
ments and of the Whole. By Charles Augustus Briggs, 
D.D.f Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York city. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp- xxii+688. $3 net. 

In this volume Professor Briggs does something more than bring 
out a new, or tenth, edition of his Biblical Study . He has, to a large 
degree, rewritten that valuable work, so expanding it by the addition 
of new material as to make it worthy of a new title. The new volume is 
especially valuable for the attention it gives to “ Biblical History” (chap, 
xxii), and 14 Historical Criticism ” (chaps, xx, xxi). As regards these two 
important matters — which are really one—Professor Briggs takes 
ground that will appear to many advanced. His effort, however, is to 
retain what can be fairly called the results of the last century of criti¬ 
cism of the material, rather than the form and origin of the different 
historical books, while at the same time maintaining a reverent attitude 
toward the Scripture. His attitude, further, on New Testament sub¬ 
jects— as, for example, the birth of Jesus — is in. general more con¬ 
servative than on Old Testament questions. The chapters upon Hebrew 
poetry also deserve careful attention, although perhaps somewhat dis¬ 
proportionately full in treatment. A marked change is also to be seen 
in the arrangement of bibliographies in the present volume. Instead 
of a classified list covering all fields of biblical study, the literature is 
now introduced in footnotes in connection with the text. Taken alto¬ 
gether the volume is indispensable as an encyclopaedic handbook for 
the student. 

S. M. 
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Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations. By Rev. A. H. 

Sayce. New York: E. R. Herrick & Co., 1899. Pp. xxix 
+ 308. $1. 

All of Professor Sayce’s books are written in a lively, entertaining 
style, which nowhere sacrifices clearness to the indefiniteness of our 
present knowledge. This book resembles rather his Ancient Empires 
of the East than any of his more recent contributions to archaeology. 
Beginning with a chapter on the Israelites, he discusses in turn 
Canaan, the nations southeast and northeast of Palestine, Egypt, and 
Babylonia and Assyria. While the reader may thus obtain a defi¬ 
nite idea of the history of the separate peoples of the oriental world, 
the important fact that oriental history consists in the combination and 
interrelation of these various nations is liable to be quite overlooked. 
For this purpose McCurdy’s History , Prophecy , and the Monuments is 
infinitely more valuable. Appendices give translations of important 
ancient documents, such as the Moabite stone, the Assyrian deluge and 
creation tablets, etc. It is evident that the varied archaeological and 
linguistic pursuits and the numerous writings of Professor Sayce have 
not been without their lessons to himself, for he concludes his intro¬ 
duction to this his latest volume by the following most instructive 
remark: “If oriental archaeology has taught us nothing else, it has at 
least taught us how little we know.” One has been tempted some¬ 
times, and even in the case of Professor Sayce himself, to believe the 
exact opposite. G. S. G. 


The Kingdom (Basileia). An Exegetical Study. By George 
Dana Boardman, author of Studies in the Creative Week , Epi¬ 
phanies of the Risen Lord , The Divine Man , University Lectures 
on the Ten Commandments , Coronation of Love , The Problem of 
Jesus, etc. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 
x+348. $2. 

In the present volume Dr. Boardman has gathered together the fruits 
of a ripened scholarship. The book is essentially expository, so thor¬ 
oughly analyzed that it is possible for anyone to use it, even on the 
most specific points. Its style is such as to make it attractive reading, 
and its insistence upon the spiritual quality of the kingdom is always 
helpful. Further, his breadth of view and lack of anything like sectarian¬ 
ism and narrowness are also delightful. Especially striking is his 
description of the kingliness of God’s rule. We also note with pleas- 
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ure the sanity of his treatment of the Sermon on the Mount. Dr. 
Boardman’s style is such that much of his book consists of sentences so 
clean-cut as to be epigrams. A careful reading of the present volume 
will go far to emphasize the teaching of Christ upon his central theme, 
and if one is occasionally led to differ with some of Dr. Boardman’s 
positions, it is always with the conviction that the truth is as likely to 
be with the author as with the dissenter. S. M. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

E. R. Herrick & Co. have published Alex Hornby , a healthy story, 
but one whose literary style is crude. 

Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D., has published a volume upon Light and 
Shadows of American Life (Chicago and New York: Revell & Co.; pp. 
197; $1). In this volume he discusses various aspects of our national 
life. The chapters are written simply and earnestly, and there is a 
gratifying absence of sensationalism. 

The American Baptist Publication Society has issued The Negro in 
America and The Ideal American Republic , by T. J. Morgan, D.D., of 
203 pages. Dr. Morgan has had a large experience in dealing with 
the negroes, and his views are worth serious consideration on the part 
of those interested in the problem of their future. 

E. R. Herrick & Co., New York, have published Cloud Rifts , 
Selected Words of Consolation for Every Day in the Year , by George V. 
Reichel (pp. 203). It is a book well bound and well printed, in which 
is gathered together a representative collection of words intended to 
aid those who are in sorrow. The choice is made from a large number 
of authors. 

We have received from Fleming H. Revell & Co. the second vol¬ 
ume of the Autobiography of Charles H. Spurgeon. It contains a large 
amount of material throwing light upon the life of the great preacher 
during the years from 1854 to i860, and especially as to the building 
of the Metropolitan Temple. It is illustrated with interesting pictures 
of that great structure. 
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(i) Is it a fact that in the Old Testament, when the soul and spirit of 
man are spoken of, TVH always designates the immortal spirit and ©BJ 
the animal life that man has in common with beasts ? (2) Is it legitimate 
to emphasize the shade of difference in meaning between and b^D 

in Isaiah, chap, jj, or are they used interchangeably there? 

(1) No. (2) They are used interchangeably. 

What is the up-to-date definition of the parts of man known as body, 
soul, and spirit? The distinction wanted would be between soul and 
spirit. 

Soul and spirit are merely colloquially exclusive. No distinction 
between them is recognized by most biblical writers, and the word 
“ spirit ” is not in modern psychology. 

(1) What theological German book would be suitable for a beginner in 
theological German ? (2) Also for theological French ? (3 ) Is there any 

introduction to rabbinical Hebrew in English ? 

(1) Wendt, Fleisch und Geist, might do very well. (2) Try M6n£goz, 
Piche et Ridemption. (3) Not to the Hebrew language. There are 
several introductions to the Talmud. Mielziner’s is inexpensive and 
perhaps the best. (Chicago : Bloch & Co.) 

Is an introduction to the Old Testament published by Dr. W. H. 
Green? If so, where, and at what price? 

Yes. General Introduction to the Old Testament. The Canon. 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898; pp. xvii-f 209 ; $2.) 

(1) Does the Bible teach that the soul is immortal? (2) Does the 
Bible teach that immortality is the gift of God, in the sense that none but 
such as are saved spiritually will be immortal, and all others will be 
annihilated? 

(1) Immortality is not so distinctly taught in the Old Testament 
as in the New, but to say that the Bible teaches that the soul is not 
immortal would be absolutely false. Immortality is a fundamental 
assumption of Jesus and Paul, and is a central doctrine of each. (2) 
We do not believe that the Bible teaches any such thing, but many 
good and able men hold to the contrary. 
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CONTINUING 


The Old and New Testament Student 


Volume XIII APRIL, I 899 Number 4 


In the March number of the Biblical World it was insisted 
that a teacher is under obligation to induce his pupils actually to 
How can the WOI "k * n preparation of the lesson. In meeting 
Teacher Excite such obligation the teacher is immediately con- 
Interest in the fronted with the necessity of so conducting his 
Lesson? class during the study hour of the Sunday school 
as to engender interest in the subject taught, and consequently 
in the pupil's own preparation of the lesson. 


The number of difficulties which the teacher of a class of 
half-grown boys or girls here confronts is well known. On 

Elements of ^e one s ^ e are P U P^ S » not especially 

Difficulty in appreciative of the importance of religious instruc- 
8unday-8chool tion, with their thoughts filled with the events of the 

/)i joorfl 

past week, uneasy, critical, and with minds most 
contradictorily acute and indifferent. On the other hand is the 
teacher, possessed of little or no authority, most probably with 
no special training for the task of teaching, not possessed, gen¬ 
erally, of any very distinct idea as to what the office of teacher 
implies, but determined to maintain a reasonable amount of 
order, and, if possible, bring each member of the class to Christ. 
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A third element is that of the lesson itself. Too often it is alto¬ 
gether unfitted for teaching purposes. Either the matter is 
too abstract, or it is too simple. An anecdote from the Old 
Testament, a few verses of a prophecy or of an epistle, 
taken out from the context and used as a basis of moral 
exhortation, is poor material out of which to create interest or 
wisdom. 

These three elements in combination go far to account for 
the lamentable fact that, notwithstanding years of instruction in 
a Sunday school, the rank and file of Christians, even of intelligent 
Christians, have no knowledge of the Bible worthy of the name, 
but in its place a mixture of confused information, ethical plati¬ 
tudes, good resolutions, and dense ignorance as to the actual 
teaching of prophets, apostles, and Christ. 


Given these three elements, therefore, the problem of so con¬ 
ducting the class during the period of study in a Sunday school 
The First that its members will actually learn something is 
Element of Sue- one of most serious importance. It is a fair ques- 
cess: a Trained tion whether the Sunday school will ever fulfil 
Uagher it s proper function until an improvement is found 

in the lesson and the teacher. It is not our purpose to speak at 
the present of the choice of Sunday-school lessons, but of the 
character of the teacher and the method of his teaching. And 
first of all it should be said that the method usually employed 
in the choice of teacher is warranted to breed ignorance on the 
part of both teacher and pupil. There are very few schools in 
which any attempt is made to train young men and women 
for teachers. If a person is good and earnest, his or her igno¬ 
rance of the very rudiments of teaching, or of biblical informa¬ 
tion, is judged to be no hindrance to the acceptance of the 
responsible position of teaching others the truth of the Bible. 
Even in most cases where instruction is given to the teacher, 
the so-called Teachers’ Meeting amounts to but little, because 
its leader is more interested in telling incidents and pointing out 
applications than in showing teachers how actually to study and 
how to teach. 
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But even supposing that the quality of teachers were better, 
and that their knowledge of the Bible would compare favorably 
Second with P u bbc-school teachers’ knowledge of their 

Element: own branches, there is still left the very important 

Sufficiently question as to how actually to teach a class in the 
Long Teaching g un( j a y sc hool itself. Now, as regards this it should 
be said, first, that if any genuine teaching is to be 
done, the period of teaching must be lengthened. The Sunday- 
school session of one hour, in which twenty minutes is given to 
opening exercises, twenty minutes to the lesson, and twenty 
minutes to closing addresses and songs, is worse than useless for 
the study of the Bible. Half an hour is the least time that should 
be given to the study of the lesson, and in the same proportion 
as the teacher gets the mastery of his pupils and of the sub¬ 
ject will he feel that three-quarters of an hour or an hour is 
better. 

And yet it is easy to feel the objection to this lengthening 
of the hour. The teacher asks in despair: “What shall I do 
with the lesson during so long a time?” It is, probably, 
only to voice the feelings of many a teacher when we say 
that one of the most welcome sounds of the Sunday-school 
session is the bell which marks the closing of the teaching 
period. 

The matter reduces itself to this alternative : Will or will not 
the teacher teach ? If he is simply to amuse his class and 
administer such good advice, or make such exhor- 
a Method tations, as the order of the class permits, twenty 
minutes is too long. He had better not teach 
at all. Perhaps the following suggestions may be worth con¬ 
sidering. They assume that the teacher himself knows how to 
study, and has studied, and intends to teach his class to study, 
and that the class is composed of boys and girls of high-school 
age or a trifle younger. 

First, the pupil should be taught to see the lesson in its his¬ 
torical setting. Every approach to the lesson should be through 
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the door of such setting. It is one of the marvelous things of 
the Scriptures that there is hardly a moral teaching which is not 
to be referred directly to some fact or person of 

b'estiohTstudy bi °g ra P h y or history. Prophecy is marvelously 
Historically attractive when one appreciates the situation in 
which the prophet spoke. Such historical setting 
must be something more than the mere description of what this 
king did and the other king did not do. The teacher must 
saturate his mind with the events, the life, with the conditions of 
the people, as well as with the mere dates. And this he must, 
by any possible means, get the pupil to do also, for if Christian¬ 
ity means anything, it means that religious truth is to be under¬ 
stood through the revelation of God in actual human life. If 
the teacher makes a lesson from Isaiah or Paul abstract, it is 
printa facie evidence that his method is wrong. Human interest, 
when once felt, will kindle studious interest. In making real 
this historical situation help can be gained from modern history, 
and especially from the history which the pupil is studying in the 
public school. Many parallels can be drawn between the condi¬ 
tions of Israel, as set forth in the Bible, and Rome, Greece, and 
the United States, as they are studied in school. In tracing this 
parallelism will also be found the key to the best possible “appli¬ 
cation,” viz., a study of the applicability of the exact scriptural 
teaching to the conditions of today. 

Seec rtlcH each pupil should be expected to contribute some 
definite element to the study of the lesson. Here the teacher’s 
Second Suqqes s kill will be shown in the exploiting of each pupil’s 
t/on: Assign peculiarities and capacities. The lesson must be 
Lessons in blocked out each Sunday in advance. No teacher 
Advance can ma k e a succe ss of his work by simply telling 

the class that next Sunday they will take the lesson in the 
quarterly. There should be as much care in assigning the les¬ 
son as in applying it. Let the last ten minutes of the session be 
devoted to outlining the work for each pupil to do through the 
week. 
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Third, this assigned work should be something more than 
the mere reading of the Scriptures. The pupil should be asked, 
Third Suqqeb- ^ or exam pl e » to bring information from his work in 
tioh: The Topic the public school during the week which shall illus- 
8hould be trate the lesson, or, better, bring it into line with 

Definite common life. If the lesson should be upon Isaiah’s 

attack upon the rich men, let the student be asked to bring 
in from the newspapers instances of modern attacks upon 
rich men, and then let the comparison between the prophet’s 
method and that of the agitator be noticed. If the lesson should 
be upon some piece of biographical matter, as, for example, the 
voyage of Paul, let the pupil be told to bring in something about 
the places which Paul visited, each pupil perhaps taking one city. 
So, similarly, in the matter of exegetical study. If the questions 
are made distinct enough, a class of boys and girls twelve years 
old can do an astonishing amount of downright exegetical study. 
Here it would be best, probably, for this work to be reported in 
writing. Then in the class let the various answers to the ques¬ 
tions be discussed. 

In the treatment of these reports, written or oral, the teacher 
has the greatest opportunity for stimulating the ambition and 

the interest of the pupil. Just how he will treat 

Fourth 8uqqes - them will depend very largely upon the character 
tion: Appreci- _ , 1 ^ 

ate Good Work ^ the lesson and the character of the class. One 

thing a teacher will be careful not to do—indis¬ 
criminately blame a pupil for poor but honest work. In fact, 
he must remember always that his chief object is construc¬ 
tive. By a proper placing of emphasis in appreciation, or in 
omission, or by a careful correction of errors, he can lead the 
pupil to such a mastery of the religious and moral teaching of 
the Scripture as will strengthen him morally and religiously. 
Instruction and study will, therefore, lie at the basis of exhorta¬ 
tion. But this is only to say that the study of the lesson will 
be its own application. 

It is not supposed that these suggestions exhaust the method 
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of teaching. Perhaps they will not be applicable to all classes, 
but with those classes which are really the most difficult in the 
Sunday school to handle, namely, those composed of maturing 
boys or girls, it is believed that they will furnish at least a point 
of departure. Should they be adopted, or in any way followed, 
by a teacher, we should be very glad to hear the result of the 
experiment. 
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THE DEPENDENCE OF THE PROPHETS UPON 
HISTORY. 


By Professor Lewis B. Paton, Ph.D., 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Thinking men in every age are compelled to face the problem 
as to how ancient creeds are to be harmonized with present 
facts. The prophets of Israel were no exception to this rule. 
They wished to hold fast the faith of their forefathers, but they 
lived under very different historical conditions; they were 
obliged, therefore, to seek a theology by which they might rec¬ 
oncile old belief with a new environment. In order to under 
stand the genesis of their conceptions, we must look first at the 
religion which they inherited and then at their own historical 
situation. 

The cardinal doctrine of the Hebrew religion, a doctrine 
which it inherited from primitive Semitic belief, was the exist¬ 
ence of a “covenant” between the nation and its deity. Yahweh 
was the God of Israel. He was its patron and protector, it was 
his servant and worshiper. He had chosen it to be his peculiar 
people, he had delivered it out of Egypt, to him alone it must 
bring its sacrifices and offerings, and he in return promised to 
bless it and to deliver it from its enemies. 

As a result of the conquest of Canaan, the breaking of the 
Philistine yoke, the victories of David, and the glorious reign of 
Solomon, the doctrine of the covenant developed into the belief 
that Yahweh had appointed Israel a career of conquest on the 
earth. All her enemies were to be defeated before her, and she 
was to become a world-empire like Egypt or Babylon. This 
belief, however, was soon rudely shaken through the division of 
the kingdom and the consequent oppression of Israel by her 
ifeighbors. Egyptians, Edomites, and Syrians in turn afflicted 
the people of Yahweh. Following them the formidable Assyr¬ 
ian empire began to rise into view. The glowing anticipations 
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of the fathers as to what Yahweh would do for Israel were dis¬ 
appointed. Men could not help asking what had become of the 
covenant, by which Yahweh had bound himself to defend and 
bless his chosen people. 

The solution of this difficulty the early prophets found in the 
doctrine of a “ day of Yahweh.” The name originated appar¬ 
ently as a designation of times of victory. Out of the recogni¬ 
tion of 4 ‘ days of Yahweh ” there gradually grew up the conception 
of a single “day of Yahweh,” that is, a particular time in the 
future, when Yahweh would give Israel a decisive victory over 
all its enemies. Although now he tarried in the vindication of 
his people, there would come a time when he would supernatu- 
rally intervene to inaugurate a new era. He would then appear 
in power to deliver Israel from its oppressors and to give it the 
victory over all its enemies. This doctrine must have been an 
element of the older prophecy, for it appears already fully 
developed and generally recognized in the time of the first liter¬ 
ary prophets. 

A still greater difficulty in the way of belief in the persistence 
of the covenant between Yahweh and Israel emerged in the days 
of Amos and his successors through the moral degeneracy of 
Israel. The older prophets had had to face the problem, why 
Yahweh did not at once save his people; the later prophets had 
to face the problem, how Yahweh could at all save a nation that 
did not deserve to be saved. 

The eighth century B. C. was a period of religious and of 
social revolution. The interval of peace between the Syrian and 
the Assyrian wars fostered commerce and industry. Close mer¬ 
cantile relations with other nations led to the worship of foreign 
divinities and to a mingling of foreign religious rites with the 
worship of Yahweh. Wealth increased with the attendant evils 
of luxury and of license. The aristocrats plundered and 
oppressed the poor, and so controlled the courts that it was impos¬ 
sible to obtain justice. Industry demoralized the national char¬ 
acter through its massing of the population in cities. Vice was 
frightfully prevalent, drunkenness was on the increase, the old 
simplicity of Israel’s pastoral and agricultural life was gone, and 
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in its place had come a degenerate Canaanite civilization reeking 
with moral corruption. Israel was declining and must fall a 
prey to the first strong enemy that should attack it. It was, 
Amos perceived, like a basket of over-ripe fruit that was just 
ready to rot. 

These facts were patent to everyone, but Israel as a nation 
refused to believe that they portended disaster. Taking its 
stand on the old doctrine of the covenant, it maintained that 
this guaranteed its safety, regardless of its moral character (Am. 
5:14; Mic. 3:11). So long as it continued to worship Yahweh 
and to bring him his due offerings, he was bound to save it. So 
confident was it of the correctness of this view that it feared 
nothing from the future, but longed for the coming of the “day 
of Yahweh,” when all its enemies should be overthrown (Am. 
5 : 18 f.; Isa. 5 : 19). 

The prophets, however, were unable to share in this opti¬ 
mistic view, on account of their deeper conviction of the right¬ 
eousness of Yahweh. The primitive religion of Israel was not 
wholly unethical; still, in it the ethical conception of Yahweh 
was outweighed by the tutelary conception. It was not until 
late in the life of the nation, in consequence of a long historical 
experience, that the full significance of the righteousness of 
Yahweh began to be apprehended. The fate of the Canaanites 
emphasized Yahweh’s hatred of immorality, and the whole his¬ 
tory of Israel served to reenforce this lesson. The patriotic 
effort to keep the ancient religion of Israel pure from admixture 
with Baal-worship led the prophets to lay an increasing 
emphasis upon Yahweh’s most characteristic attribute. As a 
result of this process the belief continually gained ground among 
the better men of Israel that Yahweh’s chief demand of Israel 
was righteousness. The “ instructions ” of the priests became 
less ceremonial and more ethical; the prophets ceased to 
gratify mere curiosity and became preachers of righteousness; 
the “wise” gave their sayings more and more of a moral tone; 
and the historians wrote the epic of Israel’s origin from a dis¬ 
tinctly ethical-religious point of view. Into this spiritual herit¬ 
age the prophets of the eighth century entered. In them the 
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slowly growing apprehension that Yahweh was righteous and 
that he demanded righteousness from Israel reached its culmi¬ 
nation. They were not the inventors of the ethical conception 
of Yahweh, but they were the men in whom the ethical concep¬ 
tion first began to outweigh the tutelary conception. 

Each of them saw in the signs of the times, or in the experi¬ 
ences of his own life, fresh evidence of the moral exaltation of 
Yahweh, and found in this vision his call to be a prophet. Amos 
perceived that calamity had already begun to fall upon Israel, 
and drew from this the inference that Yahweh’s covenant rela¬ 
tion did not annul his justice. Famine and drought, blight and 
pestilence, war and earthquake had come upon Israel (Am. 
4:6-11). Locusts had eaten up its crops, and its springs had 
dried up (7:1-4). What did these disasters mean? Nothing 
happens without a reason. If two men walk together, they must 
have made an appointment; if a lion roars, it is because he has 
caught something; if a bird suddenly drops to the earth, it is 
because it has been snared; if a trumpet is blown in a city, it is 
because an attack has been made. So also, if evil befall a city, 
Yahweh must have caused it. National calamities are signs of 
Yahweh’s displeasure against a sinful nation. This is the mes¬ 
sage that through these events Yahweh communicates to his 
servants, the prophets. They cannot help seeing in them the 
evidence that Yahweh will vindicate his righteousness. If Israel 
continues to be unmoved by these judgments, he will certainly 
bring a more fearful doom upon it. Just as a lion’s roar is a 
signal of danger, so Yahweh’s voice in history is a token to the 
prophet of impending disaster (Am. 3 : 3-8). 

Hosea reached the same conclusion, although by a different 
intellectual process. In his love for his wife he saw a type of 
Yahweh’s love for Israel. Through his craving for her love and 
fidelity he learned that Yahweh demanded also the love and 
fidelity of Israel. In her infidelity to him he saw a parallel to 
the way in which Israel had proved unfaithful to its God, and 
realized that, just as he could no longer live in wedlock with 
her, so Yahweh could no longer maintain his ancient relation 
with an apostate nation. Just as he must put Gomer under 
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restraint, so Yahweh must put Israel under the restraint of 
exile. 

Different as the experiences of the other prophets were, 
they all reached the same conclusion, that righteousness was the 
supreme attribute of Yahweh. As they dwelt upon this thought, 
it became more and more evident to them that Yahweh was 
different in kind from all the other gods; he alone was worthy 
to be regarded as the God of that larger world which was now 
beginning to open before their view. But, if he was the uni¬ 
versal God, then he could be expected to show no partiality to 
Israel above other nations that had sinned and that must be pun¬ 
ished. If righteousness was his supreme demand, then ritual 
must be worthless as a means of appeasing his wrath or of win¬ 
ning his favor. Accordingly, the literary prophets all rejected 
the popular theory, and maintained that, in spite of the cove¬ 
nant, unless Israel repented and reformed, its doom was certain. 

Holding this conviction, they were compelled to modify 
fundamentally the doctrine of the “day of Yahweh” as it had 
been proclaimed by the older prophets. Their predecessors had 
regarded it as exclusively a day of judgment upon the heathen 
for their oppression of Israel; they declared that it should also 
be a day of judgment of Israel itself. This new conception 
makes its first appearance in Amos, who, after depicting the fall 
of the enemies of his nation, continues with the startling mes¬ 
sage : “ For three transgressions of Israel, yea for four, I will not 
turn back its doom” (Am. 2:6). From his time onward the 
prophets all declared that the “ day of Yahweh” is not a joyous 
event to be looked forward to, but a day of distress, before 
which all hearts must tremble (cf Am. 5 : 18 f.; Isa. 5 : 19). 

What, then, was to become of the covenant ? How could 
Yahweh maintain it, if he must give Israel up to the just penalty 
for its sins ? This was the terrible problem that confronted the 
prophets in the sad days of the decline and fall of the Hebrew 
nation. 

A natural solution of this problem would have been to take 
the opposite extreme from the majority and to deny that the 
covenant had validity longer for a people that had broken the 
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commandment of Yahweh. Amos came very close to this when 
he declared that Israel was as the Cushites to Yahweh; that he 
had brought up the Philistines from Caphtor and the Syrians 
from Kir, just as he had brought Israel up out of Egypt (Am. 
9:7). To have repudiated the covenant, however, would have 
been to cut himself loose from the ancient faith and hope of his 
people. This he could not do. Though Israel was utterly 
unfaithful, he could not believe that Yahweh would break his 
promise. Degenerate as Israel was, he trusted still that it was 
the people of Yahweh (Am. 7:15; 8:2). Hosea was convinced 
of this still more strongly through the tragedy of his own life. 
Faithless as his wife had been, severely as he had been obliged 
to punish her, he was yet unable to give up his first love for her. 
Even so, he argued, Yahweh’s love cannot abandon the people 
that he has once chosen, even though he must send it into exile 
for its sins (Hos. 3:1; 11 : 8—11). Isaiah, while apprehending 
that his preaching would have no other effect than to harden 
Israel, so that it should be riper for its doom, was yet confident 
that this could not be a finality with the covenant-keeping God, 
and asked, 44 How long, O Lord ? ” (Isa. 6: 11). 

Being unwilling to surrender either their own conviction of 
the unchangeability of Yahweh's righteousness or the ancient 
belief in the persistence of the covenant, only one other solution 
of the problem of their age was open to the prophets. It was 
to believe that through the punishments which Yahweh inflicted 
upon the nation it would be reformed , so that it might be restored 
once more to his favor. Harmony would then exist again 
between Yahweh's covenant relation and his righteousness. The 
prophets whose writings have been preserved all accepted this 
solution and based their eschatology upon it. In all of them we 
find the following general scheme of thought as to the way in 
which the divine plan will unfold in the proximate future: (1) 
There is to be a new manifestation of Yahweh in judgment, the 
“day of Yahweh(2) this shall result in a purification of 
Israel from its sin; (3) it shall effect the release of Israel from 
its heathen oppressors ; (4) the golden age of peace and bless¬ 
ing shall then be inaugurated and the covenant at last be realized. 
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This is the so-called 11 prophetic program " which underlies all 
the prophetic writings preserved in the canon. 

In the elaboration of the details of this common program 
the prophets depend as completely upon history as they do in 
the development of the program itself. Thus it comes about 
that, while in its main outline the Messianic hope is always the 
same, in its details it is constantly changing according to the 
environment of the prophet. To illustrate this change of form 
we may take up successively the several items of the prophetic 
program and observe how they are modified in the teaching of 
the individual prophets. 

1. The way in which the 11 day of Yahweh ” shall come. About 
760 B. C. Amos came forward in the northern kingdom with 
the message that the Assyrians were to be the instrument of 
Israel's punishment, but in 773, 772, and 763 B. C. they had 
already made successful expeditions to the west, and there was 
every reason to suppose that they would be the dominant power 
of the next generation. In Hosea's day Egypt had risen to 
greater prominence; he, therefore, was constrained to teach that 
Egypt as well as Assyria should be the instrument of the divine 
judgment. By the time of Isaiah and Micah Egypt had sunk 
back into her old quiescence; they, accordingly, returned to the 
ground of Amos, and connected the coming of the 11 day of 
Yahweh " with the Assyrians only. 

After Sennacherib's unsuccessful expedition in 701 B.C. the 
Assyrians were no longer the menace to Judah that they once 
had been. A period intervened in which the prophets were 
uncertain as to the means which Yahweh would use to execute 
his judgment upon Israel. Nahum does not mention the “ day of 
Yahweh" in relation to Israel. Micah, chaps. 6-7, which belong 
to the time of Manasseh, announces a cleansing of the nation by 
punishment, but does not make it clear how this is to be effected. 

Early in the reign of Josiah (639-608 B. C.) vast hordes of 
Scythians from the north burst upon western Asia. In their 
advance Zephaniah and Jeremiah in his earlier oracles saw the 
speedy coming of the “day of Yahweh." The Scythians, how¬ 
ever, disappeared as suddenly as they came, and another world- 
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empire began to loom above the horizon. The new Babylonian 
empire, which Nabopolassar had founded in 625 B. C., overthrew 
Nineveh in 607, and in 604 Nebuchadrezzar inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon Pharaoh Necho, the Egyptian king. Forthwith 
Jeremiah and Habakkuk saw in the Chaldean conquest the 
coming of the “day of Yahweh.” 

Ezekiel and the Deutero-Isaiah looked for a coming of the 
“day of Yahweh” in connection with the release from captivity. 
The post-exilic prophets anticipated a shaking of the nations by 
war, through which Persia might fall and a new order of things 
be inaugurated. The author of Daniel, writing at the time of the 
persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes, saw in them the beginning 
of the end and the signs of the speedy coming of the “ day of 
Yahweh.” 

2. The effect of the “day of Yahweh” upon Israel. In the 
time of Amos the moral degeneracy of Israel was not so complete 
but that he was able to believe that the Assyrian invasion would 
bring about a reformation. Accordingly, he predicted a shak¬ 
ing of the land, through which the sinners of the nation should 
be cast into exile, and the survivors should be led to repentance. 
By the time of Hosea corruption had gone so far that he no 
longer anticipated the escape even of a remnant, but declared 
that the national existence of Israel must cease in a captivity 
both in Egypt and in Assyria. Repentance would come only 
when the people were in exile, and then they should be restored 
from the lands whither they had been carried. 

The condition of Judah in the time of Isaiah was similar to 
that of Israel in the time of Amos, and, accordingly, Isaiah 
declared that, although Judah should be reduced to the last 
extremity by the Assyrians, yet a remnant should repent and 
should escape. Jerusalem, the “ Ari-el,” should not be destroyed. 
Micah held substantially the same view, only he believed that 
punishment would have to go so far that Jerusalem should be 
destroyed (Mic. 3:12). 

The author of Micah chaps. 6-7, Zephaniah, and Habakkuk 
likewise expected that dire calamity would suffice to reform 
Judah, without it being necessary for God to resort to the more 
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desperate remedy of exile. As morals grew worse, however, 
Jeremiah, like Hosea, saw that reform was impossible and 
announced that Jerusalem must fall before the Babylonians and 
its inhabitants be carried into exile. Not until they were in exile 
should they turn in penitence to Yahweh. 

Ezekiel before the fall of Jerusalem taught the same message 
as Jeremiah. After that event, when penitence still failed to 
manifest itself, he anticipated that the heart of the nation would 
at last be melted by the deliverance from Babylon and the resto¬ 
ration to the land of promise. This hope was shared by the 
Deutero-Isaiah. The glorious “day of Yahweh ** that should 
presently dawn through the victory of Cyrus would bring 
repentance and faith to the majority of the nation and destruc¬ 
tion to those who still remained obstinately unbelieving. 

The post-exilic prophets expected in that shaking of the 
nations, which was for them the “day of Yahweh,” a purification 
of Judah, by which it should be made fit to receive the Messi¬ 
anic salvation. And, finally, Daniel saw in the persecutions of 
Antiochus the divine means by which the true Jews should be 
discriminated from the false, who were presently to be destroyed 
along with the tyrant by the manifestation of Yahweh. 

3. The effect of the “day of Yahweh*’ upon the heathen. 
Amos anticipated a conquest of Syria, Philistia, Phoenicia, Edom, 
Ammon, and Moab by the Assyrians at the time when they should 
afflict Judah and Israel. From the Assyrian catastrophe the 
chosen people only should revive ; the others should either dis¬ 
appear or become subordinate to Israel. He evidently believed 
that in the future the Assyrians would no longer be a menace, 
but in what way this should come about he seems to have had no 
definite conception. Hosea in his picture of the Messianic age 
assumed that through the Assyrian and Egyptian campaigns the 
old enemies of Israel should be rendered harmless. Egypt and 
Assyria themselves should be so terrified by Yahweh’s appear¬ 
ance to bring his people back from captivity that they should 
interpose no obstacle to their escape. 

Isaiah anticipated a conquest of all the hostile nations, includ¬ 
ing Egypt, by Assyria, but he added the thought that, when 
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Assyria had fulfilled her mission as God’s rod, she herself should 
be punished for her manifold sins. In consequence of this chas¬ 
tening, all the heathen nations, including Assyria itself, should 
turn to Yahweh and become worshipers of him along with his 
people Israel. From this time onward the conversion of the 
heathen became an integral element of Messianic prophecy. 

4. The new era that shall succeed the “day of Yahweh.” 
Amos regarded the good time coming as primarily a restoration 
of Israel from the devastation wrought by the Assyrians. His 
stimmum bonum was a supernatural increase of the fruitfulness of 
Canaan. Hosea, as we should expect from his deeper spiritual 
experience, added to these material blessings the hope of the 
cessation of war, of the restoration of harmony in nature, of the 
forgiveness of sins, and of the realization of Yahweh’s love by 
his penitent people. Isaiah and Micah combined and amplified 
the teaching of Amos and of Hosea. Jeremiah first conceived 
the new dispensation as the making of a new covenant, whose 
characteristic shall be that Yahweh’s commandments are no 
longer laid upon men from without, but are written in the 
heart. 

In their conception of the medium through which Yahweh 
will bring in the blessedness of the new era the prophets differ no 
less widely than in their ideal of that age itself. Through all 
the changes and disasters of the centuries the house of David 
stood fast as a source of law and order, while in the northern 
kingdom repeated revolutions placed one dynasty after another 
on the throne. It was natural, in view of this, that the political 
hopes both of Amos and of Hosea should attach themselves to 
this dynasty, and that in it they should see a basis for the reha¬ 
bilitation of the Hebrew nation. 

The long and prosperous reign of Uzziah, in which much of 
the ancient vigor of Judah returned, suggested to the prophets 
who immediately succeeded Amos and Hosea the idea of an indi¬ 
vidual prince of the house of David who should once more raise 
the nation to glory. Isaiah looked for the speedy coming of a 
king who should be the antithesis of the weak and unbelieving 
Ahaz. A maiden was already with child and about to bear. His 
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birth should coincide with the departure of the Syrian and 
Ephramite kings, and, in token of Judah's escape, he should 
receive the name Immanuel, 44 God-is-with-us.” Before he was 
old enough to distinguish between evil and good, the kingdoms 
of the allied monarchs should fall before the Assyrians. The 
child should then grow up amid the distress of the Assyrian 
supremacy, living upon curds and honey, the simple food of a 
people whose land has been wasted by war, and when he came 
to maturity, he should appear as a deliverer from the Assyrian 
yoke. Similarly, Micah declared that the prince who should 
come out of Bethlehem, the ancient home of David, should 
smite the Assyrian when he came into the land. 

The Messiah did not come as the deliverer from the Assyr¬ 
ians, as was anticipated, and, consequently, even in Isaiah's later 
years, we find that the anointed king disappears from the field of 
prophetic anticipation. In the next generation another figure 
takes his place as the basis of the hope of the future, the suffer¬ 
ing 44 servant of Yahweh,” or the persecuted remnant of the Jews 
who are faithful to prophetic ideals. This conception first appears 
in Micah, chaps. 6-7. It grows in the teaching of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, and in the Deutero-Isaiah becomes the basis of the hope 
of the new era. 

Thus we find that both in their fundamental beliefs and in 
the minor details of their doctrine the prophets were dependent 
upon their historical environment. They were the childreh of 
their age as truly as any other ^writers have been. They were 
not ecstatics, as the Montanists believed, nor amanuenses of the 
Holy Spirit, as Philo and many of the church fathers believed, 
but were calm, sober-minded, thoughtful men, who faced the 
problems of their age and worked them out as best they could, 
like the thinkers of other races. 

This is the conclusion to which we are inevitably led by an 
impartial study of the writings of the prophets, and yet many 
hesitate to accept it because it seems to them a denial of the 
inspiration of the prophets. If their teaching was the natural 
outcome of the life of the Hebrew nation, then, it is said, it can¬ 
not be the word of God. I cannot close this paper without 
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saying a word in regard to the way in which, it seems to me, 
the two conceptions may be combined. 

First, then, let me call to mind the truth, which we are so apt 
to forget, that a recognition of natural causes does not exclude 
the divine causation. As believers in God we must hold that 
efficient causes are not inconsistent with final causes; that there 
may be an absolute reign of natural law, and yet the redemptive 
purposes of God be realized. The world is no less divine, if it 
was produced by natural evolution; the Bible is no less inspired, 
if it was produced by historical evolution. 

Second, it must be remembered that historical circumstances 
alone are insufficient to explain the appearance of a great thinker. 
The leaders of human progress have been, it is true, the children 
of their age, and yet we cannot say that they were wholly its 
creation. Their age was but a stimulus that called forth a latent 
power of their souls. They came in the fulness of time—they 
could have appeared at no other time—and without their pecu¬ 
liar historical situation they would never have brought their mes¬ 
sage, and yet the historical situation did not make the message. 
If this be true of the world’s poets, philosophers, and scientists, 
how much more is it true of the Old Testament prophets! 
Although they found the inciting cause of their thought in their 
times, yet they attained an insight that the times did not give to 
other men and that the times alone could not have given to them. 

Third, it is to be observed that belief in the inspiration of the 
prophets does not depend upon the way in which they attained 
their message, but upon its intrinsic character. The teachings 
of the prophets in regard to God, duty, sin, and redemption are 
unique and appeal to us with self-evidencing power as the word 
of God. If their message were immoral, or trivial and childish, 
no amount of supernatural machinery in its communication could 
make us believe it to be the word of God. On the other hand, 
being what it is, no discoveries whatsoever in regard to its 
dependence upon history can impair belief in its divinity. 

There was a time in the history of the church when some 
theologians so emphasized the humanity of Christ that they 
denied his divinity, while others were so impressed with his 
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divinity that they rejected his humanity; but the sound judg¬ 
ment of the church recognized that, hard as it was to conceive, 
both truths must be held. There are many in our day who are 
so carried away with the thought of the dependence of the bib¬ 
lical literature upon history that they see only its human side; 
there are others who feel its divinity so strongly that they are 
constrained to deny its humanity : orthodoxy holds both truths. 
The Bible, like the incarnate Word of God, who is its center and 
of whom it witnesses, is as truly human as it is divine, and to 
deny the perfect humanity of its origin is as great a heresy as to 
deny the divinity of its message. 



THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION— Murillo 
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ST. PAUL’S DEFENSE BEFORE KING AGRIPPA, IN 
RELATION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


By Rev. Wm. M. Lewis, 
Ty-Llwyd, Penycrom, South Wales, England. 


In a former paper (the Biblical World, August, 1898) 
an argument was presented, based on Heb. 1 :6, in favor of the 
Pauline authorship of the epistle to the Hebrews, and of A. D. 
58-60 as the date of its production. That date, implying also 
the place of its production, Caesarea, admits of, and suggests, 
the application of a test to its correctness. At the termination 
of the Caesarean imprisonment St. Paul was summoned to under¬ 
take his defense before Festus and King Agrippa, the words of 
which are recorded in Acts 26 : 2-23. The theory above referred 
to may be taken to imply that the apostle, at the time of making 
his defense, was, so to say, fresh from the study which, during 
the weeks immediately preceding, had produced the epistle to 
the Hebrews. The suggested test will result from the inquiry 
if the defense on examination will show a correspondence of 
thought or expression with the epistle, which will warrant the 
inference of their common authorship. 

An examination of St. Paul’s defense with the view now sug¬ 
gested will form the subject of this paper. 

1. The defense opens with the words: “And now I stand, 
and am judged for the hope of the promise made of God to the 
fathers, unto which promise our twelve tribes, instantly serving 
God night and day, hope to come. For which hope’s sake, etc.” 
(Acts 26: 6, 7). The reference at this place and time, by St. 
Paul, to the Mosaic ritual, and the ceaselessness of the ministra¬ 
tions connected therewith, implying their typical nature and 
their transitoriness, is remarkable, and it inevitably suggests the 
main argument of the epistle to the Hebrews. Let the passage 
be examined. 

a) The order in which the thoughts are presented, “hope 
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. . . . serving night and day .... hope,” may be compared 
with the epistle, where the hope of the promise made of God to 
Abraham, which occupies chap. 6:11-20 (“hope” occurring 
twice, and “promise” four times), leads to the reference to Mel- 
chizedek, vs. 20, whence transition is made to the significance of 
the temple ritual, which occupies chaps. 6, 7, and 9—the most 
sustained argument of the epistle. This argument, as in our 
passage, issues in “hope,” 10:23, which ought to be rendered, 
“Let us hold the confession of our hope, lest we waver not.” 
“The translation 1 confession of our faith’ is an innovation.” “In 
the presence of such a hope the visible glories of the temple fade 
away” (Westcott, in loc.). Our passage, in the interdepend¬ 
ence of its thoughts, corresponds with that in Heb. 6: 11-10: 23. 

b ) Let the detached expression, “our twelve tribes, instantly 
serving God night and day,” be compared with the following 
passages in Hebrews: “ Every priest standeth daily ministering 
and offering oftentimes the same sacrifices” .... “those sac¬ 
rifices, which they offer year by year continually” .... “the 
priest went always into the first tabernacle, accomplishing the 
service of God.” Aarpeveiv, the word “ serving” of our passage, 
is characteristic of Hebrews. Much weight is supposed to attach 
to the argument, which is built on the central section of the 
epistle, to prove its non-Pauline authorship. No argument is so 
frequently insisted on. “The actual reference to the Mosaic 
tabernacle, as a lesson in divine revelation, is peculiar to the 
epistle.” “The one view [the law as a system of commandments] 
is, as we have seen, characteristic of St. Paul, and the other [the 
law as a system of ritual] of the writer of the epistle” (West¬ 
cott). “With this epistle, on the contrary [contrary, that is, to 
all other writers of the New Testament], every element of ritual 
is significant” (Davidson). “We cannot conceive of Paul writ¬ 
ing such words as the following, 4 For then would they not have 
ceased to be offered ?’” (Principal Edwards). All such criti¬ 
cism clearly implies an omission to take cognizance of the words 
of St. Paul’s defense. The expression, “our twelve tribes, 
instantly serving God night and day,” is itself a sufficient answer 
to all arguments, however plausibly presented, which are based 
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on the allegation that insistence on the significance of the Mosaic 
ritual was foreign to the mind of St. Paul. His mind, at the 
termination of the Caesarean imprisonment, was clearly occupied 
with thoughts on the temple ritual, which are admitted to be 
characteristic of the epistle to the Hebrews. 

2. “That they might receive forgiveness of sins, and an 
inheritance among them which are sanctified” (Acts 26:18). 
The word which is here translated “forgiveness” is a<£>€<ri9. It 
occurs twice in Hebrews. “The only other places where a<f>e<ns 
occurs in the epistles are Eph. 1 : 7 and Col. 1 : 14” (Westcott). 
If St. Paul, therefore, had not previously produced Hebrews, he, 
in this presumably unpremeditated address, makes use of a word 
for “forgiveness” not before used by him in his writings, which 
is in the highest degree improbable. It was the argument of 
Hebrews which first suggested, or necessitated, the use of a<f>eat 9 
in preference to irapeais, hence its occasional use afterward. 

The combination which follows is one in which the two words 
which form it are characteristic of Hebrews, namely, /cXfjpov and 
rfyiaapevois, “an inheritance among them which are sanctified.” 
“The group of words /cXrjpovopeiv is characteristic of the epistle” 
(Westcott). Not less characteristic is the use of ayid&iv, which 
occurs but once in several epistles, thrice in 1 Corinthians, and six 
times in Hebrews. Our inference from the use of this phrase is 
best expressed in the following weighty judgment, the important 
bearing of which on our argument cannot fail to be seen and 
appreciated: “The inheritance of Canaan, the allotment of the 
promised land, here presents an analogy to, and supplies a meta¬ 
phor for, the higher hopes of the new dispensation as in Heb. 
3:7—4: 11. For the whole context, compare St. Paul’s narra¬ 
tive in Acts 26: 18, where all the ideas and most of the expres¬ 
sions recur” (Lightfoot, notes on Col. 1:12). The expressions 
in the defense, and in Colossians, are reminiscent echoes of an 
argument entered into at length previously in Hebrews. 

3. Our next reference presents questions purely historical. 
“Whereupon, o King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision; But showed first unto them of Damascus, and 
at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of Judaea, and then 
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to the Gentiles, that they should repent, etc.” (Acts 26: 19, 20). 
On this passage Lewin ( The Life and Epistles of St. Paul ), whose 
authority is of the highest on the annals of the life of the great 
apostle, has the note: “This passage has always been a puzzle 
to me. At what time did he preach throughout all the coasts 
of Judaea ?” After mentioning six hypotheses which have been 
offered in explanation, each of which is pronounced untenable, 
Lewin continues: “ It is not impossible that he may have 
referred to his furtherance of the gospel throughout Judaea, 
during his incarceration (at Caesarea), for though he could not 
personally make a circuit of the cities, he may well have 
employed his faithful attendants on missions for that purpose; 
and his asking while at Rome for the prayers of the Hebrews 
‘that he might the sooner be restored to them’ implies that his 
labors in Judaea had endeared him to the Christian community 
(Heb. 13: 18).” It will be seen from this extract that Lewin 
believes Hebrews to be Pauline, and that it was written at Rome. 
The explanation offered, however, that St. Paul had evangelized 
“throughout all the coasts of Judaea” by deputy can scarcely be 
deemed satisfactory. Let the Caesarean position for Hebrews be 
substituted for the Roman, and read into Mr. Lewin’s note, and 
the explanation becomes complete. It was by means of sending 
“to Jerusalem and throughout all the coasts of Judaea” the epistle 
to the Hebrews that St. Paul “showed that they should repent, 
and turn to God, and do works meet for repentance,” and the 
request for the prayers of the Hebrews “that I may be restored 
to you the sooner” (Heb. 13:18) was made while he was a 
prisoner at Caesarea, and had reference to that imprisonment, the 
issue of tohich, at the time he made the request, was uncertain. 

4. “Having therefore obtained help of God, I*continue unto 
this day, witnessing to both small and great, saying none other 
things than those which the prophets and Moses did say should 
come, that Christ should suffer, and that he should be the first 
that should rise from the dead, etc.” (Acts 26:22, 23). The 
teaching of any or of all of the acknowledged epistles of St. 
Paul would suggest its being summarized in words such as “that 
Christ should die, and rise again from the dead.” In the epistle 
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to the Hebrews alone are the sufferings of Christ, as distin¬ 
guished from his death, a characteristic feature. “The paradox 
of a suffering Messiah is displayed in its own glory” (Westcott). 

The unusual order “the prophets and Moses” may well be 
regarded as traceable to Hebrews, where the testimony given by 
the prophets to the person and work of Christ occupies the first 
two chapters of the epistle, and the testimony of Moses is 
reserved for separate treatment in the third chapter. At the 
commencement of the Caesarean imprisonment he had said “the 
law and the prophets” (Acts 24: 14). 

“Witnessing to both small and great.” In St. Paul’s epistles 
many comprehensive classifications of mankind occur: Jews and 
Greeks, Greeks and barbarians, circumcision and uncircumcision, 
male and female, wise and unwise, bond and free, and, in the 
present address, “the people and the Gentiles.” Nowhere do 
we find “small and great.” In the epistle to the Hebrews, how¬ 
ever, a parallel occurs: “for all shall know me, from the least 
to the greatest-” (Heb. 8 : 11) . 

The references which have here been given suffice to estab¬ 
lish a close relation and correspondence of the defense before 
King Agrippa with the epistle to the Hebrews. No such corre¬ 
spondence, even in approximation, can be shown with Romans, 
which, if Hebrews did not intervene, was the epistle which pre¬ 
ceded the defense. What is the nature of that relation ? The 
question has not been asked, so far as we are aware, in connec¬ 
tion with the defense or the epistle. The answer which this 
paper suggests is equally foreign to all recent criticism. And 
the fatality which for centuries has influenced critics, both Pau- 
linists and anti-Paulinists, to assign Hebrews to a kite date, 
about A. D. 617, will probably forbid the acceptance, or even the 
entertainment, of that answer. It nevertheless provides the 
solution, both of the enigma presented by the defense and, I 
venture to maintain, of that acknowledged to exist in the epistle. 
That answer is that the study which, in the latter part of the 
Caesarean imprisonment, produced the epistle to the Hebrews 
suggested and determined the thoughts and language of St. 
Paul’s defense before Festus and King Agrippa. 
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TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT ELEMENTS IN 
DEUTERONOMY. 


By Rev. William Parker McKee, 
Dean of Frances Shimer Academy, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


Deuteronomy covers a period of a single month only, the 
last month of the wanderings of Israel. 

It is composed mainly of three discourses, purporting to have 
been uttered by Moses to the people. 

As literature, the style is 44 pure and beautiful,” abounding in 
44 rolling periods” and in 44 persuasive eloquence.” 

In scope, Deuteronomy contains some history and some law. 
But the main feature of the book is its hortatory, persuasive 
element. History and law are brought in to enforce the writer’s 
plea to the people to serve God faithfully. 

It is not surprising that such a book has certain temporary 
elements. 

Such are those sections which forbid the hitching of an ox 
and an ass together, and the wearing of garments made of cot¬ 
ton and wool mixed. 

Deuteronomy forbids a woman to wear the clothes of a man. 
Though this last, if of permanent force, would help some 
nowadays who do not sympathize with dress “reform,” none of 
the three is held to be more than a temporary enactment. 

The severities against the Canaanites, which the book approves, 
were only temporary expedients, as were the laws inflicting death 
on Israelites for idolatry. 

Deuteronomy confirms the Leviticai priests in their posi¬ 
tions. But the whole priestly idea was doomed from the begin¬ 
ning, at least so far as it made priests of a few. 

The centralization of worship, which may be the chief 
immediate expedient of the book, was a step backward, in order 
to a larger step forward later. It is directly contrary to the 
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ideal of the prophets, and especially of Jesus. It was a method 
employed temporarily to uproot idol-worship. 

Deuteronomy teaches that wealth and power will follow 
righteous living. We find no such doctrine in the teaching of 
Jesus. And, however true the doctrine may have been for that 
time and people, it is no part of a permanent scheme of religion. 

On the other hand, Deuteronomy is very rich in the perma¬ 
nent elements of religion. 

Not that it contains them all. 

Deuteronomy assumes, but it does not announce, the doc¬ 
trine of sacrifice, which saturates Leviticus. The efficacy of 
sacrifice is mentioned once. But the great sacrificial system, 
with its culminating day of atonement, is not known to Deuter¬ 
onomy. 

Deuteronomy urges the fundamental truth that God reveals 
himself. The writer speaks as for God. He announces his own 
work as expressing the mind of God. He bears witness to the 
fact that God constantly makes himself known. 

Deuteronomy teaches that God is one. It has got beyond 
the idea that Jehovah is simply the greatest of many gods. It 
sees that Jehovah is the one absolute and only deity. 

Deuteronomy insists that this one and only God is spiritual. 

The writer does not pour vials of wrath on ritualism, as the 
prophets had done, and were to do. 

But he has no stress for the minutiae of formalism. He 
would not have fhe sense of God lost in performances and in 
clouds of incense. He wants to put the individual alone face to 
face with Jehovah, without the mediation of priests and sacri¬ 
fices. 

Deuteronomy asserts the love of God. Why did God choose 
Israel ? Why did he break the yoke of Egyptian bondage ? 
Why did he lead Israel through manifold perils to the promised 
land ? The one answer is : Because he loved Israel. The words 
of Jesus, “God so loved the world . . . would not have had 
a strange sound to the writer of Deuteronomy. 

Deuteronomy asserts that sin brings sorrow. To be sure, 
the writer dwells largely upon the external results of sin. The 
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idea of sin as a moral offense of the individual against a holy 
God is not as clearly apprehended as it came to be later on. 
But the underlying principle, that the sinner is out of harmony 
with all that makes for the best, is abundantly enforced in 
Deuteronomy. Deuteronomy teaches the fundamental truth 
that God chastises his people for their good. Deuteronomy 
makes much of the idea that religion is a matter for everyday 
life. The writer urges Israelites to be just, obedient to rulers, 
careful of human life, chaste, humane, sympathetic, forbearing. 
In all his doings the Israelite is to fear, revere, love, and serve 
Jehovah, out of gratitude for Jehovah’s numberless mercies. 

These great truths remain to control and to satisfy the con¬ 
science, altogether apart from the conclusions which may be 
reached upon the literary questions which have arisen concern¬ 
ing this book. We believe these great truths because they 
commend themselves, not alone because they come to us under 
the authority of a great name. 

And Deuteronomy reminds us of the riches which lie in the 
too much neglected sections of Sacred Scripture. Deuteronomy 
becomes a part of one’s Bible, in reality, in proportion as 
Deuteronomy enters into one’s knowledge, and thence into one’s 
life. 
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THE POTSHERD IN ISAIAH 45:9. 


By Rev. Charles L. Car hart, 
Marlboro, N. Y. 


“ Woe to him that striveth with his Fashioner! 

Potsherd with earthen potsherds! 

Doth the clay say to its fashioner: What makest thou ? 

And the work to its worker: Thou hast no hands? ” 

The beauty and force of the passage in its context may 
justify the suggestion in this note of an interpretation not found 
in the commentators. Text and version present some difficulties. 
In the last line, in accordance with the parallelism and the ren¬ 
dering of the LXX, following Duhm and St. Paul, who quotes 
the passage in Rom. 9 : 20, we may read: ib?sb b?S “the thing 
formed to him that formed it, Thou hast no hands/’ According 
to the common interpretation, is used in the first half of the 
verse, with but two words intervening, in two quite different 
senses, “with” and “among.” The former is most in accord 
with ordinary usage, and some of the old commentators find this 
meaning in both cases here. Mariana, pointing as a parti¬ 
ciple, renders: “like a potsherd striving with potters of earth.” 
And Calvin, followed by Vitringa, tacitly repeats the verb in the 
jussive rendering: “let a potsherd strive with earthen potsherds.” 
“As our popular saying runs: ‘ Que chacun se prenne a son 
pared.* ” Although neither of these suggestions has found 
favor with recent commentators, they seem not harsher than the 
accepted rendering. Duhm thinks the writer ought to have sub¬ 
stituted DJ for the second ! 

The primary question of interpretation is the reference of the 
figure of the potsherd. Evidently Yahweh is the potter, but who 
is the vessel of clay, warned against blasphemous self-assertion ? 
Commentators have uniformly told us that it is Israel in the 
midst of gracious promises of deliverance refusing to acquiesce 
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in the divine way of release, murmuring at the tardy advent of 
the deliverance or the nationality of the deliverer. None of the 
reasons adduced is in any way suggested by the context or nat¬ 
ural to Israel on the eve of restoration. Nor does the juxtapo¬ 
sition in vs. 11 of “my sons” and “the work of my hands” and 
the reference to a father in vs. 10 prove that the “work” of vs. 
9 is Yahweh’s son Israel. For though we may not, with recent 
commentators, omit vs. 10 and “concerning my sons” in vs. 11 
as inapposite glosses, the figure in vs. 10 includes mother as well 
as father, and a literal interpretation is impossible, and in vs. 11 
“the work of my hands” is not the same as ‘‘my sons ” or as the 
“work” of vs. 9, but evidently refers to the “things to come” of 
the previous line, the promised deliverance. “Command ye me” 
of vs. 11 makes impossible a rebuke to Israel in vs. 9, unless we 
correct the text or mistranslate, as do many, “ commit to me 
the fate of my people.” The more remote context is not less 
unfavorable to the popular interpretation. “The Book of Com¬ 
fort ” throughout warns Israel rather against distrust than pre¬ 
sumption. 

The course of thought renders plain the reference in vs 9. 
The deliverer of vs. 13, unnamed since vs. 1, is evidently in the 
writer’s mind throughout the section. Isa. 44 : 24-28 says, “I, 
Yahweh, will surely deliver Israel through Cyrus;” 45 :1-8, “Cyrus 
can do it, for I have equipped him and sent him forth ;” 45 :9-13, 
“ Cyrus must do it, and will, for I am his maker.” It is the mighty 
Persian conqueror who is the potsherd, helpless except to do his 
maker’s will. He may think himself more than mortal, for Yah¬ 
weh has called him to “trample upon rulers as the potter that 
treadeth the clay” (41 : 25), but he is only an earthen vessel of 
Yahweh’s making, like other earthen vessels. Let him strive with 
them and shatter them if he will, but let him not rebel against 
the commands of his maker. Yahweh has created greater things 
than he, even heaven and earth. Yahweh has commanded vaster 
armies than his, the whole host of heaven (vs. 12). Ail this 
might, divine and human, is at Israel’s command for blessijig 
(vs. 12). No reward can the Persian demand, for the deliver¬ 
ance is not his work, but Yahweh’s (vs. 13). Heathen though he 
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be (vss. 4 f * 5), he must serve Yahweh's gracious purpose of bless¬ 
ing for Israel, and through Israel for the world (vss. 22, 23). 
The only alternative to obedient service is ruin. 

This reference accords best with the use of the same figure 
elsewhere. In Jer., chap. 18, Yahweh is Israel's potter, who will 
make or mar according as Israel or any other nation does or 
does not do his will. But as in Isa. 29 : 16 and 64 : 8, the sover¬ 
eignty of the divine potter, though absolute, is a sovereignty of 
grace and the basis of encouragement to his people. In Rom. 
9 : 19-21 the thought is similar. Israel, too, is clay in God's 
hands, no more independent of the divine authority than was 
heathen Cyrus. But God’s absolutism is not in unconditional 
election or reprobation, but in the right to use Cyrus or Israel or 
the Gentiles, or whatsoever means he will, when and so far as 
they serve his purpose of salvation for the world, and to reject 
them if they will not be so used. God's molding fits for use. 
His gifts are to some for all. Election is of grace unto service. 
Even of refractory clay like Pharaoh (vs. 17) may be made a 
vessel unto dishonor, forced to serve his purpose. But he who 
is willing to be used in blessing will himself be blessed. The 
clay that yields itself to the potter’s fashioning becomes a vessel 
“meet for the Master’s use, prepared unto every good work." 
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THAT RIGHTEOUS MAN. 
A MEDITATION. 


By Rev. Edward Day, , 

Springfield, Mass. 

It can but strike us as strange that Lot, for whose character, 
as revealed to us in the book of Genesis, we have never had 
much admiration, should turn up in 2 Peter as a sort of typical 
Old Testament saint. Two thousand years is a long time to wait 
for recognition and appreciation—longer, surely, than we should 
care to wait; and, we may remark in passing, it can but be 
regarded as unfortunate, looking at it from 41 that righteous 
man’s” point of view, that this commendation should have found 
expression only in 2 Peter, almost the only apostolic letter whose 
authenticity has been persistently and widely denied. 

Was Peter’s statement, premising for convenience that the 
statement is Peter’s, based on the meager outline of Lot’s life 
given in Genesis ? We cannot say positively. There may have 
been extra-biblical authority of a questionable nature that seemed 
to furnish plausible ground for the phrase, as there was for not 
a few historic statements found in our New Testament. Rich 
as is the Old Testament in historical matter, there was no valid 
reason why Jesus and his apostles should fail to avail themselves 
of other sources, both oral and written. If some of this extra- 
biblical material used will hardly bear the light of the historico- 
critical spirit now so vigilant, we must remember that the makers 
of our New Testament used such material largely for purposes 
of illustration, as we refer to traditions concerning Washington 
or Franklin, with little regard to the critical’value of the material 
used if only it illustrates some truth or principle we wish to incul¬ 
cate. 

Lot, Peter tells us, that righteous man, vexed his righteous 
soul day by day. The fact that the verb is in the active rather 
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than in the passive voice is worthy of note. The statement is 
not that the wickedness of Sodom distressed him merely. The 
expression, whether or not the facts warranted it, is stronger. 
We are told that he vexed his righteous soul over the wicked¬ 
ness of that wicked city, i. e. t that he made himself uncomfort¬ 
able, if not miserable, by contemplating its want, wretchedness, 
and sin. He could not be indifferent to what he saw and heard. 
He was too good a man for that. Because he was righteous his 
soul was troubled. His goodness was conceived to have been 
of the quiet sort. It was lethargic. He was just good enough 
to be disturbed and made to worry over the iniquity he had 
to face, but not enough aroused to be led to throw himself into 
a reasonable, to say nothing of a violent, crusade against it. As 
a moral force he was woefully deficient; he had not his uncle’s 
sublime faith and his active, energetic godliness. If Sodom had 
need to open her gates after that strife among the hills between 
the herdsmen of Lot’s cattle and the herdsmen of Abraham's cat¬ 
tle, she did well, as regards her own tranquility, to open them to 
this man whose personal piety could hardly have caused a ripple 
upon that iniquitous sea of human depravity. Lot must ever 
stand before us as typical of that large class of men who are 
wanting in moral forcefulness. 

This is not a sermon. It can scarce be called a meditation 
even. It therefore leaves the words of 2 Peter to be used as 
the readers of this paper may elect. 
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TO ONE WHO FEARS THAT HE HAS LOST HIS BIBLE. 


By Professor W. Douglas Mackenzie, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


When you say that you fear you have lost your Bible, I respect and 
sympathize with you. There are men to be found who will take the 
matter somewhat easily, and a few who even profess a sense of relief 
as from an incubus upon their hearts. Of course, they cannot be men 
to whom the Bible ever did mean very much. Those who have known 
and valued this book because they value the hopes and ideals which it 
has conveyed to myriads of the noblest and ablest of our fellow-men, do 
not part from their faith without bitter pangs. The late George J. 
Romanes, that most pure and candid spirit, most keen and vigorous 
intellect, has told us of the actual distress which it cost him to lose his 
Christian faith. A large number of educated people of our day have gone 
through something of this experience, as they journeyed from faith on 
to a higher faith across the Sahara desert of doubt and perplexity. If, 
then, you are in the midst of that lone journey, with its quenchless 
thirst and its pursuit of many a mirage which the soul so quickly finds 
to contain no water of life, my heart is with you. 

Probably it is safe to surmise that your loss of the Bible is accounted 
for by the process of minute critical dissection to which it has been 
submitted in our day; or, still more explicitly perhaps, to the vague 
feeling that it has been proved to be just one of the many sacred books 
which all reflect the religious aspirations and convictions of their 
authors, or the periods in which they came to be written. With regard 
to the latter form of difficulty, I will just say, in a word, that no man 
who believes that the religious history of man as a whole occupies a 
place of essential importance in the development of the race will be 
disposed to believe that religion is all error and superstition, or that 
the religious attitude of man's mind is a mere incident in the career of 
the race. But one who holds this position will naturally go farther 
and believe that somehow and somewhen religious truth will become 
clear to the human race, and that very probably in some literature the 
discovery will be set forth and preserved for future generations. This 
is what the more enlightened students of Christianity, in comparison 
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with other religions, nowadays generally believe. The fact that other 
peoples cherished ideas of an incarnation, or an atonement, or a 
sacred book is no proof that the Christian faith concerning these mat¬ 
ters is not grounded in fact; rather may it be urged that, if Christianity 
is the final religion, and if the religious spirit of mankind has always 
possessed some elements of truth, we must expect to find ideas which 
were dim in earlier religions elucidated and confirmed in Christianity 
and its Bible. 

But now, to turn to the other matter, which perhaps causes more 
direct trouble at present, namely, the apparent dissolving of the divine 
character of the Scriptures by the acid of criticism. Let me begin by 
recalling to your mind, and asking you to weigh the fact, which is 
already no doubt familiar to you, that the majority of even the 
“ advanced ” students of Scripture are believers in the Christian reli¬ 
gion and in the Bible as the word of God. Probably no man in the 
English-speaking world has exercised such influence over the develop¬ 
ment of critical opinion among us as the late Professor Robertson 
Smith. The extraordinary variety, and accuracy, and fulness of his 
scholarship gave his judgment peculiar authority. The frankness and 
terseness with which he reached and stated his conclusions startled 
the conservative world of British and American thought. But no man, 
even after his apparently free dealings with the literary history of the 
Scriptures, more profoundly reverenced them, or more earnestly sub¬ 
mitted his own soul to their spiritual authority. The same may be 
said of many others, whose names are familiar to us all and who, hap¬ 
pily, are among us still. Their position ought to convince anyone 
that, if he fears he has lost his Bible on account of some of the conclu¬ 
sions reached by higher criticism, this fear arises from the fact, either 
that he does not understand the Scriptures aright, or has missed the 
true relation of a scholarly investigation of their history to the believ¬ 
ing acceptance of their divine message. 

I believe that there are large numbers of men, intelligent enough 
to know what is going on in the scholarly world, not specialists enough 
to be masters of the situation, who ought at least, before they go far¬ 
ther, to grasp the real meaning of certain familiar terms which are on 
all our lips, in their relations to one another. I refer to such terms as 
inspiration, revelation, word of God, Holy Scripture, etc. And per¬ 
haps I can best help you to get rid of your fear by describing several of 
these terms, without which the whole question of the Bible and its 
place in the church cannot be fairly understood. 
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In the first place, we must see clearly that the word “ revelation” 
applies properly and first of all, not to books or writings of any kind, 
but to those divine acts through which God made his nature and his 
will known to man. Revelation is said in the Scripture to have 
entered upon its historic development through Abraham. He had no 
writing, no Bible; but to him, somehow, God communicated his will. 
At a later stage we find that Moses arose, to whom, again, God gave 
a comprehension of himself which was far in advance of the light pos¬ 
sessed by any nation or tribe of his day. We^ speak of him as a 
prophet, because what he received from God he made known to his 
people, but the revelation proper consisted of the truth which, some¬ 
how or another, God communicated to his mind and conscience. And 
so on through the history of Israel prophet after prophet arises who 
speaks in the name of the living God and announces the “word of 
Jehovah.” These announcements are revelations to others, which have 
been preceded by revelations to the individual soul of the prophet, 
made in various and perhaps inscrutable ways by the divine spirit. The 
result of these repeated acts of self-revelation by God, made even at 
long intervals over the course of many centuries, is this: that from 
the crude beginnings of divine revelation to Abraham we pass to the 
rich and the glorious vision of the supreme, and living, and holy, and 
faithful God depicted in the latest period of prophecy. Now, the 
Old Testament contains a body of literature which is partly the record, 
and partly the reflection in pious experience, of this long process of 
actual revelation. 

When we pass to the New Testament, we are again in the presence 
of a revelation, not by means of written words, but by means of acts, 
which are traced directly to the power and wisdom of God, and which 
are admittedly the* most sublime which have ever been suggested to 
the minds of men. In these acts God carried to the highest stage 
conceivable his self-revelation through the sending of his Son, through 
the acts and words of that Son, through his self-sacrifice, and through 
the unspeakable wonder of the resurrection. To the apostles he gave, 
in continuation and completion of this revelation, the spirit of his Son, 
illuminating their minds to understand God’s will in their own day, as 
he had illuminated the minds of the prophets in former times to under¬ 
stand his dealings with Israel. It is possible, therefore, for a man to 
describe the whole process of the founding of the Christian religion 
without once raising or even mentioning the problem as to the writing 
or inspiration of a Bible. 
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I say “ the founding of the Christian religion,” but not its propa¬ 
gation as a permanent force and universal religion in the human 
race. For this it would seem that scriptures were necessary. If, 
then, revelation first took place when in a great variety of ways 
the will and nature of God were disclosed to individuals, may there 
not be a sense in which inspiration can be applied to all those 
processes by which God secured the making of certain adequate 
records of his revelation and its influence, in order that future genera¬ 
tions might live in its light, and experience its power ? When we come 
to look closely at the Bible, we find ourselves unable to define the form 
of this inspiration on account of the exceedingly various literary forms 
which are employed for this purpose, and the very evident secular 
influences which were often at work in the minds of the authors and edi¬ 
tors who produced them. We have no evidence that God placed any 
writer in a position out of all relation to the habits and methods of 
other writers in his own generation. Indeed, it is one characteristic 
of the original process of revelation itself that God used as his instru¬ 
ments men who had many faults of disposition and character; and if 
he used imperfect and oftentimes unhallowed institutions or customs 
for manifesting his will, it seems natural to suppose that, when it came 
to using literature for recording that manifestation, he would again, in 
his gracious condescension, employ the methods or the motives, how¬ 
ever unworthy in some cases they might be, which swayed the general 
authorship of those times. The main fact before us is this : that under 
the providence of God we have, contained in the Bible, documents or 
forms of literature which were composed at various periods extending 
over a thousand years, and which all help to bring into clearness the 
substance of the one central and continuous historical revelation of 
God, and the historical circumstances amid which it broke from stage 
to stage upon man’s view. This, in itself, is an unparalleled and, to 
the sensitive soul, a most thrilling fact. The contemplation of such a 
providential guidance of scores of writers, and of the fortunes of so many 
pamphlets in their first inditement, in their preservation, in their most 
strange selection and collection, irresistibly suggests to thousands of 
the best minds that, when they are all put together into this one book, 
these writings verily deserve the name of the Book of God. 

For my part I utterly despair of ever seeing a definition of this process 
that shall include within it the varieties of providential leading which 
were ail necessary to produce the result. Scarcely two writers can be 
named who claim to have received the word of God in the same way, or 
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to have written it for exactly the same purpose, or to have employed 
the same means to gather up, to arrange, and to publish their material. 
How utterly foolish it must be to attempt to set forth a theory of 
inspiration which shall bring under one category all these varieties of 
authorship and publication, preservation and collection! But the 
astounding fact is there, which gives them all life, and makes them 
contribute to one end. Why fear that you have lost the Bible as long 
as it is certain that therein the wondrous process of the self-revelation 
of God is described ? 

But there is another stage in the doctrine of inspiration or divine 
authority of the Bible which remains to be mentioned. Those who 
speak of it as the word of God mean that it is something living, 
effectual; that it has acted in history rather as a being of life than 
dim words of long-dead men. This means, however, that wheresoever 
this book is read the spirit of God is present with it in the heart of the 
reader. Into what soul these words enter from the cold page they 
convey, not the images of printed letters, but the awful sense of the 
divine presence and the divine truth. Without that all the earlier 
forms and stages of inspiration go for nothing. The Bible is only 
inspired, in the full and final sense of the word, if it inspires. It is 
only, according to the epistle to the Hebrews, the word of God if it is 
living and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of the soul and spirit, a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. This is the idea of Scripture upon 
which the great prophets and thinkers have always laid such stress. 
It would be foolish, of course, to limit the inspiration or authority of 
the Bible by saying that it is inspired only because it “finds me,” as 
Coleridge put it. There must be some reason why it fits and “ finds ” 
so many of the sons of men ; and that reason must be the divine acts 
which made it the book it is. And yet there are many thoughtful 
minds who have passed from doubt to faith, not because they had 
found a theory of Scripture, but because the Scriptures did first find 
and satisfy them with a divine power and gift. 

I have tried to indicate that the Bible is truly conceived, and its 
inspiration fully appreciated, only when it is looked at in the light of 
the three great stages outlined above. The word of God lives, moves, 
passes on from stage to stage. It is rudimentary in Abraham, more 
fully developed in the time of Isaiah, and complete only when at last 
the full revelation in “ a Son ” has taken effect upon the lives of men. 
Then, in the midst of the church which that revelation has created, 
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there appears this book. Strange and amazing fact, a book that has 
taken a thousand years to grow, and now acts with transcendent power 
upon the history of the human race! It passes from language to 
language; everywhere it rebukes and transmutes, humbles and exalts, 
crushes and inspires, comforts and ennobles men; it has been known 
to outrun even the fleet-footed missionary, and in an Indian village 
awaken the Christian life. 

Quite evidently, as it seems to many of our day, and they not the 
least open of mind and courageous of heart, the fear of some that 
they have lost their Bible is baseless, because their reasons are irrele¬ 
vant. As an adequate record, which God in his providence has given 
to later generations of a revelation once for all made in a former time, 
it stands out above the storms unshaken and unshakable. As such it 
is God's message to us; it is here, supremely active, divinely potent. 
You will have no reason to fear that you may lose your Bible when it 
has found you. 
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THE PENTATEUCH AND THE BOOK OF GENESIS 
AS TREATED IN THE “BIBLICAL WORLD.” 1 


By Rev. James Gale Inglis, 
Petosky, Mich. 


I. INTRODUCTORY ARTICLES UPON THE PENTATEUCH. 

x. “ New Pentateuch Criticism. 1 ’ E. Benj. Andrews. II.,* p. 97. 

а. “ Unity of Pentateuch.” Chas. Elliott. II., p. 304. 

3. “ Results of Biblical Criticism.” D. G. Lyon. III., p. 102. 

4. “ Ante-Nicene Fathers and Pentateuch.” N. W. Wells. III., p. 186. 

5. “ Ezra and the Pentateuch.” R. P. Stebbins. III., p. 234. (See also note, p. 264.) 

б. “ Ezekiel and the Pentateuch.” R. P. Stebbins. III., p. 289. 

7. 44 Historical Argument in Pentateuch.” Geo. H. Schodde. V., p. 8. 

8. “ Pentateuch Question. Recent Phases.” H. P. Smith. VI., p. 268. 

9. 44 Pentateuch Criticism Inimical to Christian Faith ?” W. H. Green. VI., p. 315. 
xo. 44 Pentateuchal Question.” (Book review.) VII., p. 150. 

xi. “ Pentateuchal Question.” (Book review.) VII., p. 255. 

12. “ Alleged Pentateuchal Anachronisms.” Henry A. Rogers. X., p. 141. 

13. u Christ and the Pentateuch.” H. P. Smith. X., p. 327. 

14. 44 Pentateuchal Objections to Modern Theories.” (Synopsis of art. by Math. Leitch.) XI., p. 238. 

15. 44 Jesus and the Pentateuch.” W. P. McKee. XIV., p. 151. 

16. Higher Criticism of Hexateuch , by Isaac Gibson. (Book review.) 10.,® p. 393. 

17. Veracity of Hexateuch t by Samuel Bartlett. (Book review.) xi., p. 281. 

See also 44 Mosaic Origin of Pentateuch,” a short but interesting note, II., p. 88, and a review of 
Lenormant’s Beginnings of History , II., p. 220. 

II. ARTICLES ON GENESIS, IN GENERAL. 

1. * 4 Significance and Richness of Genesis.” G. F. McKibben. IV., p. 86. 

2. 44 Noble Thoughts in Edenic Story.” From White's 44 Genesis.” IV., p. 175. 

3. 44 Notes on Sunday-School Lessons.” Willis K. Beecher. VI., pp. 113, 145, 170, 219, 246. 

4. 44 Book Study. Genesis.” W. R. Harper. VI., pp. 1x7, 164. 

5. 44 Genesis of Genesis.” (Book review.) XV., 82. 

6. '* Zendavesta and First Eleven Chapters.” (Synopsis.) XI., p. 117. 

7. 44 Genesis, Chaps, i-ix.” (Editorials.) 3., pp. 1, 161, 241. 

8. 44 General Considerations. Genesis, Chaps, x-xx.” W. R. Harper. 4., p. 184. 

9. 44 The Human Element in Early Genesis Stories.” W. R. Harper. 4., 266. 
xo. 44 The Divine Element in Early Genesis Stories.” W. R. Harper. 4., p. 349. 

11. 44 Theory of Human and Divine Element.” W. R. Harper. 4., p. 407. 

12 . Primeval Revelation. Genesis 1 to 8 , by J. C. Jones. (Book review.) xx., p. 63. 

13. Genesis Critically and Exegetically Expounded , by Aug. Dillmann. (Book review.) xx., p. 457* 

14. Genesis and Modern Science , by W. R. Pierce. (Book review.) ia., p. 59. 

15. 44 Messianic Hopes in Genesis.” Geo. S. Goods peed, xa., p. 400. 

1 Being an index to articles and other notes upon the book of Genesis published in the Biblical 
World, formerly the Old and New Testament Student, from September, x88a, to December, 1898; 
with index to the introductory articles on the Pentateuch. 

2 The Old Series (Old and New Testament Student) are noted in Roman numerals; the New 
Series (Biblical World) in heavy Arabic numerals. 
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III. ARTICLES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS, INDEXED ACCORDING TO 
CHAPTER AND VERSE. 

Chapter I. 

1. “ Hebrew Poem of Creation." Chas. A. Briggs. III., p. 272. 

2. Matter Eternal or Created." J. P. Landis. IV., p. 145. 

3. “ Authorized and Revised Versions Compared." Gen. 1:1-5 (and other passages), IV., p. 457. 

4. *‘ Biblical Creation." M. S. Terry. V., p. 365. 

5. " Literary Problem. Genesis, Chaps. 1-3." Geo. H. Schodde. VI., p. sox. 

6. ‘‘ Elohim in Genesis, Chap. 1." R. V. Foster. VI., p. 241. 

7. “ Story of Creation." (Synopsis. Note.) VIII., p. 109. 

8. “ The Creative Laws.” (Synopsis.) IX., p. 245. 

9. " The Genesis of the Heavens, etc." James D. Dana. XI., pp. xa and 84. 

10. " First Story of Creation." W. R. Harper. 3., p. 6. 

xi. “ Babylonian Account of Creation." W. Muss-Arnolt. 3., p. 17. 

12. “ Rocks and Revelation.” Owen Scott. 9., p. 11a. 

See also ‘‘ Types of Genesis,” II., p. *84; " Science and the Day," II., p. 285 (short book reviews); 
Guyot’s Creation (book review), III., p. 3x5; " Famous Six Days ” (note), X.,p. x88; “ Fundamental 
Truths in Genesis, Chaps. 1-3 ” (note), X., p. 248. 


Chapter II. 

1. " Professor Delitzsch and the Name John P. Peters. II., p. 129. 

2. “ Language of Primitive Man." J. A. Smith. II., p. 193. 

3. "History of Sabbath.” (Book review.) III., p. 169. 

4. " Recent Theory of Garden of Eden." Francis Brown. IV., p. 1. 

5. " Adam's * Helpmeet.’ " P. A. Nordell. IV., p. 368. 

6. “ Paradise Found." (Book review.) V., p. 415. 

7. ** Names for ‘ Man.’ Gen. 2:23, etc." P. A. Nordell. VIII., p. 6. 

8. " Paradise, Where ? " (Synopsis.) XIV., p. 59. 

9. ** Genesis, Chap, a." W. R. Harper. 3^, p. 97. 

10. "Sabbath in Antiquity." (Synopsis.) 4., p. 2x1. 
ix. " Genesis and Evolution.” (Synopsis.) 5., p. 216. 

12. " Eden Lost and Won.” (Book review.) 9., p. 228. 

Chapter III. 

1. " Universality of Serpent Worship.” W. G. Moorehead. IV., p. 205. 

2. “ Historical Development of the Messianic Idea.” (Gen. 3:15.) James Scott. VII., p. 176. 

3. '’Paraphrase of Gen. 3:1-6." W. W. Everts, Jr. VII., p. 253. 

4. " The Serpent of Genesis, Chap. 3." (Synopsis.) XIV., p. 122. 

5. ‘‘Genesis, Chap. 3." W. R. Harper. 3., p. 176. 

Chapters IV and V. 

1. “ Divine Names in Genesis." (Synopsis.) III., p. 91. 

2. " Translations of Genesis, Chap. 4." IV., p. 457. 

3. “ Antediluvian Chronology.” George Dana Board man. VI., p. 175. See also 6., p. 382. 

4. " Story of Cain and Abel.” (Synopsis.) XIV., p. 250. 

5. " Genesis, Chap. 4.” W. R. Harper. 3., p. 264. 

6. ‘‘Genesis, Chap. 5." W. R. Harper. 3., p. 326. 

Chapters VI to IX. (General.) 

1 " Cuneiform Account of Deluge." Paul Haupt. III., p. 77. 

2. "Glacial Period and Deluge.” (Synopsis.) IX., p. 187. 

3. " Babylonian Flood Legend.” (Synopsis.) IX., p. 313. 

4. "The Ark and the Animals." (Synopsis.) XIV., p. 249. 

5. " Story of the Flood.” (Synopsis.) XV., p. 169. 
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6. “ Chaldean Account of Deluge.” W. Muss-Arnolt. 3., p. 109. 

7. “ Hebrew Stories of the Deluge. Genesis, Chaps. 6-9.” W. R. Harper. 4., p. 20. 

8. “Deluge in Other Literature.” W. R. Harper. 4., p. 114. 

9. “ Some Recent Views.” (Book review.) 7., p. 537. 

Chapter VI. 

1. “ Sons of God, Daughters of Men.” (Synopsis.) XV., p. 79; also 8., p. 319. 

2. “ Genesis, Chap. 6.*' W. R. Harper. 3., p. 440. 

Chaptek IX. 

x. “ Names Shem and Japheth.” (Synopsis.) III., p. 120. 

2. “The Rainbow in Genesis.” F. B. Denis. X., p. 274. See also XV., p. 166. 

Chapter X. 

1. “ Babylon in Gen. 10: 8-10.” V., p. 35. 
a. “ Egypt in Gen. 10:6-14.” V., p. 86. 

3. “ The Caphtorim. Gen. 10:4.” A. Hallen. VI., p.243. 

4. “ Date of Genesis, Chap. 10.” XL, p. xi6. 

5. “Table of Nations. Genesis, Chap. 10.” XV., p. 268. 

Chapter XI. 

1. “ Date of Abraham’s Birth.” IV., p. 174. 

2. “ Character of Patriarchal History. Gen. 11: 26-32.” Franz Delitzsch. III., p. 347* 

3. “ Tower of Babel.” XV., p. 268. 

Chapter XIII. 

1. “ Incongruous Clause. Gen. 13:10.” W. W. Moore. VI., p. 237. 

Chapter XIV. 

1. “ Gen. 14: ao and 15:1.” XI., p. 45. 

a. “ Melchizedek.” XIV,, p. 121; also 8., p. 241. 


Chapter XVI. 

1. “ Is Gen. 21: 9-21 a Duplicate of Gen. 16: 5-14 ?” Edwin C. Bissel. a., p. 407. 


1. See under chap. 16. 


x. " Gen. 24: 2.” V., p. 178. 


x. “ Gen. 41:45.” a., p. 454- 


Chapter XXI. 

Chapter XXIV. 

Chapter XLI. 

Chapter XLIX. 


x. “Jacob’s Zodiac.” John C. C. Clarke. II., p. X55. 

2. “ Interpretation of Gen. 49:10.” Chas. Elliott. V., p. 305. 

3. “ Chapter Study. Genesis, Chap. 49.” W. R. Harper. VI., p. 79. 

See also (1) the valuable comments on the Sunday-school lessons by Professor Willis K. Beecher 
and the editor, VI., pp. xta et a (a) ** Historical Character of Narratives of the Patriarchs,” two articles 
by Professor Lewis B. Paton, a., pp. 343 and 421; (3) editorials on the “ Mosaic System,” 4.,'p. 1; and 
(4) a note on “Palestine before the Exodus,” 4., p. 55. 
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John ii : 32-45.—Vs. 32. A regret, not a reproach. Humanly speak¬ 
ing, Jesus could not have come before Lazarus died.—Vs. 33. “Indig¬ 
nation” (R. V. mg.) at the hypocritical sorrow of Jews who doubt his 
affection for Lazarus (vs. 37) and plot against Jesus (vs. 46).—Vss. 39 f. 
Martha trusts Jesus against universal experience (cf. vss. 26 f.). Sermon 
topic : We believe Christ’s teachings, because of personal faith in him. 
—Vss. 41 f. Thanksgiving for empowerment to revive Lazarus, uttered 
aloud to assure the glory to God and attest the Messiahship of Jesus. 

John 12:1-11.—Vss. 2f. “They,” probably the people of Bethany, 
using Simon’s house (Mark 14:3) because it was large. “ Spikenard,” 
literally “pistic,”/. <r., genuine, nard, as adulteration was common. 
“Feet” were anointed only for burial.—Vs. 5. “300 denarii,” $50, 
not an unusual price, though a year’s wages of a laborer (Matt. 20 : 2).— 
Vs. 7. Her love presages his death, and the exceptional character of this 
last opportunity justifies her apparent prodigality. Sermon topic: 
Exceptional occasions sanction extraordinary sacrifices.—Vss. 9 f. Show 
what occasioned the triumphal entry, unaccounted for in the synoptics. 

John 13:1-17.—Vss. 1 ff. The parting intensifies his love. His self- 
humiliation (vss. 4L) is emphasized by recognition of his position as 
the only Savior, come from God, and going to God, to whom are con¬ 
fided all the power and work of redemption.—Vs. 8 implies that 
nothing can justify Jesus* act. Peter has the pride of his lowly position 
and an unteachable self-will, averse to accept a service of humiliation 
from Jesus. Sermon topic: We cannot have fellowship with Christ, 
unless willing humbly to be served by his humiliation.—Vs. 10. He 
who is saved from sin needs cleansing only from the defilement inci¬ 
dent to his daily walk and conduct (cf. Matt. 6:12).—Vs. 13. 
Christ’s dignity (not abandoned vs. 6) gives the foot-washing the 
strength of its significance and exemplary application (cf Mark 
10: 43 ff. ; 1 Tim. 5:10; 1 John 3 : 16). 

John 14:1-14.—Vs. 1. “Trust God who orders my going, and me, 
who know its results.”—Vs. 3. His going is necessary for preparation, 
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and so for returning to welcome them to eternal reunion.—Vs. 6. Ser¬ 
mon topic: Jesus is the way to God, because he is the Truth, the reve¬ 
lation of God, and this because he is the Life, the embodiment and 
source of spiritual life. Christianity’s first recorded name was “The 
Way” (Acts 19:9, 23; 24:14).—Vss. 8f. Philip asks a resplendent 
theophany of the divine fatherhood, which Jesus had revealed morally, 
that is, really.—Vss. i2f. Their works* would be “greater,” having 
wider and deeper spiritual effect, “because Christ goes to the Father,” 
and freed from the limitations of his earthly life, in his place of power 
at God’s right hand, and through intercession with the Father, he will 
speed their work. “ In my name,” /. e., in the same spirit and for the 
same end as Jesus prayed and worked. 

John 14:15-27.—Vss. 15ft. Love to an infallible superior naturally 
teaches obedience, which insures the coming of another Advocate, 
Helper (not Comforter) in Christ’s place.—Vss. i8ff., like 16 : 16-27, 
are best referred to Christ’s resurrection-reunion with the disciples, 
which merges into his continued spiritual presence with them, of which 
it was the object-lesson and assurance.—Vss. 22 ff. Jude wonders what 
occasions this change of plan from the near glorious advent he anti¬ 
cipates. Further explanation shows the manifestation is essentially 
spiritual, and so “ not to the world.”—Vs. 27. He bequeaths to them 
his filial peace, tranquil trust in the Almighty as his own Father. Ser¬ 
mon topic : We may inherit Christ’s peace by trust in the Father through 
him. C. J. H. Ropes. 

Bangor Theological Seminary, 

Bangor, Me. 

Luke 11 137-42 .—The neglected baptism. — Invited to a Pharisee’s 
house, Jesus neglected the customary ablution, and thus failed to perform 
what was regarded as a sacred rite preparatory to the meal. When the 
host showed that he was surprised and shocked at such irreverence, 
Jesus mercilessly rebuked him and his party for paying great attention 
to the outside, while culpably neglecting the more important inside. 
Cups and dishes were finely polished, but they were filled with things 
secured by robbery and oppression of the poor. The body was care¬ 
fully washed, but the inner life was not purged of greed, injustice, and 
heartlessness. Tithes were scrupulously paid, but justice and love 
were disregarded. Viands and wine wrongly obtained do not become 
clean food by washing the cups and the platters. Baptismal waters do 
not cleanse a dirty soul. Large donations, systematically and punctil- 
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iously given, even for the holiest ends, cannot atone for crimes against 
justice and mercy in the getting of wealth. The contents of the dish, 
the life filling the body, must be cleansed by righteousness. And this 
righteousness demands a full return to the poor of that which has been 
taken from them. 

While the translation in Luke, “ give that which is within as alms,” 
is possibly not as close to the presumable Aramaic original as would 
be, “ purify what is within by righteousness/’ the interpretation in Luke 
is undoubtedly correct, and quite in harmony with the thought of Jesus. 
A double entendre was intended : Get rid of your ill-gotten wealth; 
then your food will be as clean as your dishes. Get rid of avarice and 
self-indulgence; then your souls will be as clean as your bodies, both 
of which came from the same Creator’s hand, and your ceremonies will 
not seem so important to you. Deal honestly and kindly with your 
fellow-men ; then your income will be smaller, but your gifts have 
larger meaning. 

The saying is abbreviated in Matt. 23 : 25, 26. “ Purify ” is correct; 
but the additional word in Luke is not to be ascribed to an overweening 
interest in the poor on the part of the third evangelist. It is too clearly 
in harmony with the Master’s thought on the subject of wealth, as 
unquestioned sayings of his show, and the first gospel too often gives 
what is manifestly a later “spiritual” touch. 

It is not likely that Jesus himself told his disciples what he had said 
on this occasion. Nor is it probable that the outraged company perpetu¬ 
ated the remarks. It may be that some disciple not mentioned was 
invited with the Master. Or the episode may have been told by some 
servant. 

Some of the more obvious suggestions of the story may be set 
down : (1) Jesus recognized that it is more important that a man should 
have only such an income as, with just and kindly regard for his fellow- 
men, may be considered as the fruit of his work, than that he should know 
how to spend wisely, graciously, and for noble ends what by question¬ 
able methods he can put his hands upon. (2) Jesus recognized that 
baptisms and similar rites, whether merely conventional or given a 
religious significance, are of vastly less importance than righteous and 
merciful conduct, and may be neglected when emphasis upon the spirit 
is demanded. (3) Jesus recognized that a false sense of indebtedness, 
or a counterfeit of true courtesy, must never prevent him who would 
be a servant of God from expressing, with all the force of his convic- 
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tion, his disapproval of unjust and unmerciful methods of acquiring 
and preserving wealth. Nathaniel Schmidt. 

Cornell University. 

John 3: 6.— “ That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” While persons are obviously 
here referred to, as the context shows, yet the neuter is used to express 
the universal application of the statement. It is the Master’s declara¬ 
tion of the scientific principle that like begets like. 

The flesh may mean (1) the soft substance of a living body, (2) the 
body as a whole, (3) a living creature, or (4) the earthly nature of man. 
The reference here is probably to the second sense, because (1) Nico- 
demus had spoken of mere physical generation, and (2) the contrast 
now involved in Jesus’ utterance is stronger with this meaning. Spirit 
is immaterial. 

Hence, without exhausting the meaning of this text, it plainly 
teaches : (1) the broad distinction between mere matter and matter 
pervaded with spirit; (2) the uniformity of law, both physical and 
spiritual; (3) the limitation of the physical; and (4) by contrast, the 
freedom of the spiritual in the kingdom invisible. 

Alfred Williams Anthony. 

Cobb Divinity School. 

Matthew 9:14-17. — Jesus treats the question of vss. 14, etc., as a 
double question: (1) “ Why do we fast?” (2) “Why do not thy 
disciples fast ? ” He answers the second question first: “ The bride¬ 
groom is now with my disciples; therefore for them to fast would be 
an insincere formality.” 

He then answers the question which was less interesting, but more 
important to his questioners: “ Ye fast because ye belong to the old 
system, with its sadness and anxieties. For you, unbroken festal joy 
would be insincere.” Jesus thus teaches that a sincere liberalism and a 
sincere conservatism may each render acceptable and useful service. 

W. H. Ryder. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

Revelation 21 :1 b, — “And there was no more sea.” To appreciate 
these words the reader must exile himself, become the companion of 
the apostle, and on the lone island of Patmos listen with him through 
tedious days and nights to the wearisome monotony of the waves. 
He must feel himself an exile. The apostle is describing heaven. As 
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he drew nearer and nearer to the end of life, more and more his eye 
lifted itself over the horizon of the present. 

These words are probably intended to teach first, negatively: (i) 
not that in heaven there will be no more death , for, though the sea is 
“ one vast burying-ground,” comparatively few are lost at sea, while in 
reality the waters of the oceans teem with life. Moreover, vs. 4 
explicitly states that there shall be no more death. (2) Neither can 
they mean that there shall be no more curse; for the sea is a great 
blessing to man. Compare also Rev. 22 : 3. 

But positively: (1) that there shall be no more instability, incon¬ 
stancy , and agitation. For what is more unstable than water ! The 
slightest breeze blowing over its smooth surface agitates it. Even the 
quiet moon disturbs it. In heaven, on the contrary, all is calm, and 
rest, and peace. (2) That there shall be no more isolation. Heaven is 
to be with God. Where he is there can be no isolation or loneliness. 

George L. Robinson. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. 

Psalm 110:4. — This verse presents the priestly side of the Mes¬ 
siah’s work. The rest of the psalm is concerned with the kingly work. 

2. In the phrase “ after the order of Melchizedek ” it must be 
remembered (a) that, as Melchizedek was primarily a king , so is this 
hero ; (b) that, as Melchizedek, though a king, exercised priestly func¬ 
tions, so this king is given priestly privileges ; (c) therefore, to make 
the psalm originally refer to a Maccabean ruler transposes the empha¬ 
sis, for the Maccabees were first priests and then princes — priests after 
the order of Aaron, who, therefore, did not need to be declared priests 
after a different order. 

3. Why is the subject of this psalm made a priest ? Because the 
war described is a holy one, and (a) in such a war all objects were devoted 
or put under the ban (cf. Jos. 6: 17, 18); (b) banned or devoted objects 
became the Lord’s and the priest’s (Numb. 18:14; Lev: 27 : 28 ; Jos. 
6:19); (*■) hence the warrior king is endowed with an office which gives 
him absolute control over the spoils of war. 

Homiletic suggestions : (1) The Messiah is one who can command 
royal resources for purposes of conquest, but (2) he is a king with 
unique powers. He holds what he wins as a holy possession because 
he is a priest. (3) His priestly power shall never end. This gives 
security and stability. No one will ever be able to pluck his people 
out of his hand. A. S. Carrier. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. 
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Are the Gospels Meager Biographical Material?—In his article upon 
The Reconstituted Church,” in the March number of the New World ’ 
Rev. Charles F. Dole declares that “ he is a bold man who can affirm 
that he has been able to reconstruct the real Jesus from the very meager 
verses of our information about him. It is just the experience of the 
biographical material that has made it easy for the world to conven¬ 
tionalize and idealize the real Jesus, and to identify him with the latest 
and most perfect product of our spiritual imagination.” For our own 
part, it seems a bold thing to deny that, after we have taken from all the 
dogmatic and idealist Christs that which is admittedly interpretative, 
we have a pretty general consensus of what the historical Christ was. 
The mere fact that men choose to idealize him rather than Paul or 
Marcus Aurelius is an evidence that there is something pretty definite 
about his memorabilia . The complaint that our information about him 
is meager sounds worse than it is. True, we know little about his early 
life, but we do know much about his few months of public ministry. 
And what are the best biographical elements ? A mass of discussion, 
incident, description, such as one could make up out of a newspaper 
report of any celebrated man today ? Is it not rather such facts and 
sayings which lead us straight into the heart of the man and do not 
distract us by unimportant details ? 

Now, this is precisely what we have in the gospels. 

A Proposed Counterfeit of a Graded Curriculum.—In the Sunday School 
Times of February 25,1899, Rev. E. Morris Fergusson discusses, “What 
may be Studied in the Graded Sunday School?” His position can 
hardly be called radical, if, indeed, he has grasped the fundamental 
idea of a graded Sunday school. Mr. Fergusson holds that, with the 
possible exception of the infant department in the Sunday school, all the 
pupils should have the same lesson, and that the international. To the 
question, “How can we have graded teaching without graded lessons?”, 
Mr. Fergusson answers, “ By having graded teachers. Graded teachers 
can teach graded lessons from an ungraded passage, but ungraded 
teachers cannot usually teach graded lessons, even if graded passages 
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are given them to teach.” Mr. Fergusson proposes to get his graded 
teachers by means of teachers’ meetings, in which the senior and 
junior teachers meet separately. In their discussions he expects there 
will be formed an undefined and unwritten body of teaching which 
will be the needed complement of the regular lesson teaching. He 
also urges that supplemental lessons can be introduced, such as Black's 
Practical Primary Plans. In the junior department five or ten minutes 
of the time can be taken for such lesson. The advance in the various 
grades of the scholars will be in these lessons. The character of these 
added lessons is largely doctrinal and practical. For instance, in the 
third and fourth years the doctrines of grace and the qualifications 
and steps necessary to church membership might be simply and clearly 
taught. In the senior department, in place of a briefer supplemental 
period, special lessons can be given on such subjects as the outline of 
Christ’s life, the history and organization of our church, the reasons 
for present Christian decision. In the adult department a longer time 
should be given, and perhaps a catechism might be studied. 

With such a presentation of a curriculum of a graded school as this 
we have little sympathy. The idea that the grading should be in the 
teacher rather than in the subject-matter taught is a radical pedagogi¬ 
cal mistake. There is no more reason why special subjects should not 
be taught in special grades in the Sunday school than in the public 
school. To some of these grades the International Lesson for a given 
Sunday may be adapted, to others not. It is difficult to see how 
the fact that several million people are studying the lesson at the same 
time can make that lesson any better for a class of small children, or, 
on the other hand, if it be a children’s lesson, for a class of adults. To 
give a supplementary lesson is to increase the present “ scrappiness ” 
of Sunday-school teaching, and it is difficult to imagine how any 
teacher, even though he be a genius, can successfully teach anything, 
if at the end of twenty-five minutes he suddenly stops work on one 
subject and then works for ten minutes on another. A graded Sunday 
school does not imply teaching the same lesson in different ways, but 
teaching different subjects to different grades of pupils in ways that 
are suited to each grade. Mr. Fergusson’s plan, if adopted, would no 
more give a graded Sunday school than graded teachers without a 
graded curriculum would give a graded public school. It is simply 
an attempt to appropriate the good name of a good thing for some¬ 
thing that lacks all the distinctive features of the original and is full of 
pedagogical faults of its own. 
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The third annual meeting of the Council of Seventy took place in 
Haskell Oriental Museum, the University of Chicago, Saturday, March 
4. The following councilors were present: President John Henry 
Barrovs, Professors Bradley, Burton, Crandall, Foster, Gilbert, Good- 
speed, Hayes, Mathews, Robinson, Votaw, and President Harper, prin¬ 
cipal of the Institute of Sacred Literature. 

At the morning session, after the reading of letters from absent 
councilors and an address by the president, the annual report of the 
principal was presented. This report showed a steady increase in the 
number of students and in the quality of work examined. (Specific 
data concerning the work accomplished during the year may be found 
in the notes of the Council in the Biblical World for January and 
March, 1899.) The treasurer next presented his report, which showed 
that, with the aid of contributions which had been made by friends, the 
Institute had paid its expenses for the year and had further reduced its 
previous 1 indebtedness. 

At the various chamber meetings, which also took place Saturday 
morning, the following officers were elected : Old Testament Chamber, 
Professor E. T. Harper, master; Professor G. L. Robinson, scribe; 
New Testament Chamber, Professor C. F. Bradley, master; Professor 
Shailer Mathews, scribe; General Chamber, President C. J. Little, 
master; Professor George B. Foster, scribe. President John H. Bar- 
rows was continued as president of the Council; Professor George H. 
Gilbert, treasurer; Dr. C. W. Votaw, recorder, and President William 
R. Harper, principal of the Institute. 

The following were elected to membership in the Council: To the 
New Testament Chamber, Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, the University of 
Chicago; to the General Chamber, Professor Irving Wood, Smith Col¬ 
lege, and Professor Thomas C. Hall, Union Theological Seminary. 
With these additions the membership of the Council is now sixty- 
seven, the only vacancies being in the General Chamber. 

The afternoon session was devoted chiefly to the presentation and 
discussion of the report of the committee for the investigation of 
Sunday-school lesson literature. The report was presented by Pro- 
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fessor Shailer Mathews, the other members of the committee being 
Professors Sanders, Burroughs, Hayes, and Dr. Willett. A large col¬ 
lection of material representing the publications of many denomina¬ 
tional and interdenominational publishing houses was at hand for 
examination in connection with the report, which aimed to give the 
facts covering Scripture material, method of presentation, typograph¬ 
ical make-up, and general value, in conection with each. Some very 
emphatic statements made in the report were supported by the mem¬ 
bers of the Council. 

It was recommended that the report be made complete by the 
additional examination of material not at hand. Authority for publi¬ 
cation was given. 

The following further actions were taken by the Council: 

1. That the section of the constitution providing for annual mem¬ 
bership dues be excised. 

2. That immediate steps be taken to complete and publish in the 
Biblical World the lists of books for biblical study which the com¬ 
mittees from the separate chambers have had in preparation. 

3. That, when completed and approved, these lists be annotated by 
members of the Council, such annotations to be signed, the whole to 
be published in pamphlet form, at a small price. These lists comprise 
250 books (in two divisions, elementary and advanced) each on the 
Old Testament, the New Testament, and general biblical topics, and 
are selected with a view to assisting professional and nonprofessional 
Bible students in the selection and consultation of books for their 
biblical work. 

A new committee of five was appointed, this committee to investi¬ 
gate the library facilities for professional work available to the min¬ 
isters of the United States, and to report at the next annual meeting. 
The meeting adjourned at 4 o’clock. 

Simultaneously wjth these meetings were held the Student Confer¬ 
ences upon the “College Student’s Difficulties in Connection with 
the Bible,” as announced in the Biblical World for January, 1899. 
These conferences were attended by hundreds of students from the 
University of Chicago and neighboring institutions. The addresses 
were full of interest and profit, and many difficult questions were taken 
up in the question conferences with which each meeting closed. The 
climax of interest was reached on Sunday afternoon, when the difficul¬ 
ties concerning inspiration were considered. The meetings closed on 
Sunday evening with a brief service of prayer. 
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Excavations at Corinth. — From a circular issued by the Ameri¬ 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens we learn the following facts : 
Three years ago the Ephor-General of Antiquities in Greece granted 
to the American School at Athens the privilege of conducting excava¬ 
tions on the site of ancient Corinth. The director of the school, Pro¬ 
fessor Richardson, and his colleague for the year, Professor Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, of Cornell University, agreed that no available site in the 
kingdom promised more important results from excavations than this 
city, which in all Greece was second only to Athens in magnificence, 
wealth, and population, and had great historic interest. They were 
well aware of the magnitude of the enterprise; not only was the extent 
of the ancient city vast, but the ruins also are covered by a layer of soil 
which in many places is from fifteen to twenty feet in thickness. 

The work in 1896 was of a tentative nature. The topography of 
Corinth was absolutely unknown, except for the great landmarks of the 
two harbors, Acrocorinthus, and the Isthmian Sanctuary in the suburbs. 
Even the old ruined temple had no certain name. Twenty trial 
trenches were dug, and the ancient Greek theater was discovered, with 
portions of a Roman theater resting upon it, and indications of the 
proximity of the Agora. 

In 1897 the work of excavation was interrupted by the war between 
Greece and Turkey. 

In 1898 the excavations were continued, with about 120 men, and 
were facilitated by the use of a track and twelve cars which the French 
had used in their work at Delphi and had now kindly rented to us. 
The main result of these excavations was the discovery of the fountain 
Pirene, which was the center of the life of the ancient city. In tenta¬ 
tive digging near the old temple, which is now identified as the temple 
of Apollo by its relations to Pirene, two of its fallen monolithic col¬ 
umns were found. Five statues were discovered near Pirene, but 
unfortunately they were headless. The number of inscriptions was 
not large, but includes the lintel of the synagogue of the Jews—prob¬ 
ably the very synagogue in which St. Paul taught when he came first 
to Corinth. Many smaller objects of interest were discovered, from 
all ages of the city’s life. 
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The American School at Athens needs money With which to con¬ 
tinue the excavations at Corinth in the spring of 1899. The managing 
committee would regret on every account to stop the work at the pres¬ 
ent point. The stage of experiment is passed. With the temple of 
Apollo, the theater, and Pirene identified, no further excavation in that 
region need be at random. The track and cars are now at Corinth 
ready for use. The discovery of the two fallen columns of the temple 
of Apollo warrants the hope of further discoveries in the vicinity. That 
so much has been accomplished on so great a field with so limited 
means testifies to the learning and judgment of the director, and 
entitles him to the gratitude and support of the friends of the school. 

As is probably known to the readers of the Biblical World, it is 
now a year since Victor Loret, director general of the Egyptian Ser¬ 
vice des Antiquitis , discovered the tombs of Thotmes III. and his son 
Amenhotep II. at Thebes. The tomb of the former contained no body, 
but that of the latter contained not merely the body of Amenhotep II., 
but also the mummies of a series of other famous kings. In a side 
chamber, according to Loret, lay the bodies of Thotmes IV., Amenho¬ 
tep III., Amenhotep IV. of the XVIIIth dynasty, besides six other 
kings of the following dynasties. 

The discovery of Amenhotep IV.’s body created great interest, for, 
as is well known, this great reformer, who was buried in his own city, 
now called Tell-el-Amarna, was so hated by the priests of Amon whom 
he had suppressed that they wrecked his tomb, destroyed his sarcopha¬ 
gus, and left not a trace of his body. To find this body in a tomb at 
Thebes, the city of that very Amon whose priesthood had wrecked its 
original tomb, was in the highest degree surprising. 

An examination by Borchardt and others shows that, as might have 
been expected, a misreading by Loret was the cause of this improbable 
identification. The real reading of the hieratic text on the body shows 
it to be that of Merenptah. This is interesting. The fact that this 
king’s body could not be found had led the dilettante to the conclu¬ 
sion that he must have been the Pharaoh who was drowned in the Red 
Sea. As he ruled at the close of the XIXth dynasty, when the exodus 
may very probably have taken place, this conclusion was regarded as 
secure. Apart from the fact that the biblical narrative does not state 
that the Pharaoh was drowned, and the further fact that many Pharaohs’ 
bodies are missing, this theory is now hopelessly shattered by the dis¬ 
covery of Merenptah’s body. 
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On the 25th day of next May the American Sunday School Union 
will celebrate its fifty-fith anniversary in Philadelphia. The American 
Sunday School Union has organized over one hundred thousand Sun¬ 
day schools during its existence. 

Rev. Dr. Horace W. Tilden, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Jacksonville, Ill., has instituted a general plan for Bible study which is 
described on a printed slip issued by the church. It is intended that 
this class should be more than a Teachers’ Meeting, and although the 
International Lessons for the present are the basis for his work, its ulti¬ 
mate aim is the mastery of the Christian truth as a whole. 

In the admirable handbook published by the Ashland Avenue Bap¬ 
tist Church of Toledo, Ohio, it is to be noticed that over five hundred 
dollars are to be appropriated for the expenses of the Sunday school. 
This is as it should be. The Sunday school is legitimately a phase of 
the church, and should be treated as such. To make the children con¬ 
tribute money for the mere support of the Sunday school itself is to 
weaken the whole benevolent impulse. It is very gratifying to see that 
churches are increasingly taking this view of the matter. 

Professor Max Kellner, of the Episcopal Theological School of 
Cambridge, during February and March delivered a series of six lec¬ 
tures on the book of Job, in St. Stephen’s Church, Boston, and Grace 
Church, Salem, Mass. A printed slip was issued of the course, and the 
lectures were upon the following subjects : (1) “The Book of Job as 

Literature;” (2) “The Prose Epic of Job;” (3) “The Poem of Job: 
The Problem;” (4) “The Poem of Job: The Debate;” (5) “The 
Poem of Job: The Solution;” (6) “The Problem of Pain Today.” 

July 5-21, 1899, there will be held at Harvard Divinity School a 
Summer School of Theology. Regular lectures will be given by Profes¬ 
sors Everett, Toy, Palmer, Platner, Lyon, Ropes, of Harvard; Allen, 
of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge; Clarke, of Colgate 
University; McGiffert, of Union; Mitchell, of Boston University; Moore, 
of Andover Theological Seminary, and President Hyde, of Bowdoin Col¬ 
lege. In addition there will be a series of evening lectures. Informa- 
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tion as to the school can be obtained by writing to Rev. Robert Rob¬ 
inson, Divinity Library, Cambridge. 

The American Bible Society during the last eighty-three years of 
its history has distributed 64,000,000 Scriptures. Twice this number 
has been circulated by the British and Foreign Bible Society, while 
there are twenty-eight other societies which together have distributed 
the same number as the American. These Bibles have not always been 
sold, but 800,000 of them have been given away through the American 
Sunday School Union. The society circulates Scriptures in twenty- 
eight European, thirty-eight Asiatic, eight Oceanic, nine African, nine 
American Indian, three South American Indian languages and dia¬ 
lects, besides the English. 

The Macmillan Co. has issued a circular fora series of works upon 
modern theology. The editor is J. M. Whiton, Ph.D., and the follow¬ 
ing volumes are already arranged for : God and Nature in Modern 
Theology , by W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., professor of systematic 
theology in Chicago Theological Seminary ; The Son of Man and the 
Son of God in Modern Theology , by Nathaniel Schmidt, M.A., profes¬ 
sor of Semitic language and literature in Cornell University; The 
Spirit of God and the Word of God in Modern Theology , by Frank C. 
Porter, Ph.D., D.D., professor of biblical theology in Yale University; 
The Church , the Kingdom, of God , and the World to Come in Modern 
Theology , by C. A. L. Richards, D.D., rector of St. John’s Church in 
Providence, R. I. ; The Historical Antecedents of Modern Theology , by 
Arthur C. McGiffert, Ph.D., D.D., professor of church history in Union 
Theological Seminary. 

The third and concluding volume of Professor James Frederick 
McCurdy’s History , Prophecy and the Monuments , soon to be published 
by the Macmillan Co., will follow the history of Israel up to the end 
of the exile and the close of the Semitic regime in western Asia. It 
will describe the decline and fall of the Hebrew monarchy, and the 
political, social, and religious reformation of the community under the 
discipline of the captivity and residence in a foreign land. The 
rise of the Persian empire, with its influence upon the fortunes of 
Israel and the world, will also be duly set forth in the light of the 
inscriptions of Cyrus himself and other monumental evidence. The 
essential character of the religion of Israel and its literary produc¬ 
tions during those eventful periods will be a special feature of the vol¬ 
ume. Chronological tables, a full index*, and a map to illustrate the 
whole work will be appended. 
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The Spiritual Development of Paul. By George E. Barton, 
in the New World , March, 1899, pp. 1 11-24. 

1. Paul’s conversion and its consequences to his thought. Paul a 
Jew did not distinguish between the moral and the ceremonial elements 
in the Jewish law. All law was given by God. Because Jesus was cruci¬ 
fied Paul held he was cursed, and this curse was communicated to all 
of his disciples. This curse it was he attempted to stamp out. In his 
conversion he was convinced that Jesus was the Messiah, and that there 
was therefore a region in which divine favor was manifested and a divine 
sonship was enjoyed, even while a man was formally under the curse 
of the law. A Christian was, therefore, dead to the law, because his 
curse continued to rest upon him, while at the same time he lived 
unto God. The curse of the law rested also upon the Gentiles, but they 
too would be freed from the law, just as were the Jews. Such a view as 
this was the logical machinery by which Paul the Pharisee swept from 
his mind a Rabbinic philosophy. It bears about the same relations to 
the vital and permanent parts of Paul’s system as a pioneer’s ax bears 
to the rain and sunshine which produce harvest on the land the ax has 
cleared. Such a view is, therefore, not opposed to the more spiritual 
statement of thought which is set forth by Professor McGiffert. 

2. Why the resurrection of Jesus convinced Paul of the divinity 
and the Messiahship of Jesus. The key of the problem appears in 
Luke 20 : 36, which has added to the triple tradition, “they are equal to 
angels, for they are sons of God, since they are sons of the resurrec¬ 
tion.” The Jews shared in the common notion that the dead lived in 
the underworld. They also believed that some persons could escape 
from the dead and be taken directly to the abode of God, like Elijah. 
This was interpreted to mean they became angelic members of the 
heavenly host (Ethiopic Enoch , 12:3, 4). Further, in Gen. 6 ^angels 
are called sons of God. Luke 20 : 36 means, therefore, that when the 
resurrection occurs, all who participate in it are heavenly beings. 
Thus it is easy to see how the experience on the way to Damascus con¬ 
vinced Paul that Jesus by his resurrection was a son of God. There¬ 
fore he must have been the Messiah, for he no more than Enoch could 
have been honored by escaping death if his mission and claims had 
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been false. Furthermore, from the current ideas of the Messiah, Paul 
would have attributed preCxistence to Jesus as Christ. This would 
make him very different from other sons of God. 

Did this doctrine of sonship of Christ undergo any development 
in the mind of Paul ? Certainly not before the time of his arrest 
and imprisonment, but in the other group of Paul’s, to combat an 
incipient Gnosticism, Paul expressed more exalted views of the nature 
of Christ (Phil. 2:9; Col. 1:17; 2:9). 

3. Paul’s conception of the kingdom of God and of eschatology. 
His early views were occasioned by the Jewish system of thought. As 
time went on, his conception grew more spiritual, though the later 
Pauline eschatology is still connected with the Jewish. In the later 
Jewish Messianic code, under the influence of the Babylonian creation 
epic, the Messianic king assumed a new form. He was to be a king 
who should overcome all enemies. The earth would be destroyed, 
and a new earth and new life would come into being. Sheol would 
become simply a tarrying place, where the souls of the righteous 
awaited the revelation of the preexistent Messiah, who would inaugu¬ 
rate a great period of strife, in which the wicked would be punished 
and the Messianic kingdom established. The early Christians and 
Paul did not abandon these apocalyptic hopes. Christ had ascended 
to take his place in this great world scheme. One day he would 
descend, and the struggles of Christians would be at an end, his 
enemies would be burned, a new earth would be inaugurated, and 
his kingdom would be established (cf. 1 Thess. 4:13-17). But in 
Cor. 12:23; 51:52 we have the beginning of a new stage in 
the Messiah code. It does not expect that the Messianic kingdom 
upon the earth will be permanent, but that the kingdom will exist 
only long enough to subject everything to God. The sleep in Sheol 
has been abandoned (1 Cor. 15:6-8). Along with this new phase 
came a more ethical conception of the kingdom of God (Rom. 14:17). 
In writing to the Philippians he speaks of death as no longer a falling 
asleep, but a translation of the soul to God. Thus he did not altogether 
abandon his early view of the actual return of Christ, but eliminated 
some of the crass features of the Jewish conceptions of the Messiah, 
aud reached a view which was thoroughly ethical and spiritual. 

This paper of Professor Barton’s is exceedingly suggestive. It is, however, open 
to two criticisms: first, the time which could have elapsed, under any chronology, 
between Thessalonians and Galatians makes the question of development question¬ 
able ; second, the argument from the resurrection of Jesus seems far-fetched in the 
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light of the report of Acts, in which the appeal is made to specific Old Testament 
passages. S. M. 


Social Ideas in the Old Testament. By Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch, in Treasury , March, 1899. 

I. The Mosaic law. (1) Land laws. All men were to start fairly 
equal. There wasno provision for landed aristocracy (Numb. 26 : 53-55). 
Land was not to be sold outright (Lev. 25:23), because Jehovah was the 
real owner. In the year of jubilee land also reverted to the original 
owner, or his family. This, however, did not apply to town property 
(Lev. 25:13-16; 29: 30). Every seventh year the land was not to be 
tilled, and the natural growth was common to all who needed it. These 
laws were, therefore, adapted to a stable rural population, but would not 
work in our shifting life. It is doubtful whether some of the provisions 
were ever put in practice, but they express the idea that the land is 
God’s property—a principle that should be expressed in modern law. 

(2) Labor laws. Every Hebrew was a freeman and a servant of 
God only (Lev. 25 : 42-55). If he sold himself into servitude, it could 
only be for six years. The year of jubilee freed all slaves. Domestic 
servants were protected and their condition made comfortable. They 
could not work on the sabbath, and they must be paid before nightfall 
(Deut. 24: 14, 15). The poor could glean in the corners of the field. 
Interest was forbidden. This was meant to regulate friendly loans in 
distress. A pledge could be taken to secure the principal of a debt, 
but nothing necessary to life could be so taken, and there was to be no 
dunning in the sabbatical year (Deut. 24:6, 10-13; *5 : I ~ 3 )« 

II. The poetic and Wisdom literature. In the Psalms the rich are 
usually wicked and the poor weak and godly. One of the most beauti¬ 
ful characteristics of the Old Testament conception of God is his care 
of the poor, especially the widow and orphan (Ps. 12 : 5 ; 9 :18). In the 
Wisdom literature there is the desire to enjoy the golden mean property. 

III. The preaching of the prophets. The prophets are not chiefly 
foretellers of future events, but preachers of divine righteousness to their 
contemporaries. They reserved their real wrath for injustice and 
covetousness. They laid the blame of social misery upon the better 
classes (Isa. 3 :14-15 ; Amos 1:3, 4; Ezek. 34 and 45 : 8). They 
expect the day of the Lord in which social wrong was to be abolished 
(Isa. 61:1-3; Zach. 8:4). Such a new condition, however, will 
involve some suffering (Mai. 3: 1-5). Their immediate demand is 
not for an increase of religiousness, but for a practical application 
of religion, a higher standard of morals (Isa. 58). 
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Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? A Study on the Credibility of 
St. Luke. By W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons; London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1898. Pp. xii + 280. 5s. 

Professor Ramsay is very properly to be considered the champion 
of Luke the historian, and in his most recent volume has discussed in 
great detail a matter which has given no small difficulty to the students 
of the New Testament — the census of Quirinius. So far as concerns 
the portions of the book dealing with anything other than this question, 
it is probably true there is in them nothing of the first importance. It 
is Professor Ramsay’s use of the household enrolment in Egypt that 
gives the book its importance. These enrolments had been known of 
before, as Professor Ramsay very generously states, but the significance 
of the fact that they occurred at the end of every fourteen years is to 
be credited to him. These years may be dated from a census paper of 
A. D. 90. This would bring an enrolment in B. C. 9. This extra- 
Palestinian enrolment bears out the statement of Luke that the whole 
world was enrolled. This census-taking every fourteen years was dif¬ 
ferent from the annual valuation of property. It was intended to make 
simply an enumeration of the population which might be used in levy¬ 
ing poll-tax, and determining the class of person free from tax, etc. 

But this household enrolment in Egypt does not help Syria, and 
Professor Ramsay is, therefore, forced again to grapple with it. He 
believes that there is positive evidence that such enrolment was made 
in Syria and elsewhere. Tertullian declares that Sentius Saturninus 
made an enrolment which would be at the same time as that made in 
Egypt, that is, between 9 and 7 B. C. More than that, in 6 A. D. it is 
well known that Quirinius did inaugurate an enrolment in Palestine. 
It also appears that in 34-5 an enrolment occurred in Syria, and also 
later. The presumption is, therefore, strengthened, says Professor 
Ramsay, “that the Egyptian fourteen-years’ cycle had its root in a 
principle Of wide application. This brings us very near to Luke’s 
statement that Augustus laid down a general principle of taking cen¬ 
sus of the whole Roman world.” But even in the light of these facts, 
Prosessor Ramsay finds difficulty in that an enrolment of B. C. 8 or 7 
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would be during the reign of Herod, that is, before Judea was organ¬ 
ized as a Roman province. He meets his difficulty by an appeal to the 
statement of Josephus (Ant, xvi, 9, 3) that Augustus wrote Herod that, 
whereas hitherto he had treated him as a friend, he would henceforth 
treat him as a subject. This letter was probably written about 8 B. C., 
and implied, says Professor Ramsay, “that Herod was then ordered to 
consider that the recent orders for enrolment in the province Syria 
applied also to his kingdom.” Professor Ramsay also holds that at 
this time the whole Jewish people was ordered to take the oath of 
fidelity (Ant., xvii, 2, 4), whereas formerly'they had been obliged only 
to take the oath to Herod himself. It is probable, however, that a 
postponement of this enrolment was granted to Herod because of an 
embassy which he sent to Rome, which accomplished nothing, and a 
second embassy which was better received. Thereafter it may be noted 
that Herod was constantly obliged to send embassies to Augustus for 
the imperial approval for any important act. The method of enrolment 
stated by Luke would be a concession of the national law to the Jews, 
something which the Romans were generally ready to make. 

This is the important contribution which Professor Ramsay may be 
fairly said to have suggested. Other chapters treat upon the chronol¬ 
ogy of Christ, Quirinius, and other matters treating of the chronology 
of Christ’s life interestingly, but this is the heart of the book. 

What, now, shall be said as to the probability of the conclusion 
reached by Professor Ramsay? It seems to us that its entire value 
rises and falls, so far as Palestine is concerned, with the status of Herod 
in the Roman empire. There can be no doubt that the household 
enrolment did occur in Egypt, and it may be conceded that it also 
occurred in periods of fourteen years, beginning with A. D. 6 with 
Syria, but the difficulties connected with an enrolment under Herod in 
B. C. 11, as Professor Ramsay claims, are still very great. Professor 
Ramsay cannot be said yet to have made out distinctly his case that 
the humiliation of Herod was so complete as to involve the application 
to his kingdom of Roman provincial law for household enrolment; 
and second, even in that case, Professor Ramsay has hardly sufficiently 
explained the fact that this enrolment came two years late. But it 
cannot be denied that his work adds something to the probability of 
the accuracy of Luke. Even before the discovery of the census papyri 
in Egypt a man could not dogmatize upon Luke’s inaccuracy, and still 
less now. For this increase of evidence of the historical value of Luke 
we can be grateful. In the meantime we wait for further confirmation 
of Professor Ramsay’s argument. S. M. 
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The Christian Conquest of Asia. Studies and Personal Observa¬ 
tions of Oriental Religions. (The Morse Lectures of 1898.) 
By John Henry Barrows, D.D. New York : Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xvii-l-258. $1.50 

This volume comprises the fourth series of the Morse Lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the Union Theological Seminary of 
New York city. Dr. Barrows’ predecessors have been Principal Fair- 
bairn, Dr. W. E. Griffis, and Professor J. M. Tyler. He has maintained 
the succession ably. The volume represents the high-water mark of 
his work in the fields of comparative religion and Christian missions. 
It gathers into one all the results of the author’s reflection upon religion 
and his scholarly investigation into the history of religions, and heightens 
them by the enlargement, precision, and correction of view produced 
by his visit to India and Japan in the course of his delivery of the 
Barrows lectures established by the University of Chicago. He unites 
insight and enthusiasm, combines breadth with sound evangelical 
principles, suffuses the discussions with a genial humor, and clothes 
all in a splendid rhetoric, so that the reader is carried along in spite 
of himself. The contents are as follows : “ Christianity and Judaism 
“The Cross and the Crescent in Asia;” “Observations on Popular 
Hinduism“ Philosophic Hinduism “ Some Difficulties in the 
Hindu Mind in Regard to Christianity;” “ Christianity and Buddhism ;” 
“Confucianism and the Awakening of China;” “Success of Asiatic 
Missions;” “America’s Responsibility to the Orient.” G. S. G. 


The Profit of the Many. The Biblical Doctrines of Ethics and 
Wealth. By Edward Tallmadge Root. Chicago : Flem¬ 
ing H. Revell Co., 1899. Pp. 321. $1.25. 

The author shows considerable ability, his style is good, and he 
says many excellent things, but also many things that are open to 
question. For instance, he says that self-interest is “ detrimental to 
the fulfilment of man’s tasks” (p. 22) ; that “competition is a vice” (p. 
30); that “kingdom in the gospels means congregation in the epistles” 
(p. 209); that “to produce wealth is man’s highest duty; to seek riches 
his greatest sin” (p. 250); that “the whole system of society belongs 
to the devil, and that none can win success save by adopting the 
methods he secretly dictates ” (p. 157). 

On p. 194 the author speaks of the Jerusalem brotherhood as being 
“in accordance with the teachings of Jesus,” and as being “the imme- 
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diate result .... of the Holy Spirit’s power,” and he flouts the idea of 
it being a mistake; on p. 213 he speaks of its mistake. He says of 
Luke 6: 20, “ Blessed are ye poor,” that there is good reason to 
believe that this is as correct as Matthew’s expression, “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit,” but he does not give the reason. This is the great 
trouble with the book. The author has covered so much ground as 
to sacrifice thoroughness, and thus missed the opportunity of making 
a distinct contribution to this very important subject. The index 
and table of contents are excellent. G. D. Heuver. 


The Tabernacle and its Priests and Services, described and con¬ 
sidered in relation to Christ and the Church. By William 
Brown. Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. With numer¬ 
ous illustrations. Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Ander¬ 
son, & Ferrier, 1899. Pp* 3 l 5 - 3 s - 6d. 

One needs no further description of this book than that contained 
in the title. The author is an enthusiast on the subject. The assump¬ 
tions which underlie the work are the antipodes of those of modern 
critical study. The author pays no attention to the historical back¬ 
ground of the times and has no interest in the contribution of oriental 
archaeology, but fixes his mind solely upon the biblical narrative, 
which he regards as homogeneous and contemporary with the time 
from which it is represented to have come. The typical significance 
of the tabernacle is everywhere prominent. The author draws many pious 
lessons and emits many devout reflections and exhortations bearing 
on the Christian significance of every element of the tabernacle and its 
service. To those who accept the author’s point of view this treatise 
will prove exceedingly profitable. To those who hold another posi¬ 
tion it will have very little value except as a doubtful contribution to 
New Testament theology or to the elucidation of a few points in Old 
Testament archaeology. G. S. G. 


The First Epistle of St. Peter, 1:1—2:17. The Greek Text, with 
Introductory Lecture, Commentary, and Additional Notes. 
By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. New York : 
The Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. xvi + 188. $1.25. 

This volume, edited from the manuscripts which Dr. Hort left 
behind him, is a fine specimen of the art of exact interpretation on the 
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basis of thorough scholarly investigation. Though only a fragment, 
covering less than half of the epistle, it is well worthy of publication. 
It is adapted, not to hasty readers or impatient “ consulters,” but to 
students. The appended notes on “The Names of St. Peter” and 
“The Provinces of Asia Minor” are of interest in the study of the life 
of Paul as well as in that of Peter. E. D. B. 


The Epistle to the Colossi&ns. Analysis and Examination Notes. 
By Rev. G. W. Garrod, B.A., Principal of the Ripon and 
Wakefield Diocesan Training College. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. vi+ 176. $1.75. 

This book is in several respects of a character precisely the opposite 
of that of Professor Hort. It employs the English versions; it lays no 
special claim to originality, being based largely on Lightfoot and other 
scholars; it gives results rather than reasons; it lends itself especially 
to consultation, though adapted by its elaborate analysis to continuous 
study also. It is prepared especially for class-room use. In the body 
of the commentary, following a condensed introduction and a very full 
analysis, the left-hand page contains the text of the Authorized and 
Revised Versions in parallel columns; the right-hand page is occupied 
with briefly expressed explanations of the text, chiefly by way of fuller 
definition of the words and phrases. Logical exegesis is left almost 
entirely to the analysis. All parts of the work seem to have been done 
with good judgment and scholarship. There is a curious inconsist¬ 
ency in the analysis. In indicating the main divisions of the letter 
the doctrinal section is made to end at 2 : 23. But in the subdivisions 
of this section it extends to 3 : 4. This inconsistency appears both in 
the “Short Analysis” and in the “Detailed Analysis.” E. D. B. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

R. R. Herrick & Co. publish Dr. Peloubet’s Suggestive Illustrations 
on the Gospel of John (pp. iv+543; $1.25), a volume which is sure to be 
of help to the Sunday-school scholar and clergyman. It has the 
excellencies of all of Dr. Peloubet’s works and misses much of the 
weakness which ordinarily adheres in a dictionary of illustrations. 
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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


CONTINUING 

The Old and New Testament Student 


Volume XIII MAY, I 899 Number 5 


The ultimate purpose of all Sunday-school teaching, as of all 
other parts of the work of the Sunday school, is religious. The 
j conversion of the pupil and his development in 

Sunday School Christian character are the ends for which the Sun- 
Fundamentally day school exists, as they are the ends for which 
^Purpose m ®*kle was g* ven - These ends are to be sought 

in the Sunday school mainly through instruction 
and in particular through the teaching of the Bible. Mainly, we 
say, but not exclusively. The Sunday-school teacher is not 
simply a teacher. His religious influence on the pupil ought not 
to be limited, cannot be limited, to that which he brings to bear 
through the knowledge of the Bible which he imparts, or which 
the pupil under his instruction gains. He is, or ought to be, 
the friend and pastor of the pupil as well as his instructor. 
Whether he intend it or not, he will through his own character 
affect the character of his pupil. In a large proportion of 
cases certainly the teacher fails to make full use of his oppor¬ 
tunity if he does not by conscious and direct effort seek to exert 
on his pupil a helpful religious influence. These propositions 
we have stated dogmatically, without argument, believing that 
they will be accepted by our readers generally. It is not these 
which we propose to discuss, but rather the question how the 
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teacher can most effectively make his relation to the pupil, 
whether as instructor or as friend, most conducive to the pupil’s 
religious development. 

Consider first what the teacher can do in direct connection 
with his work of teaching. To guard against misapprehension, 
let that be repeated which has been previously 
How can Teach- i ns i s ted on in these pages, that that teaching of the 
M08tEffective ®*kle is not the most effective, religiously, which, 
Reuoiou 8 ly? disdaining to take time for interpretation, plunges 
headlong into application. Moral effect is to be 
obtained through the presentation of truth; truth is conveyed in 
the Bible through direct statement, or through facts full of 
meaning; both demand interpretation. But when this is clearly 
recognized and admitted, the question still remains: How can 
the teacher make his interpretative teaching most effective 
religiously ? 


In the first place, let it be said that the religious purpose 

must pervade the whole process of study and teaching. The 

existence of such a purpose deeply rooted in the 

The Reuqiou 8 h ear t of the teacher gives to his whole work an 
Purpose 

Essential atmosphere difficult to define, but sure to influ¬ 
ence the pupil, though, perhaps, as unconsciously 
as it is exerted. This intangible but very real quality which is 
imparted to one’s teaching by the spirit and motive with which 
it is undertaken, this atmosphere which is created by the fact 
that the teacher’s work is undertaken with prayer and carried 
forward with the supreme desire to render his pupils a real 
religious service, is the most important factor of the teacher’s 
work, religiously speaking. 


But such a purpose, clearly and constantly maintained, does 
more than create an atmosphere. If combined with the recog¬ 
nition of the teacher’s function as an interpreter, of which we 
have spoken above, it will almost inevitably lead to a perception 
of how the facts and truths of the Scripture can be made to apply 
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Application of 
Truth to the 
Conscience 
Legitimate and 
Necessary 


to the needs and consciences of the pupils. There is, no doubt, 
a prejudice on the part of many intelligent teachers against any 
direct spiritual application of the lesson to the class. 
The prejudice has its occasion and excuse in the too 
prevalent substitution of rough and ready applica¬ 
tion for real teaching. And it may, indeed, be 
doubted whether teaching without application is not 
better than application without teaching. But it by no means 
follows that teaching without application is better than teaching 
with it. In truth, if the teacher will see to it that he really 
teaches the Scripture, brings out its meaning, induces the pupil 
to see the facts and teachings which it contains in their true 
light, and to fix them in mind, he need have no fear of cheapen¬ 
ing his work by pointing out seriously and faithfully the relation 
of the truths, thus set in a clear intellectual light, to the life and 
duty of the pupil. Strong, clear, religious teaching, serious 
appeal to the conscience based on fair exposition of the Scrip¬ 
ture, is not repugnant to the pupils of our Sunday schools. 
They need and they will welcome it. It is not this, but feeble 
and oft-repeated exhortation based on nothing in particular, that 
repels them and drives them from the school as soon as they get 
beyond the years of childhood. The teacher who fairly and 
forcibly brings forth the meaning of the Scripture record, setting 
fact in relation to fact, and teaching in the light of its historic 
occasion—such a teacher does well. But he does better who 
to such intellectually strong teaching adds now and again, when 
the occasion permits and his heart impels him, the equally clear, 
forcible, and direct appeal to the consciences of his pupils. And 
he who strenuously excludes this latter element from his teach¬ 
ing robs that teaching of an element which would give it, not 
only added religious value, but increased attractiveness and 
holding power. 


But the best teachers are, as we have said, something more 
than tutors. They are also friends and pastors to their pupils. 
In this latter character they have the opportunity to exert a 
religious influence, we will not say superior to that which they 
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can exert in the work of teaching, for it is doubtful whether this 
is true, but at any rate complementary to that of the class hour. 

Suggestions of method in this matter must of neces- 
Reliqious Influ- be Q £ a g enera i character. The problem is in 

the Class every case a personal one. No one can lay down 
rules by the application of which one person can 
influence another religiously. The fundamental conditions for 
the exertion of such an influence are a genuine Christian character 
on the part of the teacher, and a genuine interest in the religious 
welfare of the pupil. This interest must not be merely profes¬ 
sional and perfunctory, but sincere and personal. Given this, 
the teacher will find his own ways, whether by private conversa¬ 
tion, by class prayer-meetings, by invitations to the services of 
the church, or by acts of personal kindness, which, combined 
with the teachings of the class hour, will express, perhaps as 
effectively as any other means could, the teacher’s genuine 
and deep desire for the religious welfare of the pupil. 

A faith in the Bible as a storehouse and revelation of divine 
thought, and in truth as an effective agency for the production 
of character, which will constrain the teacher to make it his first 
aim in teaching to bring forth clearly the meaning of the Scrip¬ 
ture, to make his whole work fundamentally interpretative; a 
genuine Christian character, and a sincerely religious and prayer¬ 
ful life; a sincere and personal interest in the religious welfare 
of his pupils; sanctified courage, and good sense in devising 
ways and means — these are, we believe, the conditions of reli¬ 
giously effective Sunday-school teaching. 
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WERE THE ISRAELITES EVER POLYTHEISTS? 


By Rev. Arthur E. Whatham, 
Way’s Mills, Ontario, Canada. 


It is claimed by some scholars that the Israelites, unlike 
other nations, were never polytheists, but that they passed from 
the worship of the great powers of nature, first to the worship 
of an exclusive national deity, and then to the worship of the one 
God; that is to say, from animism to monotheism through heno- 
theism. Now, I believe that, were this opinion to be adopted by 
students of the history of a people whose religious development 
is of such great importance to Christians, the actual religious 
development of this people would be altogether misunderstood— 
a result so serious that I have ventured here to set forward my 
reasons for disagreeing with the scholars aforesaid. 

In his recent work, Christianity and Idealism , Professor Wat¬ 
son makes the statement: “What is unique in the development 
of the religion of Israel is that it passed without a break from 
the worship of nature to the worship of Jehovah, without going 
through the intermediate stage of polytheism.” 

Now, this statement, as it stands, requires some explanation, 
even before we can examine the accuracy of the claim it sets for¬ 
ward, which, I venture to think, and hope soon to show, is utterly 
erroneous. 

In the first place, it is important to bear in mind that the 
birth of Israel as a nation was due to Moses, and that its definite 
religious profession was also due to that famous leader of men. 
This profession was expressed in the phrase: “Jehovah is the 
God of Israel.” This expression, that is to say, Jehovah Elohim 
of Israel, did not mean that the one and only God had chosen 
Israel, but that Israel had chosen Jehovah as peculiarly its 
God, as distinguished from the gods of other nations. Thus the 
religion offered to Israel by Moses was belief in an exclusive 
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tribal deity, otherwise henotheism. To Israel’s religious con¬ 
ceptions before it became an independent people, that is to say, 
at the time it was taken in hand by Moses, we have only an indi¬ 
rect allusion, but such as it is it tends to show that the early 
Israelites were not animists, that is to say, they did not view the 
various phenomena of nature as endowed with personal life; on 
the contrary, they believed the gods to be spiritual beings who 
were wont to embody themselves principally in animals, and to 
whom they, i. e., the worshipers of these gods, had apportioned 
certain symbols. Now, this is polytheism pure and simple, 
and, if it is contended that it is but a higher form of animism, 
then an animist is a polytheist, and vice versa. Were we to 
adopt this conclusion, there would be an end of the whole matter. 
I shall not do so, however, because I do not think that Watson 
includes polytheists in his conception of the worshipers of the 
powers of nature. This being so, I shall continue this investiga¬ 
tion by repeating my assertion that the Israelites, when taken in 
hand by Moses, were polytheists, a belief, moreover, which was 
only finally eradicated through the teaching of the prophets, and 
the bitter experience of the captivity. When the latter came to 
an end, monotheism, which the prophets had labored so contin¬ 
uously to uphold, was the permanent religion of Israel. Thus 
the religion of Israel, beginning under Moses with exclusive 
henotheism, developed finally under the prophets into pure 
monotheism. 

I have said that it was under Moses that Israel was born a 
nation. This is true; yet before that event they were a definite 
people. It is necessary, therefore, to investigate their religious 
conceptions before taken in hand by Moses, and to do this we 
must commence with their immediate forefathers, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. 

Now, in Josh. 24:2 we read that the forefathers of Israel 
were Terah, Abraham, and Nahor, and that these had dwelt on 
the other side of the flood, where they had served other gods. It 
seems that Terah, taking his son Abraham, his daughter-in-law 
Sarai, and his grandson Lot, left Ur of the Chaldees to go to 
Caanan. He never reached there, however, for, arriving at 
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Haran, he remained in that city till his death (Gen. 11:31, 32). 
Nahor, Terah’s other son, seems to have come subsequently to 
Haran (Gen. 24:10), from whence his daughter came to be 
united in marriage with Abraham’s son, and where Jacob, the 
grandson of Abraham, was united in marriage to his,/, e., Nahor’s 
two granddaughters (Gen. 27:43; 29:23, 28). Now, Laban, 
the father of Jacob’s two wives, was a polytheist. We have 
seen that Joshua declared that Terah, Abraham, and Nahor had 
“served other gods,” and as Abraham was the only member of 
the family who had been called out of Haran to serve El Shaddai y 
* the name by which God revealed himself to Abraham, the other 
members must have adhered to their original deities. This 
assumption is seen to be correct, not only from Laban's request 
that his gods, stolen from him, should be returned, but from the 
oath put by him to Jacob, where the verb judge is in the plural, 
showing that Laban viewed the gods of Abraham and Nahor as 
separate gods, which fits in with the special call of Abraham by 
El Shaddai (Gen. 31 : 30, 53; 12: 1, 4). Now, there is no evi¬ 
dence to show that Terah or Nahor left Ur for other than natural 
reasons, whatever they were; consequently, the worship they 
took with them must have been that in which they had been 
brought up. But the people of Ur at that time were definite 
polytheists; thus, as Abraham was the only member supposed to 
have been called away from his home by God, the rest of his 
relatives, with the exception of Lot, must have continued poly¬ 
theists. 

But here we are called to consider a grave mistake in the 
old Scripture records. Abraham is represented as speaking of 
and to God by the title of Jehovah; so also are others of that 
period. In Exod. 6:3, however, we are'told that by the title 
of Jehovah God had not hitherto been known, but by the title of 
El Shaddai God had introduced himself to Abraham. It would 
seem that the name of Jehovah must have been knowm before 
God revealed himself to Moses by that title, since it is incor¬ 
porated into the name of Moses’ mother, besides that of Joshua. 

Now, it is the custom to speak of Abraham as though he was 
a monotheist after his call. But this is a mistake. He really 
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was a henotheist. He recognized the existence of the god of 
Melchizedek, while Abimelech is represented as addressing the 
same divinity as Abraham, that is to say, Adonai (Gen. 18:3; 
20:4, where in both cases the word Lord is Adonai ). 

The key to these apparent inconsistencies may be found in 
the fact that, among all polytheistic people of highly developed 
religious conceptions, such as the Egyptians and Chaldeans of 
that period, there existed a deep sense of the unity of the divine, 
which produced a remarkable approximation to monotheism 
(Professor Flint, on “Theism,” in the Encycl. Brit,). In ardent 
worship by a polytheist, the particular god addressed is referred 
to as though he represented an absolute and exclusive godhead. 
Such forms of address are seen in ancient Egyptian and Assyrio- 
Babylonian hymns, or prayers. Now,- such a polytheist was able 
to select one of his many gods as the particular one to whom his 
prayer was specially directed, and his life specially consecrated. 
This evidently is what Abraham did, though doubtless more 
exclusively than any other individual of his day. 

I may be reminded that Abraham calls El Shaddai^the. God of 
heaven, and the God of the earth ” and “the judge of all the earth” 
(Gen. 24:3; 18 : 25). But an old Babylonian hymn, that is to 
say, a composition from the neighborhood of Abraham's original 
home, addresses the sun-god as “king of heaven and earth . . . . 
father supreme.” This of itself shows that Abraham had no 
higher idea of his god than other people had of theirs, but such 
an assumption is shown to be absolutely correct in his willing¬ 
ness to offer his child in sacrifice, which, we must bear in mind, 
was carried out in a subsequent period by Jephthah, who vowed 
to Jehovah to offer his daughter in sacrifice, and did so. 

I pass now to Jacob. It appears that he was not over-anx¬ 
ious to adopt the god of his father and grandfather, unless he 
would guide, protect, and feed him ; then, and evidently then only, 
would he worship him as his god (Gen. 28:20). This incident 
shows plainly that Jacob could not have conceived El Shaddai 
as the sole God. Indeed, this is made clear from his evident 
indifference as to whether his wives worshiped other gods or 
not (Gen. 31 :30-35). When, subsequently, he desired them not 
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to worship these “strange gods,” he did not destroy them, as he 
certainly would have done had he deemed them to be no gods, 
and their worship as mere superstition, but he buried them, or hid 
them, beneath a sacred oak at Shechem (Gen. 35:4; Josh. 24:26; 
Judg. 9:6). I may here remark that the respect shown to this 
ancient shrine by Jacob is clear evidence that he believed in 
other divine power besides that assumed to be possessed by the 
god of his fathers. Furthermore, the notice of the terror of the 
people through whom Jacob passed with his caravan — a terror 
aroused by their assuming that Jacob’s god was in their midst — 
shows, again, that both his and their god were viewed merely as 
local deities. 

From all this I gather that when Jacob went down into 
Egypt he was not a monotheist, but a polytheist, possessing 
an approximation to monotheispi known as henotheism; in fact, 
he was a henotheistic polytheist. 

We come now to Joseph, and here it is singular that he is not 
recorded as mentioning by name the god of his fathers. He 
refers to the divinity as Elohirn , who is also referred to by* Pha¬ 
raoh under this title. Indeed, the divinity alluded to by both 
Joseph and Pharaoh appears to be one and the same (Gen. 
39:9; 40:8; 41:28, 38, 39). The only explanation of this 
peculiarity is, as I have said, the conception of the unity of the 
godhead possessed by all polytheistic people of culture. Again, 
after the death of Jacob, Joseph’s brethren appeal to him not to 
take vengeance upon them, now that their father is dead, in which 
appeal they call themselves the servants of the god of his 
father (Gen. 49:17). Jacob himself, in blessing the two sons 
of Joseph, did so in the name of the god of his fathers Abraham 
and Isaac, and the god who had fed him all his life until that day, 
and not in the name of an assumed sole creator and ruler. There 
is nothing to prove that Joseph held El Shaddai in the same ven¬ 
eration as the three great patriarchs did, and subsequent events, 
to which I am about to appeal, show that adherence to the god 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had been given up by the descend¬ 
ants of Jacob in Egypt. 

It seems that the appearance of Jehovah to Moses at Mount 
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Horeb was the first occasion upon which Moses had ever thought 
about the god of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Indeed, it appears 
that both he and the rest of the Israelites were entirely ignorant 
of the name by which Jehovah had been known to their fore¬ 
fathers. From Exod. 6:3 it appears that Jehovah himself 
reveals to Moses the name by which he had been known by 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. He does not, however, instruct 
Moses to tell the Israelites this, but gives them a new name to 
know him by, viz., Jehovah (Gen. 3:13, 14). Had the Israel¬ 
ites at that time been worshiping El Shaddai , it is not at all 
likely that Jehovah would have been recorded as taking no 
notice of this. The entire narrative is the record of a god once 
worshiped and forsaken reintroducing himself to a people 
whose forefathers only had known him, but who themselves were 
ignorant of his existence. 

Now, the more we come to study the manner of the accept¬ 
ance of Jehovah by the Iraelites, the more accurate does the 
above assumption appear. When, at the first, failure attended their 
acceptance of Jehovah, they refused to have anything more to do 
either with Moses or Jehovah’s promise (Exod. 4:31; 5 :21; 6 :9) . 
Nay, no sooner were they left for a short time to themselves than 
they set up the Egyptian god Apis, declaring that “these be thy 
gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt” 
(Exodus, chap. 32). 

At this stage we must examine the conception which Moses 
himself evidently entertained of God, and which he undertook 
to impart to the Israelites. This was not monotheism, but 
exclusive henotheism. Moses never represented God as the sole 
God (Exod. 3:12; cf. Numb. 33:4), but merely as the chief of 
the gods (Exod. 15:11; 18 :11), who had selected Israel to be 
in an especial sense his people (Deut. 7:6). Many eminent 
scholars view Moses as taking a family god, Jehovah, whose 
name is seen in that of Moses* mother as well as in Joshua, and 
putting him forward as the god who had befriended Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, induced Israel to accept him as their national 
god, who would stand by them through all difficulties as long as 
they would stand by him (Deut. 31:16, 17). The Israelites were 
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commanded to worship only Jehovah, not because there was no 
other god to worship, but because Jehovah was a jealous god, 
and would not suffer other gods to be worshiped with him 
(Exod. 20:5; 34:14). How different is this to the representa¬ 
tion of the prophets, which emphasized the fact that there was 
no other god in existence but Jehovah (Isa. 45:5, 18) ; there¬ 
fore it was useless to compare him with any other supposed 
divine power (Isa. 40:18, 25). I may here be reminded that 
Moses is recorded as declaring that the^e was no other God but 
Jehovah. I doubt very much whether he actually did so, since 
the only record in which this representation occurs is of late 
composition.' In no other part of the Pentateuch besides this 
(Deut. 4:35; 32: 39) is there any such statement; but, on the 
contrary, everywhere else Jehovah is said merely to be the 
greatest of all gods, who for his love of Israel had overthrown 
the gods of the Egyptians. The most prominent scholars agree 
with Professor C. P. Tiele that it was the prophets of Israel who 
laid the foundation of that pure monotheism to which the Israel¬ 
ites eventually strictly adhered. But even had Moses uttered 
the statement in Deuteronomy as to Jehovah’s being the sole 
deity, it would not prove Moses to have been a monotheist, nor 
that he gave a monotheistic belief to the Israelites. Expres¬ 
sions are met with in Egyptian and Assyrio-Babylonian hymns 
and prayers which exhibit as full a conception of the unity of the 
godhead as any statement made by Moses ; yet we know that 
these people were polytheists. In an ancient Egyptian hymn 
we read: 

God is One and Alone, and there is none other with him. 

God is the One, the One who has made all things. 

God is hidden, and no one has perceived his form, no one has fathomed his 
likeness. 

Both Sayce and Flint in their respective works point out the 
fact that in Assyrio-Babylonian history there is often an appear¬ 
ance of what might be taken for belief in pure monotheism. 

The above being so, it will be seen that, if it be conceded that 
the expressions in Deuteronomy which represent Jehovah as the 
only one God were the actual utterances of Moses, it will not 
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prove Moses to have been anything more than an exclusive 
henotheist, while the frequent allusions to Jehovah as the great¬ 
est of all gods, who had overthrown those honored by the 
Egyptians, warrants us in saying that Mosaism was founded upon 
henotheim and not monotheism. 

“Pure Jehovism,” writes Professor Davidson, “was a growth 
not reached before the prophets. It was a late development, 
the creed of the more spiritual teachers, not of the people gen¬ 
erally.” 

I have said that with the first failure the Iraelites refused to 
have anything to do with Moses or Jehovah. Moses, however, 
knew well that no reliance upon an outside faith would impart to 
the Iraelites the necessary spirit for their undertaking so great a 
task as the throwing off of Egyptian bondage. If Israel was to 
be free, it could only be by faith in Israel's God. Under further 
circumstances the Israelites were made to see that they had a 
mighty power behind them. Depending upon this, they eventu¬ 
ally fled from Egypt, but only soon to wish themselves back 
again, and in the absence of Moses setting up an actual Egyp¬ 
tian god as the power which had delivered them from Egyptian 
slavery. This, as I have said, was the bull Apis, the chief god of 
Egypt. In the narrative in Exodus, chap. 16, we read only of 
one calf, but in vs. 8 we hear the Israelites declaring: “These 
be thy gods, O Israel.’* Now, this bull-worship had two bulls, 
one, Apis, representing the sun, and another, Mnevis, represent¬ 
ing the moon. In i Kings 12:28 we read that Jeroboam made 
two calves, and said to the people exactly what they themselves 
are recorded to have said at the setting up of the first calf at the 
exodus: “These be thy gods, O Israel.” It must further be 
remembered that Jeroboam had himself just come from Egypt, 
where, doubtless, he had seen the Apis-worship. It seems to 
me that there can be no doubt that this calf-worship of the Isra¬ 
elites was in fact the Egyptian Apis-worship. Now, this worship 
was noted for its licentious revelry, which we see fully depicted 
in Exodus, chap. 32. Moses is recorded as checking this for the 
time being, but no sooner were he and his successor, Joshua, 
dead, than the Israelites returned to obscene forms of worship 
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in the adoption of Baal and Ashtoreth (Judg. 2:10, 13). Evi¬ 
dently the Apis-worship was not resorted to again until reintro¬ 
duced by Jeroboam, but in the worship of Baal and Ashtoreth, 
the male and female deities of polytheism, there was sufficient 
licentiousness to satisfy its adherents. The serving of groves 
in Judg. 3 : 7 included the establishment of temple harlots, a 
custom which Judah, the fourth son of Jacob, did not scruple to 
take advantage of (Gen. 38:21), for the word rendered there 
41 harlot” signifies a woman of the temple permanently devoted to 
prostitution as part of the temple worship. This licentious wor¬ 
ship adopted by Israel from the first was adhered to down to the 
verge of captivity (2 Kings 23:7), for we read of the Sodomites 
and the women who wove the tents for the worship of Asherah, 
both of whom lived alongside of the shrine of Jehovah. It appears 
that, with but slight breaks from the first building of the temple 
under Solomon to its destruction under Nebuchadnezzar, there 
was little difference between it and other great shrines, since in 
the former as well as the latter the grossest nature-worship 
formed part of the ritual (2 Kings 23:11). Indeed, the extreme 
orgiastic character of the religion of the Israelites is notably, if 
briefly, seen in the fact of Saul stripping himself naked in the 
paroxysms of religious frenzy, when supposed to be prophesying 
( 1 Sam. 19:24), and also in David’s dancing naked before the ark 
of the Lord (2 Sam. 6: 14, 20-23). In view of the command in 
Exod. 20:26 and 28:42, 43, where we read that one’s naked¬ 
ness is not to be displayed in the Lord’s presence, his attempt 
to justify his action on the ground that it was done before the 
Lord makes the incident so much worse. 

I have said that from the foundation of the temple by Solo¬ 
mon its worship included obscene ceremonies. This may be 
gathered from the fact that not only were shrines erected with¬ 
out the temple to Ashtoreth and Asherah (I Kings 11:5; 
14:23), but obelisks were also erected within, as well as with 
out, the temple, which were merely phallic symbols, and as such 
were condemned by the prophets (Mic. 5: 13, 14; Isa. 17:8; 
27 : 9; etc.). The pillars Jachin and Boaz were merely a copy of 
those which stood in every great heathen temple, such as at 
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Babylon and Tyre, and were phallic emblems. But the “brazen 
sea ” was another heathen symbol, a counterpart of those which 
stood in the temples of Tyre and Babylon. The figure of this 
“brazen sea” has been discovered also among the ruined carv¬ 
ings of Nineveh, which fully shows its heathen origin. This sea 
represented the primeval “ deep,” the dragon Tiamat, over¬ 
thrown by the god Merodach, an incident in Babylonian mythol¬ 
ogy indorsed by Isaiah when he declares : “Art thou not it 
that cut in pieces the sea monster, that pierced the dragon?” 
(51 :g); and again by Job: “the helpers of the sea monster ; ” 
“ He divideth the sea with his power, and by his understanding 
he smiteth through the sea monster” (Job 9:13; 26:12). I 
may say that the word proud is really Rahab , and signifies a 
mythical sea monster, for which reason I have put “sea monster/ 
instead of “proud,” in the passages quoted. 

But not only in the ritual worship of Solomon do we see 
heathen symbols introduced, but similar emblems are met with 
in the earlier Mosaic ritual. The “ Urim and Thummim,” the 
“brazen serpent,” and the “cherubim” which overshadowed 
the ark were all heathen religious symbols, and were evidently 
viewed by the Israelites as possessing the same magical power 
which the Egyptian and other polytheistic people assumed they 
possessed. The Urim was a pectoral plate worn over the heart 
by all Egyptian priest-judges. It represented light and life. 
The Thummim was a figure of truth, also worn by these same 
persons, suspended around the neck by a gold chain. With this 
they touched the lips of the litigant as they bade him tell the 
truth, the whole, the perfect truth. 

In Egypt the serpent was the symbol of life and health, and 
was so worshiped, while the images of winged bulls with men’s 
heads, or the heads of birds and other beasts, were viewed as the 
actual guardians of sacred places and things by the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, and ancient Hittites. The popular pic¬ 
turing of these “cherubim” of the ark as winged angels is alto¬ 
gether without warrant. 

But even earlier than Moses we find charms used to produce 
certain states of mind by which it was supposed revelations 
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otherwise unattainable were communicated to those using them; 
or, again, to ward off evil powers. Thus we see Joseph with a 
divining cup (Gen. 44:5), and the prophets roused to prophesy 
under the stimulating influence of music (1 Sam. 10: 5, with 2 
Kings 3: 15); while the wives of Jacob and the Ishmaelites pos¬ 
sessed their amulets, the former worn as earrings (Gen. 35 14), 
and the latter as little moon ornaments on their camels (Judg. 
8:21). 

All this, to which more might be added, shows that the 
Israelites from the first believed in the existence of other gods 
and powers besides Jehovah—in fact, that they were polytheists. 
Professor Sayce says of the Israelites: 14 What can be plainer 
than the existence of a persistent polytheism among the bulk 
of the people, and the inevitable traces of this polytheism that 
were left upon the language and possibly the thoughts of the 
enlightened few?” {The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the 
Monuments , p. 85). 

I must not fail, however, to note that it may be claimed that, 
in asking for the amulets taken by the Israelites from the Mid- 
ianites, Gideon’s action tends to show that the Israelites put 
little faith in these charms. I may reply that Gideon merely 
converted them into another charm (Judg. 8:27). What this 
symbol was which he made, after which “ all Israel went a-whor- 
ing,” it is impossible to say. It was a symbol of unauthor¬ 
ized worship, whatever shape it possessed, and its creation by 
Gideon, and its evident worship by the Israelites, must be taken 
together as a sin. But here we come into conflict with the action 
of Moses in making the ‘‘brazen serpent.” Commanded not 
to make any graven image (Exod. 20 :4), he at another and sub¬ 
sequent period is commanded to make a serpent of brass, upon 
which the dying Israelites were to gaze, and in gazing were to 
be made whole (Numb. 21:8,9). Now, whatever the power was 
which cured them, one thing is certain, viz., that its healing 
operation was secured by the gazing at an idol; for such it was, 
inasmuch as it was an image or embodiment of a divine opera¬ 
ting power. Again, such gazing was nothing else than idolatry, 
for what is idolatry but the appearing before an image, no matter 
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in what position, in order to secure by this action some benefit 
from the power which this image represents ? If this is so, then, 
whatever we may make of this episode, Moses was undoubtedly 
guilty of teaching the Israelites idolatry, and much of the sin 
in their development of this form of worship lies at his door. 
To offset this difficulty, it has been held that this is not a really 
historical incident, but an unwarrantable tradition. In view, 
however, of Gideon’s action, its reality is established. It seems 
that the best or truest solution of the difficulty lies with the 
higher critics, who see in the second command, as it now stands, 
an alteration from the purport and words as originally delivered. 
As originally given, the second command was not one against 
the making of images, even as embodying the power of Jehovah, 
but against the making of the images of gods to be worshiped 
alongside of Jehovah (Exod. 20:23; 34:17). If this is not 
the right explanation, then not only is the making of the serpent 
extraordinary, but so also is the making of the cherubim which 
overshadowed the ark, and were so plentifully introduced among 
the carvings in Solomon’s temple (1 Kings 6: 29), not to mention 
the actual bulls which stood beneath the “brazen sea” (1 Kings 
7 = 23-25). 

From the above I gather that Moses gave no instruction 
against the making of images in an ordinary way, or even as 
representing Jehovah, but merely as representing other gods or 
powers. Indeed, from the incident of the serpent and Gideon’s 
ephod, I am inclined to think that Moses sanctioned the setting 
up of images to Jehovah, which, if true, tends further to show 
the henotheistic conception of religion entertained by Moses. 

And now I think I have shown sufficient evidence for assert¬ 
ing that the Israelites were from the first out-and-out polytheists, 
and indeed so remained until, from the teaching of the prophets 
and the bitter experience of the captivity, they finally and 
exclusively adopted monotheism. How incessantly the prophets 
had to labor to eradicate the polytheistic conception from the 
hearts of their people can alone be gathered from a close study 
of their history. Nor, indeed, were the leaders of the people 
themselves altogether free from a polytheistic conception of 
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diyinity. By leaders I do not mean merely kings and chiefs, 
but sometimes the most devoted adherents of the supreme God 
of Israel (see Sayce, Higher Criticism , p. 85), since even David 
exhibits the belief in other gods when he declares that he had 
been driven out of the inheritance of Jehovah and had been told 
to go and serve other gods (1 Sam. 26: 19). Nor must it be 
forgotten that the name El Shaddai , according to so great a' 
scholar as Delitzsch, signifies “god of the mountains.” No 
doubt it was this fact which prompted the Syrians to declare of 
the Israelites, “Their gods are gods of the mountains,” for hills 
should be mountains (1 Kings 20:23). 

With the recognition that the conception of Jehovah given 
by Moses to the Israelites was that of a henotheistic, and not a 
monotheistic, deity, we can understand much better how Ama- 
ziah adopted the gods of the children of Mount Seir (2 Chron. 
25 : 14), especially when we remember that Jehovah had been 
regarded by the early Israelites as residing in Seir, and that the 
name by which he had appeared to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
was “God of the Mountains” (Judg. 5:4). We can now see why 
Ahaz should think of sacrificing to the gods of Damascus, for 
since the early and still deeply seated conception of the Israelites 
was that Jehovah was but a local deity, it was very natural for 
him to endeavor to appease the fury of other peoples* gods by 
sacrificing to them himself (2 Chron. 28:23). Nor must we 
forget that the Canaanites, and the other peoples by whom the 
Israelites were surrounded, were mostly of the same stock as 
themselves. Thus, in adopting their religion and their gods, 
they were simply returning to the gods of their fathers, in whom 
even the patriarchs had believed, while they had selected El 
Shaddai as their peculiar tribal god. 

Before closing this article I must call attention to the assump¬ 
tion by the traditional school of Old Testament students that 
the history of the Judges depicts a period of retrogression in 
Israel's religious conception. That is to say that during this 
period Israel was constantly forsaking one whom they knew to 
be, or should have known as, the supreme and sole God, for 
adherence to other gods whom they knew, or should have known, 
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to be no gods. Now, such an assumption is entirely erroneous, 
being based solely upon circumstances existing in the minds of 
these students, and not in the actual history of Israel. Israel 
did not conceive Jehovah to be the sole God; in fact, as I have 
shown, they viewed him merely as one among other gods, though 
as a rule the greatest of all gods. Indeed, until the advent of 
the later prophets, Israel’s teachers had so instructed them. On 
this understanding Israel’s history depicts a progression out of, 
and not a retrogression into, the belief in more than one god. 
Says George F. Moore, Judges , p. 294 : “ The reality and power 
of the national god of Moab were no more doubted by the old 
Israelites than those of Yahweh himself.” 

Now, what I have stated above, while it does not by itself 
prove that the Israelites were polytheists at one period of their 
history, but rather that they were henotheists, nevertheless 
affords warrant for the assumption that they were polytheistically 
inclined. When, however, we bear in mind that before they 
came into contact with the Canaanites they were eager to wor¬ 
ship other gods (cf the golden calf), while there is no reason 
to think they doubted the existence of Jehovah, there is every 
reason to believe, not only that they leaned to polytheism, but 
that they actually engaged in this form of worship. This assump¬ 
tion seems to me to be fully proved by the fact that both 
Chemosh and Milcorn , as well as Jehovah, were worshiped in Israel 
for centuries. 

I must not forget, however, that I have grounded much of 
my argument upon the assumption that, excluding Abraham and 
Lot, all the relatives of the fathers of the Hebrews were poly¬ 
theists. As a case in point I gave Laban, and referred to his 
idols stolen by Rachel. Now, these were certainly not totems, 
but real idols. If it be asked, “How do you know this?” we 
have but to point to the fact that in the home of the Hebrew 
people, i . e., in Ur of the Chaldees, polytheism, a much higher 
stage of religious belief than totemism, was in its full develop¬ 
ment. If, then, the fathers of the Hebrew people were polythe¬ 
ists, my contention is proved that the Hebrews did come through 
a period of polytheistic belief. 
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In the course of my argument I claimed that the Israelites, 
when taken in hand by Moses, knew nothing of the god of their 
fathers. Should this be doubted, I would ask my reader: What 
other construction can be put upon the manner in which Moses 
was commanded to reintroduce the god of their fathers to the 
Israelites? If the god of Abraham had still been worshiped by 
the Israelites at the time of the oppression in the definite manner 
in which it is represented he was worshiped by Abraham, the 
rapid apostasy in the wilderness to Apis would have been impos¬ 
sible. I do not doubt that they had a tradition that their fathers 
had chosen one particular god to worship, but I claim from the 
facts before us that adherence to, and love for, this god was a 
thing of the past with the Israel of the oppression, and that at 
that period they had gone back to the polytheism of their fathers 
beyond the river. 

The evidence produced forms my ground for believing that 
Professor Watson is in error in asserting that Israel, unlike other 
peoples, did not come through an age of polytheism. That the 
Israelites were totemists, henotheists, and monotheists I concede 
equally with Dr. Watson, but I, in opposition to him, affirm that 
they were once polytheists as well. 
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AN IMPORTANT UNNOTICED ARGUMENT IN JOHN, 

CHAPTER 17. 


By P rofessor George H. Gilbert, D.D., 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 

The allusions to preexistence in the fourth gospel constitute, 
as is well known, a very difficult problem. It is the purpose of 
this article to throw light on this problem by the presentation of 
an argument from the seventeenth chapter of John, which, so far 
as I know, has not been noticed. Some scholars have spoken of 
the glory for which Jesus prays as a reward , but I have not met 
with that argument for this view which an analysis of the seven¬ 
teenth chapter seems to furnish. 

Jesus said in his farewell prayer: “Now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was” (John 17: 5). This glory seems to be 
regarded as a reward for the work which Jesus had now accom¬ 
plished. He says in the preceding verse that he has glorified 
God on the earth, having accomplished the work which had been 
given him to do, and now he prays that the Father will glorify 
him. This order of thought suggests that he looked at the 
anticipated glory as his proper reward. But I wish to call 
attention particularly to the character of his glory, which seems 
to establish the view that it is, indeed, the reward for the Mes¬ 
sianic work. 

We have the following data for the determination of this 
point: Jesus speaks of a glory which he has already received 
(17: 10, 22), and also of a glory which he hopes to receive in 
the future (17:1, 5,24). Again, with regard to the Father, 
Jesus speaks of having already glorified him (17:4), and also of 
glorifying him in the future (17:1). Moreover, the glorification 
of the Father, past and future, is dependent on the glorification 
of the Son (17: 1, 4); and in some cases the nature of the glory 
and the glorifying is indicated by Jesus. 
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Now, in all these passages the glory is apparently one in kind, 
though not necessarily in degree. There is no suggestion that 
the words glory and glorify have a peculiar content when Jesus is 
speaking of the future. Moreover, there appears to be no need 
of making such an assumption in order to a clear and harmoni¬ 
ous interpretation of the chapter. 

But the meaning of the terms when used of the past is put 
beyond question by the language of Jesus himself: the glory of 
which he speaks is the glory of redemption . When Jesus says 
that he has already glorified the Father on the earth (17:4), it 
is clear that he has glorified him by accomplishing his work, that 
is, the Messianic work. He has manifested the Father’s name to 
his disciples (17:6), or has given them the Father’s word (17: 
14). In like manner the past glorification of Jesus, as well as 
that of the Father, is plainly defined. Jesus says that he is 
already glorified in his disciples (17:10), and he indicates in 
what this glorification consists. He is glorified in them because 
they have recognized him as the Messiah, and have given their 
allegiance to him (17 : 8). This glory which Jesus has received 
from his disciples may be said to have been given to him by the 
Father (17: 22), because the Father gave to Jesus that revelation 
through which Jesus had brought men to accept him as the Mes¬ 
siah sent from God. 

Now, from that which is clearly defined we proceed, and pro¬ 
ceed safely, to that which is less clearly defined. The glory 
which Jesus has already received is, as the chapter plainly shows, 
the glory of having been recognized as the Messiah by his dis¬ 
ciples. It is the glory of having established the Messianic king¬ 
dom. Therefore, in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, we 
must say that the glory for which he prays (17: 5) and which he 
anticipates receiving (17:24) is of the same sort, that is to say, 
it is the glory of doing Messianic work and of'being recognized 
as the Messiah. It may differ vastly in degree from that glory 
which he has already received, but not in kind. One glory is 
the glory of beginning the kingdom, the other is the glory of com¬ 
pleting the kingdom. 

This argument is strengthened by another consideration. 
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The fact that the future glorification of the Father in this chap¬ 
ter is of the same sort as his past glorification, which has been 
shown to be the case, makes it natural to hold that the future 
glorification of the Son is thought of as being of the same sort 
as his past glorification. Not only so, but the future glorifica¬ 
tion of the Father is said to depend upon the future glorification 
of the Son (17: 1). Now, since this future glorification of the 
Father depends upon the future glorification of the Son, and 
since the past glorification of the Father depended upon the 
Messianic work of Jesus, we are fully justified in the position 
that the future glorification of the Son, which is to promote the 
glory of the Father, will consist in the continuation and comple¬ 
tion of his Messianic work. It is for this, then, that Jesus prays. 

The argument is strengthened still further by words which 
Jesus spoke earlier in the last week. He then referred to the hour 
of his crucifixion as the hour of his glorification (John 12 : 23), 
and also as the hour when the name of his Father would be 
glorified (John 12:28). Now, the hour of the crucifixion of 
Jesus was the hour of his glorification because by the event of 
this hour Jesus was most manifestly revealed as the Messiah. 
He regarded his crucifixion as the supreme act of self-revelation 
(John 8 : 28). For this reason he could say that his lifting up 
was to be the great motive to draw men unto him (John 12: 32). 
Thus Jesus, on this occasion, thought of the culminating act of 
his Messianic work upon earth as a future glorification, and he 
prayed to the Father in regard to this glory (John 12:28). 
Therefore, when a few days later we hear him praying again for 
a future glorification of himself, which future glorification is not 
directly described, we are compelled to believe that his thought 
is upon the consummation of his Messianic work. 

We must hold, then, that the glory for which Jesus prays in 
the seventeenth chapter of John is of the same sort as that glory 
which he had already received. It is the glory of being recog¬ 
nized and loved as the Messiah. He prays for the divine con¬ 
summation of the great work which he has begun. Thus the 
character of the glory in question is a proof that the glory is 
regarded as a reward. 
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The inference from this in regard to the preexistence of the 
Messiah is obvious. Rewards are bestowed after the work is 
done, and only then can be appreciated as rewards. Jesus pos¬ 
sessed this glory before the foundation of the world in the sense 
that it was divinely purposed for him. He knew that the glori¬ 
ous outcome of his Messianic work had been fixed, and that the 
reward was kept in store for him. 

Thus in the very shadow of the cross, when to human view 
the work of Jesus seemed to be a complete and shameful failure, 
he calmly and confidently asks for the glory which he had with 
the Father before the world was. This is surely the utterance 
of one who was conscious of being the Messiah sent from God, 
but the preexistence which is involved is ideal. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


By Rev. Arthur B. Patten, 

South Hadley, Mass. 

The study of the child is coming to be the deepest study of 
science; and the nurture of the child ought to be the profound- 
est concern of religion. One of America’s foremost preachers, 
pleading for a better chance for the children, says: “Formerly 
the world asked, What do teachers know about arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, etc.? but now the inquiry is also, What do 
teachers know about children ?” Mary Lyon has left this senti¬ 
ment on record: “A young woman is not properly educated 
until she has had some experience in teaching children. In no 
other way can one come so well to understand the human mind 
and heart. Prepare thoroughly for every exercise, but study 
the children more than any book.” 

The way to the development of childhood is along the line 
of some activity. We are to “train up the child in the way he 
should go.” He is sure to “go” some way. We are to keep 
the children in motion under some splendid banner, and we must 
give them some stirring watchword. Child-training is first and 
foremost a culture in movement. The child is not a thinker, 
but an actor. President A. R. Taylor declares that “movement 
and muscular control are the only things worth striving for in 
the child’s earlier years.” This may be an over-statement, but 
it carries a great truth — a truth that indicates at once the method 
of child education. If the child’s specialty is movement, our 
educational task — and our religious task, too — is only to keep 
the child in motion in the right direction. Our work is not the 
suppression, but the superintendence, of child impulse. Even 
piety in the child is to be developed, not through preaching, but 
through supervision in religious activity — through leading the 
child reverently in the way he should go. 

The question of method has been largely answered by the 
kindergarten. The true kindergarten is a training school in 
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right movement. Its purpose is the spontaneous expression of 
young life in healthy and helpful activity. It combines manual 
training with training in manners. It finds the children always 
in motion : it meets them on the run, and runs with them, keep¬ 
ing always enough in advance to turn their little feet out of 
danger into duty, courtesy, and kindliness. 

The children must play; that is one of God's decrees. Per¬ 
haps the greatest thing the kindergarten teaches us is how to 
turn the plays of children to some practical and spiritual account. 
The only way to get a child to work is to let him play at it. 
Like the lily, the child will not toil. The child works at his 
play; but he will not work at anything he cannot turn into play. 
The kindergarten turns a large number Of serious things into 
play; and then it lifts all play up into a discipline and a service 
for life. Children will do nothing which they cannot fill with 
imagination and romance. It is not duty that the child fears; 
it is only drudgery. Give duty an air of chivalry, and you will 
find the ordinary child ready for all sorts of moral adventure. 

We shall find the child ready for worship, if we will only let 
him begin worship as a sort of mythology. The child lives in a 
world of things rather than of thoughts. His devotions must 
necessarily begin as a kind of nature-worship. He learns by 
object-lessons. We are not to be surprised if, like primitive man, 
he worships even sticks and stones. He is sure to worship the 
sun, the moon, and the stars; and we must live so that he can 
worship us. Thus nature-worship will pass into hero-worship. 
The child is bound to have a realistic and graphic religion. 
Hamilton Mabie says: “The discovery of the world to the 
imagination marks the beginning of art and religion, for the 
immediate fruit of that discovery was mythology, and in mythol¬ 
ogy is to be found the first attempt of man to pass beyond 
observation .... imputing personality and will to inanimate 
things." With the child, as with primitive man, the way of 
approach to deity is through nature up to nature's God. “That 
is not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; then that 
which is spiritual." The child has to learn worship as the race 
learned worship in the dawn of history. He will begin with 
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wonder about the mystery of things. His imagination will 
make everything live. To him the world will be a great pan¬ 
theon. He will see gods and goddesses everywhere. He will 
have his own mythology, which will be his first stage in the 
spiritual interpretation of the universe. We are only to help 
him to unify his varied feelings into a vital sense of the one 
eternal spiritual presence. The child will in due time find a 
God who is more than nature ; but he can only find the true God 
through nature, and never apart from nature. At first he can 
worship only through natural objects, or symbols. It is fatal to 
the development of worship in the child to try to abstract his 
God from the world of symbolism. His only world is the sym¬ 
bolic world, and if God be not in that, he can have no God. We 
must help him to make God live in the things he sees, and soon 
nature will become for him, not only the symbol, but also the 
tabernacle of the almighty presence. 

The child will welcome a religion that makes him marvel, but 
he will scout a religion that tries to make him mope. He must be 
allowed to take his playthings from the nursery to the sanctuary ; 
or, rather, the sanctuary must be made a nursery on a grander 
scale, and the nursery must be made a sanctuary by spiritualizing 
its playthings. The normal child will have nothing to do with 
a worship that is somber and sanctimonious. But make religious 
symbols so many celestial playthings, and he can be led to wor¬ 
ship with a relish. It will not be long before he will come for¬ 
ward out of the methods of a little pagan, and, like Abraham 
leaving Ur of the Chaldees, will become a monotheist, and, while 
clinging to many forms and symbols, will develop into real 
spiritual worship, and become one of God’s chosen people. The 
Hebrews could not be graduated all at once from mere nature- 
worship to unalloyed spirituality. While they came to recog¬ 
nize but one God, their immaturity still required the graphic 
symbolism of altars and sacrifices, of incense and sacred fire, of 
shewbread and candlesticks, of tabernacle and temple. Today 
the immaturity of the child demands the scientific symbolism of 
the Christian kindergarten. 

To nature-worship the race in its youth added hero-worship; 
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in fact, it has not forgotten to worship heroes today. Children 
are specialists at hero-worship. We know why it is that the Old 
Testament stories have such perennial fascination for children. 
They bring to view in vivid colors the heroes of the world’s 
surpassing religious struggle. And then these stories lead the 
child up to the story that surpasses all — the story of the Hero 
of Calvary. Nature-worship — herorworship— these mark the 
early ascent of the race toward God; and God’s way with the 
race must be our way, under God, with the child. What is 
called the law of recapitulation seems to be well established. 
Before birth the child's life recapitulates the lower stages of 
animal development; after birth his life recapitulates the stages 
of the earlier development of the race. Christian nurture must 
run parallel to this law of nature, and must construct its method 
so that nature and grace will work together. We are to train up 
the child, not in our adult way, but in the way he should — in 
the way peculiar and proper to child life. 

The impressions received in childhood abide for life. It is 
now believed that almost without exception the stamp of life¬ 
long character is received during the period of adolescence. 
Recently a noted European artist made an exhaustive canvass 
to ascertain when and how the awakening of artistic genius 
begins. He inquired of the leading art specialists on the conti¬ 
nent. This is his conclusion: “The great artist caught his 
inspiration in youth, in his adolescent years.” And we may 
add, the great prophet, the great saint, must catch his inspiration 
in youth, in his adolescent years. Another distinguished 
investigator, after careful study, reaches the same conclusion, 
and says: “The great artist is he who can best conserve the 
feelings youth has toward nature.” And we may add, the great 
saint is he who can best conserve the feelings youth has toward 
God. It is probable that the trend of the first fifteen years of 
life determines, not only life’s career, but its character as well. 
Although great changes may come later, the forces that bring 
them about will be found to reach back into these earlier years. 
In these years nature must make the artist; and nature and 
grace must make the man. If there be no awakening in these 
years, neither genius nor godliness will glorify maturer life. 
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THE STRUCTURE AND TEACHING OF THE 
APOCALYPSE. 1 


By Professor J. H. Barbour, 

Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 

1. We may set aside for the purposes of this study the ques¬ 
tion whether the Apocalypse is a record of actual, divinely given 
visions, and also the question whether it is a compilation of 
earlier apocalypses. For as it stands it is manifestly a unity, 
as even such an uncompromising analysist as Professor Briggs 
allows; 3 and the seer, author, or editor who is responsible for its 
present form clearly intended it to be read and understood as if 
it were a series of actual visions. 

2. How many visions, or rather groups of visions, are there ? 
At the most eight, 3 whose contents may be thus summarized: 

SYNOPSIS OF VISIONS. 

Chap. 

i: 1-8 Title, Dedication, Motto, etc. 

I. 

1:9-20 Vision of the glorified Christ, who dictates 
2 and 3 Messages to the Seven Churches. 

II. 

4 Vision of God's presence in Heaven (background of all that follows). 

5 Book with seven seals given to the Lamb. 

6 Six Seals opened ; six Visions appear. 

7 144^000 sealed against coming trouble. Multitude come out of great 

tribulation. 

8 :1 Seventh Seal opened ; half hour’s silence. 

III. 

8: 2-6 Prayers of Saints offered upon Altar, from which fire is cast to earth. 

1 The writer has learned most from the following books: Boyd Carpenter, 
Revelation of St. John (in the Handy Commentary) ; Milligan, Revelation of St.John 
(Baird Lectures, 1885); T. L. Scott, Visions of the Apocalypse (Donnellan Lectures, 
1891-2); C. J. Vaughan, Lectures on the Revelation. 

* Messiah of the Apostles , p. 289. 

3 We cannot make seven, unless we join chap. 8 to chap. 7. But the relation of 
these two is the same as that of chap. 6 to chap. 5. 
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8 : 7 —9 Six trumpets sounded bring limited plagues upon the ungodly, 

xo Little Book eaten by the Seer, that he may prophesy further. 

xi:i-I4 Two Witnesses forty-two months; Beast overcomes them; their bodies 

lie in street of Great City three and one-half days ; they rise and 
ascend. 

xx: 15-19 Seventh Trumpet; Kingdom has become Christ’s ; Judgment has come. 

IV. 

Woman bears the child. Dragon seeks to destroy each. 

Dragon gives power to First Beast , whom Second Beast upholds. 

144,000 with the Lamb upon Mount Zion, 

Brief anticipation of the rest of the Book : (a) Hour of God’s judgment; 
(1 b) Fall of Babylon; (*■) Destruction of followers of Beast; 
(d) Blessedness of Holy Dead ; (*) Harvest and Vintage. 

V. 

(a) Song of Victors. Preparation for pouring out Bowls (vials). 

Seven bowls pour out final, universal plagues upon the wicked. 

(Sixth bowl compare (c) ; seventh, compare ( 3 ).) 

VI. 

(b) The Harlot (Babylon, Rome) upon the Beast; to be destroyed by it. 
Fall of Babylon proclaimed ; lamented by the worldly. 

Heavenly joy over Babylon’s fall, for the Bride of the Lamb is ready. 

VII. 

19:11-21 ( c) The Word of God wars against and destroys Beast and its adherents. 

20: 1-10 (d) Satan bound 1,000 years. Martyrs and faithful reign with Christ in 

new life. Satan’s last effort and final overthrow . 

20:11—21:8 (e) Last Judgment. New heaven and earth. Neia Jerusalem for the 
Victor. 

VIII. 

21:9—22: 9 Vision of the New Jerusalem. 

22:10-21 Epilogue. 

3. In studying the structure of the book we are struck by 
this fact: In each of the visions there is introduced, sometimes 
very briefly and abruptly and without any hint of its meaning, a 
symbol, or group of symbols, which in a subsequent vision is 
taken up and expanded, or perhaps explained. It is as if the 
seer, pondering over the vision which he had last received, and 
finding in it details which were puzzling, were represented as 
having another vision granted him, in which these details were 
more fully developed. So uniformly is this the case that it may 
be laid down as a law of the book’s structure and a help to the 
interpretation. Whether it be that the visions actually took 


12 

13 

14:1-5 

14:6-20 
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17 

18 

19:1-10 
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place in this way, or that the writer or editor intentionally 
arranged them to produce this effect, need not be taken into con¬ 
sideration. A study of the details will make this point clearer. 

In vision I the phenomenon is observable within the vision 
itself. The symbols by which the glorified Christ represents his 
attributes in the vision of chap. I are severally taken up in the 
introductory words of each of the seven epistles, and are like¬ 
wise seen to be suitable to the message to that particular church. 
Compare, for instance, chap. 2 : I with I : 12, 16, on the one hand, 
and with 2 : 2, 5 on the other. In one or two cases the connection 
is not perfectly clear, but the principle is sufficiently established. 
Similarly the promise in the concluding verse or verses of each 
of the seven epistles not only is seen to be suitable to the body 
of the message, but also in every case it looks forward; and 
since each promise is made “to the victor ” (r$ vuc&im ), the 
symbol is found to recur in that part of the book where the idea 
of victory is most prominent, viz., chap. 19:11 to the end. 4 

In vision II the prayers of the “ souls under the altar” for 
vengeance are taken up in vision III as the “prayers of all saints 
upon the golden altar,” from which altar fire is cast into the 
earth as the symbol of the coming of that vengeance. And again, 
chap. 7 : 3, “Hurt not the earth neither the sea nor the trees till 
we shall have sealed the servants of our God on their foreheads,” 
is taken up in 8:7, 8, # where the earth, sea, and trees are hurt, 
while (9: 4) the sealed are safe from harm. 

In vision III all the following visions are prepared for in the 
words (10: 11), “Thou must prophesy again over many peoples 
and nations and tongues and kings ; ” and in chap. 11 the period 
of 1260 days, the “beast” that “shall make war with” those 
who witness for God, and the “great city” where truth seems to 
be crushed to earth, are all abruptly and enigmatically introduced 
(vss. 3, 7, 8); but the “beast” becomes the central figure in the 
next vision; and the “great city,” alluded to again in visions IV 
and V, finds its full explanation in the sixth vision. 

4 With chap. 2:7 cf. 22 :2, 14 ; with 2:11 cf\ 20:14; 21:7, 8; with 2 : 17 cf. 
19 :12 ; with 2 : 27 f. cf 19 :15 ; 20 : 4-6 ; 22 : 16 ; with 3 : 5 cf. 19 : 8, 14; 20 :12, 15 ; 
with 3 :12 cf 19 :12 ; 21:10, 22 ; 22 14, 14 ; with 3:21 cf 20:4; 21: 7 ; 22 : I. 
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Again, in vision IV we find in the last part (chap. 14:6-20) 
what may be described as a brief summary of the remiander of 
the book; 14:7 seems an allusion to the vision of the bowls 
{cf especially 16:2-4); 14:8 (the fall of Babylon) certainly 
anticipates vision VI. Vss. 9-12 correspond with 19:11-21; 
vs. 13 perhaps with 20 : 4-6; and the symbols of the judgment . 
in vss. 14-20 certainly correspond to 20 :11-15. 

In vision V, under the sixth bowl the armies gather together 
to war, which war is described in 19: 19-21; while at the sev¬ 
enth bowl Babylon falls—a brief statement which is expanded 
and explained in the next vision (chaps. 17; 18; 19:1-10). 

After the fall of Babylon, in vision VI, we hear no more of 
that “great city;” but in the latter part of the vision we are 
told that now (as if in consequence ojE this fall) “the marriage 
of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself ready”— 
and this is explained by the “Bride” of 21:2, the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

Finally, just as the seventh part of vision V (the fall of 
Babylon, the harlot) is taken up and expanded in the next vision, 
so in vision VII its seventh part (21 : 1-8, the coming from 
heaven of Jerusalem the Bride) is expanded in vision VIII — 
the description of the heavenly city come down to earth in 
21 :g —22 :g. 

4. Stating the book in the light of this peculiarity of its 
structure, we say that it appears to describe a series of independ¬ 
ent yet connected visions, referring to the conflict of the church 
with its foes; that each of these visions concludes with an allu¬ 
sion to or symbol of events which belong to the end of human 
history as conceived by the seer; that, therefore, each of the 
visions may be said to represent one aspect of this conflict, with an 
assurance of the final triumph of good; and that some detail or 
details of each vision forms the text or the keynote of one or 
more of the visions that follow. That the writer of the book 
(“searching what or what manner of time the spirit of Christ 
that was in him did signify when it testified beforehand the suf¬ 
ferings of” the body of “Christ and the glory that should fol¬ 
low”) may have thought the issue of the conflict to be close at 
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hand is very likely; but that the outline given above would 
represent his own general conception of the book lies almost 
upon the surface. 5 

5. What light does this view of the structure of the Apoca¬ 
lypse throw upon the question as to the historical events and 

* personages symbolized in the different visions? It may be con¬ 
fidently said, to begin with, that the “ continuous-historical ” 
system of interpretation, fashionable not so very long ago, is 
manifestly excluded. If each of these various visions covers, 
more or less fully, the ground of human history up to the close 
of this dispensation, then the events symbolized in the Seal 
visions are not necessarily antecedent to the Trumpet visions, nor 
these to the Beasts. The fact that human ingenuity can point 
out a sequence of historical events apparently corresponding to 
the different verses and paragraphs of the book proves nothing, 
when we remember that the same thing has been done, verse 
by verse, with the Song of Songs. 6 We are not, however, to 
conclude from this that the symbols of the book have no refer¬ 
ence to human history. Indeed, that historical characters and 
events of the seer’s own time are referred to is very generally 
accepted; the only question is whether there is any reference to 
the history of the church between the author’s time and the still 
future consummation. 

6. Symbols, it must be remembered, primarily denote abstract 
ideas. The appropriateness of a symbol to represent a concrete 
person or fact comes always from a relation between that person 

5 One more feature may be alluded to before passing to further questions of inter¬ 
pretation. In each one of the visions of conflict there is introduced, in what a late 
writer has spoken of as an “episode of consolation,” a symbol of the faithful church. 
The general tone of each picture is dark; but this ray of light is in every case one of 
the features. It is enough, perhaps, to refer to these. In visions II and III they 
break in upon the sevenfold division and are most clearly of the nature of episodes. 
In vision II, chap. 7; III, chaps. 10; II : I— 13 ; IV, chap. 14 :1-5 ; V, chap. 15 : 2-4 ; 
VI, chap. 19:1-8 ; VII, chap. 20 .*4-6, as well as 21 :1-7. 

6 The Aramaic Targum on the Song of Songs found in it an outline of Hebrew 
history. It was applied to Christian history by Aponius in the seventh century, by 
Lyra in the thirteenth, and in the seventeenth by Cocceius, Brightman, Hennischius, 
and John Cotton, the first minister of Boston. See the introduction to Ginsburg’s 
Commentary. 
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or fact and the abstract idea denoted by the symbol. Thus the 
eagle is the symbol of the United States because it represents the 
abstract idea of freedom and independence; the lion is the sym¬ 
bol of another country as symbolizing strength and lordship; 
and so on. In the study of the symbols of the Revelation, 
therefore, the first question need not be as to the concrete, but 
as to the abstract. For example, in chap. 6, the red horse and 
its rider symbolize war; whether some war in particular is sym¬ 
bolized, or all the wars of the Christian dispensation, is an inde¬ 
pendent question. (A comparison of the symbols of this chapter 
with our Lord's words in Matthew, chap. 24, makes it clear that 
the reference is general, not particular.) Similarly in other 
cases, even where the idea suggested by the symbol finds a con¬ 
crete embodiment in the writer's own time, the question is a fair 
one whether we are to confine its meaning to that one fulfilment, 
or to regard it as symbolizing any and all subsequent events or 
characters to which it may seem applicable. And even if we do 
not incline to regard the symbol as representing directly more 
than one thing, it is still open to us to regard the first-century 
embodiment of the idea as typical of any similar events or char¬ 
acters in subsequent centuries, and so we may arrive at substan¬ 
tially the same result in another way. The interpretation which 
looks for repeated realizations of the ideas of the symbols 
through all the ages is the more suitable if we regard the book 
as truly inspired for the edification and consolation of God's 
people at the different stages of his church's history. 

If this view be true, we may expect to find in the book a 
philosophy of Christian history in symbols. We study the his¬ 
tory of God's dealings with men in former times, especially the 
record of the Old Testament, with a view of deducing for our 
comfort and guidance the principles of his dealings, the philoso¬ 
phy of the history of his people of old. In this book we may 
consider that we have those principles foreshadowed in symbols 
which were afterward to be illustrated in the events of Christian 
history. Not “the history of events before they came to pass" 7 
have we here — if the purpose of the book were to inform the 

7 Butler’s Analogy , Pt. II, chap. 7. 
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church of any age as to what future events were to be expected, 
it has been a signal failure—but the philosophy of the history of 
future events we may venture to call the Apocalypse. 

7. To take some examples, the two wild beasts of chap. 13, 
the one compounded of the four of Daniel's vision of the world- 
powers, the other compounded of Lamb and Dragon, must refer 
in John's day to the Roman empire, the great world-power, and 
to some seductive or persuasive influence, be it philosophy, cul¬ 
ture, or religion, which served at that time to support and recom¬ 
mend the worship of Rome in the person of the emperor. But 
the Roman empire and its priesthood are gone, have the Beasts 
disappeared ? or are they reserved, as the book seems to indicate, 
to be destroyed at the final consummation ? They have not dis¬ 
appeared, if we regard them as symbolizing two of the forms of 
worldliness ever brought to bear against the church —compulsion 
and persuasion, force and fraud. Whenever we see the power 
of the state or any kind of force brought to bear to the spiritual 
injury of Christians, whenever we see a non-theistic philosophy 
or an unbelieving science with its miracles used to destroy the 
faith of the elect, we are sure that the first and the second beast 
are still to be reckoned with. 

Again, is Babylon still with us ? The impression of the city 
derived from a study of chap. 18, with its lists of the articles of 
commerce there consumed, is of a seat of selfish luxury. This 
in John's time is explained to be the seven-hilled city that 11 hath 
dominion over the kings of the earth” — pagan Rome. The 
woman is seated upon the beast—the godless, luxurious civiliza¬ 
tion of Rome directed for its own ends the great world-power, 
luxury guided force ; but the vision of its fall, when the beast 
turns upon its harlot-queen, is fulfilled whenever such a selfish 
civilization is destroyed by that very principle of force upon 
which it once rested. Where, then, is Babylon now? Not in 
Rome, not in any one city, but wherever selfish luxury maintains 
itself by force. Nor need we look outside of nominal Christen¬ 
dom for the antitype. And the vision itself suggests, by the 
name “ harlot ” used so often in Scripture of God's people unfaith¬ 
ful to their marriage covenant, and by the fact that the destruc- 
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tion of the harlot is represented as coincident with the purification 
of the true, faithful church for its final union with the heavenly 
bridegroom (19: 2, 7, 8), that Babylon will be in the last days 
nothing more nor less than one aspect of a Christendom which 
has forgotten its relation to its absent Lord. 8 

8. The study of the structure and the interpretation of the Apoc¬ 
alypse along the lines thus sketched leads to conclusions as to its 
main teaching which are drawn out in the following outline. In 
each vision the central teaching is first briefly stated, and then 
the more detailed interpretation is given. 

OUTLINE OF INTERPRETATION. 

I. THE CHURCH’S CHARACTER (CHAPS. I-3). 

Christ cares for the church , though it is tainted with evil; and he promises 
suitable rewards to each victor . 

The church, manifold, yet one in Christ, is the light of the world (chap. 1). 
Persecutions from without, heresies and deadness within, endanger it; but the 
ascended Christ cares for it; and each several victor in its conflict shall share 
the future blessings revealed in this book (chaps. 2 and 3). 

1 I-VI.-THE CHURCH’S WARFARE. 

II. (THE SEALS, CHAPS. 4-7.) 

Amid the sufferings of this present time the church is safe ; and its final 
reward is sure . 

The church’s conflict is carried on in the presence and under the super¬ 
vision of God the Creator (chap. 4). The crucified and risen Christ shares 
God's throne; he alone can, and he at last will, fully reveal God's plans in 
this conflict (chap. 5). 

As his truth spreads in the world, there accompany it wars, famines, pes¬ 
tilences, repeated persecutions which call for vengeance, dread of coming 
judgment; each of which things, however, is not an obstacle, but the removal 
of an obstacle, to that final revelation (chap. 6). God’s own people are kept 
safe in the tribulation, and shall come safely out of it to the eternal rest of 
heaven (chap. 7 ; 8:1). 

hi. (the trumpets, chaps. 8-11.) 

Gods judgments and the church's witness vainly summon the wicked world 
to repentance. 

The prayers of the saints for the coming of the kingdom begin to be 
answered by sore judgments upon the ungodly, intended as trumpet-calls to 
repentance, but rather proving them ripe for punishment (chaps. 8 and 9). 

8 See, by all means, Milligan, Revelation of St.John y pp. 182 ff. 
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This series of visions leads to the end of history, but more detailed testimony 
is to be borne by the seer. Thus to take God's word on the lips is pleasant, 
but that one may rightly bear witness for him. His Word must, by bitter 
experience, become a very part of one’s self (chap. io). Faithful men [in 
church and state] shall thus bear witness in the power of the Spirit, during 
a period of predominance of evil in the church which shall seem to over¬ 
come them, but truth will prevail in the end. At last the kingdom of the 
world shall be Christ’s, and the dead shall be judged (chap. 11). 

iv. (the beasts, chaps. 12-14.) 

Worldly force and fraud , Satan's agents , shall not permanently prevail 
against the faithful. 

This conflict, and partial predominance of evil, are now more fully 
explained. — Satan, baffled in his endeavor to prevail against Christ in the 
flesh (who has ascended into heaven, destined to rule the world), or to destroy 
his church as a whole, tries new assaults against his brethren upon earth 
(chap. 12). The great world-power, Satan’s representative, aided by the 
world’s religion, wisdom, and culture, is aroused against Christians for a cer¬ 
tain limited period (chap. 13); yet Christ’s own, pure and true, shall triumph. 
There shall follow judgments, the overthrow of a selfish, luxurious civiliza¬ 
tion, the destruction of the worldly. — Happy are those who die in Christ! 
— at last the righteous shall be gathered in ; the wicked shall suffer God’s 
vengeance (chap. 14). 

v. (the bowls, chaps. 15, 16.) 

Reiterated judgments upon the worldly only intensify their hatred of God. 

The victory of the faithful over the assaults of the world is assured 
(chap. 15); and the world-power itself is to suffer those final strokes of the 
wrath of God which his righteousness demands. These last plagues, no 
longer partial but complete, are to be poured upon the worldly, turning their 
blessings into curses; but they result, not in repentance, but in greater hatred 
of God. These judgments conclude with a preparation for the great final 
conflict, and with the actual overthrow of godless luxury (chap. 16). 

VI. (BABYLON, chaps, i 7 ; 18; 19:1-10.) 

When luxurious , godless civilization is forcibly overthrown , the church is 
made ready for the final reward. 

A luxurious civilization controlled the world-power for several stages of 
its existence, being centralized in Rome in the days of the empire at least; 
but when the world-power shall finally be embodied in Antichrist (in the 
times of the “ten” kingdoms that succeed to the empire), the seat of selfish, 
luxurious civilization, then identical with the unfaithful part of the Christian 
church, shall be destroyed by that very principle of brute force which it 
formerly controlled and directed (chap. 17). The laments of the worldly are 
offset by the joy of the spiritually-minded ; for now the way is open for the 
purified church’s perfect union with Christ (chaps. 18 ; 19:1-10). 
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vii, viii. the church’s victory (chaps. 19 :11 —22 :g). 

Christ shall finally come and crush all hostile powers , and the risen and 
glorified church shall have lasting peace . 

vii. (the victory, chaps. 19:11—21:8.) 

Before this consummation, however, he who is the Word of God comes, 
and enters upon his final conflict with world-power and -wisdom, to the 
destruction of them and their followers (chaps igm-end). Satan himself, 
having been restrained for a long season, while the martyrs and faithful 
endowed with new life exercise authority in the world, regains power, and 
makes his last effort by stirring up the savage part of humanity, but is him¬ 
self utterly overthrown. 9 Death (the last enemy) shall now be destroyed by 
the general resurrection; the wicked shall suffer the second death (chap. 20); 
while the church victorious shall reign as God’s sons in the new Jerusalem, 
upon the new earth under new skies. 

VIII. (JERUSALEM, CHAPS. 21: 9—22:9.) 

This center of the “social life of the world to come” is the bride of 
Christ, the faithful church. It is the outcome of the apostles’ work; it shall 
be glorious and with room for all, harmonious in diversity, all pure and true, 
secure and eternal, satisfying all needs and supplying abundant opportunities 
for activity, filled with the presence and the beatific vision of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


Christ comes quickly to judge. Seek pardon and sanctification, lest 
character become fixed in evil, and you be cast out. The Spirit in the 
church calls to Christ and bids all men to him. 

I am not at all sure that the book of Revelation adds to our 
store of knowledge. Nor does a great poem; nor does a gal¬ 
lery of pictures; nor does an oratorio. But even if it conveys 
no new information upon the subjects of which it treats—the 
principles and plans of divine action, the past and the future of 
the church — it surely does picture these things, in forms which 
appeal to some minds, if not to all, in such wise as to become 
through all the ages, whenever the church or any of its mem¬ 
bers are in the midst of tribulation and conflict, a source of con¬ 
solation, encouragement, and hope. 

9 This sentence is intentionally made ambiguous. This and the preceding sen¬ 
tence may each cover the Christian dispensation, or both may be entirely future, 
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By Rev. Joseph F. Flint, 
Harvey, Ill. 


A significant sign of the times is the widespread conviction 
that certain radical changes should be made in the curriculum of 
our divinity schools. Among other things, a prominent place is to 
be assigned to psychology. This is a fortunate choice. The new 
study of applied psychology, once thoroughly understood and 
intelligently practiced, will of itself accomplish wonders. It means 
the transfer of emphasis from the world of books to the world of 
men, from the abstract to the concrete, and from the speculative 
to the practical. Ever since the Civil War, when pastor and 
people were brought into closest touch by the stress of the times, 
this movement manward on the part of the ministry has steadily 
gained in favor. The relation of pastor and people is becoming 
every year more rational and scriptural. What is lacking to 
make the relation an ideal one is the infusion of the helpful 
principles of psychology. 

It is well known that psychology is doing great things for the 
cause of education. Our foremost educators recognize it as the 
most important of the sciences that contribute principles to the 
work of the teacher, securing a more accurate acquaintance with 
the mental faculties and better educational rules than those now 
in vogue. And why should not psychology prove of even greater 
value to the preacher as his work strikes deeper into the moral 
and spiritual nature of man ? We have so long been occupied 
with other books, surely it would prove of greatest value to pay 
some attention to the great book of human experience. As there 
is always a way to sink the proudest fleet that floats, so there is 
a key to every heart, there is a door to every man’s soul, could 
we but find it. In a word, the lack heretofore has been adapta¬ 
tion, speaking the right word in the right way and at the right 
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time. The eye-gate, the ear-gate, as well as the citadel of the 
stubborn fortress ~)f Mansoul has not always been skilfully 
approached and patiently besieged in order to secure a capitula¬ 
tion in behalf of Shaddai. 

And here our divine Master, as in other directions, set us a 
perfect example. With the swift intuition of his celestial genius 
he instantly grasped the significance of every situation and 
weighed every life as in a balance ; hence he was able, with 
infallible accuracy, to apply the needed spiritual truth. The 
signal success of St. Paul, too, may be traced, next to his inspi¬ 
ration, to that marvelous insight and ready tact which enabled 
him to be 44 all things to all men,” feeding some with milk and 
others with solid food. The truth is, the Bible is the best text¬ 
book on psychology in the world, its specialty is the soul of man, 
it understands him through and through. Not that its psychology 
is of the formal, academic sort, any more than is its theology, 
but it is there, nevertheless, lending an undying human quality 
and a unique interest to its pages. Jotham’s parable, Nathan's 
story of the ewe lamb, Elijah’s mockery of the priests of Baal, 
our Lord’s parables, the sermons of the book of Acts — these and 
countless other portions of the Scriptures are as psychologically 
consistent as they are spiritually true. The truth is designed 
for the soul, as is the light for the eye. In the spiritual realm 
cause and effect, antecedent and consequent, hold sway ; there is 
measure and order in the inner world, making it possible to 
work toward a given end. 

Let it be carefully noted that psychology does not presume 
to supplant the divine side of the Christian life, or explain away 
the mystery of conversion; but it does aim to gain a better 
understanding of the human side, to the end that the life of God 
may have freer access, do more thorough work, and shine forth 
in a nobler type of manhood and womanhood than would be 
otherwise possible. It is therefore entirely in place for the 
minister to study his own mind, compare his experience with 
that of many others, see what is fundamental in them all, and 
thus formulate general laws. 

A minister thus equipped will first of all gain in definiteness 
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of touch, consistency of impression, and accuracy of aim in all his 
public ministrations. Being perfectly sure of himself, he speedily 
gets a firm grip on his congregation, interpreting its spiritual 
needs, electrifying the indifferent into attention, and harmonizing 
all to think his thoughts after him. A good psychologist is 
sure to prove a skilful master of assemblies. All successful 
evangelists are apt psychologists. And not only does the preacher 
himself profit by a knowledge of this study, but even greater is 
the profit to the congregation. An unfailing freshness and 
uplift characterize properly conducted meetings, even though 
the people may not analyze just what it was that held them spell¬ 
bound. 

Still further, the pastor who is a good psychologist is in a 
position to discriminate accurately between the genuine and the 
spurious Christian life. So widely diffused is the knowledge of 
doctrine, so accessible is church membership, that many consider 
it worse than useless to try to separate the tares from the wheat, 
greatly to the detriment of the church. Here is where psychology 
comes to the rescue with its keen analysis of consciousness, its 
doctrine of the unity of personality, the reality of the inner world 
of thought and purpose, so that the house of the soul cannot be 
divided against itself, nor the secret sin flatly contradict the out¬ 
ward profession, without the whole structure being endangered. 
Psychology is the death-blow of hypocrisy. Once show that 
the soul of every man is absolutely subject to eternal laws which 
demand sincerity and consistency on his part, and the days of 
self-deception will be numbered. The future battles of the 
church, so far as its own purity is concerned, will be fought out 
on the arena of man’s soul. The question will be asked, with 
increasing eagerness: What is the content of Christian conscious¬ 
ness ? What effect is produced upon the intellect, the sensibilities, 
and the will ? What new relations are formed, and what changes 
wrought in the tone and temper of the personality ? 

Psychology throws a flood of light on the motives involved 
and the emotions aroused by conversion. It notes each step 
from the first awful sense of sin to the final state of assured 
peace. The problem of the evening service, the prayer-meeting, 
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the choir, and many other puzzling problems will doubtless receive 
a satisfactory solution when once the nature of the soul and its 
necessary workings are better understood. 

Meanwhile, it is evident that all this requires an intensely 
practical training in the interest of the future pastor. Not one 
moment may he lose himself in profitless day-dreams, or in idle 
speculations. He must ever keep before him the actual needs 
of the persons he wishes to influence, study them, and still more 
carefully study the soul-life as mirrored in the Word of God. 
What will so quickly banish the sordid secularism of the times, 
create a vivid sense of the reality of spiritual things, and deepen 
the religious life of the church, next to the outpouring of God’s 
Spirit, as the rediscovery of the soul ? And in this fascinating 
study all who wish may share. 
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THE STORY OF MOSES IN EGYPT. 
TOLD FOR CHILDREN. 1 


By P rofessor Walter F. Adeney, 

New College, London, England. 

Rameses II. was one of the greatest kings who ever reigned 
over Egypt, and he lived in a time of wonderful prosperity. 
He went with his armies up the Nile into the south country and 
won victories over the people of the Soudan, and then away in 
the East, where he made himself master of the nations of Syria. 
But he was greater as a builder even than as a soldier. Before 
he began his long reign his father had put him in charge of the 
temple building, and when he came to the throne he carried this 
on of his own accord. The gigantic ruins at Karnak, and others 
even as far off as Nubia, tell of his doings in putting up huge 
buildings and statues. Of course he wanted hundreds and 
thousands of men for all this work. But it was not the way of 
the Egyptians to wait for stone-masons and bricklayers to offer 
their services for wages. The custom was to take the men from 
their villages and farms and fields, and drive them to work with 
whips. So all the people of Egypt except the rich and great 
were treated as slaves. 

Now, in these times there was a tribe of people from the 
East, named by their own writers of later days the Hebrews, who 
had crossed the borders of the land and settled down on the 
broad fields of what is called the Nile delta, to the right of it. 
This had been allowed under another line of kings who were of 
the same race and had conquered the Egyptians in bygone days, 
just as the Arabs did in much later times. They were, like the 
Arabs, people who moved about with their flocks and herds. So 
the Egyptians who used to live in towns and villages had called 
them the 44 Shepherd Kings.” Some time before the days of 

* See the Biblical World, February, 1899, pp. 106-10. 
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Rameses II. a powerful king called Thothmes III. had risen 
up among the Egyptians and driven out the invaders. But the 
Hebrews were still left in their settlement. When Rameses was 
carrying on his building work, he thought he could do a better 
thing than drive out these foreign people. He would make 
them work for him. It did not seem fair that the poor peasants 
of Egypt should be taken from their homes and made to work, 
while these strangers were left free to watch over their sheep 
and cattle. But they had never reckoned themselves subjects 
of the king of Egypt; they had always thought of themselves 
as settlers and colonists. If Rameses had treated them reason¬ 
ably, they would not have had much more to complain of than 
his own peasants. But his officers were very hard upon them. 
They had to make bricks from the Nile mud, and to build 
cities with them near their own homes. One of these was 
called Pithom; and its ruins have been found with the name of 
Rameses on them. In doing this work the Hebrews were 
treated very harshly. 

Here we come to a story which the descendants of the 
Hebrews used to tell their children in later days, as they had 
learned it from their fathers before them. Passing on from one 
generation to another in this way, only as a tradition, by word 
of mouth, at last, about 400 years later, it was written down as 
we have it in our Bible. This is what we read in the story 
given us by the Israelites of the later times: 

The Egyptian officers thought that the Hebrews were a 
danger to the government, because they had so many children, 
and the number of them was growing so fast that it looked as 
though they might bring back the rule of the “Shepherd 
Kings,” or set up another rule like it. Then we might have 
supposed the wise thing would have been to send them away 
into their own country across the desert. But the king would 
not do that; he found them too useful for his building work. 
What he wanted was to make use of as many of them as pos¬ 
sible and keep them from growing too many. 

It was at this time that a child was born who was afterwards 
known as Moses. In a fit of alarm the king had ordered all 
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the boys of the Hebrews to be killed as soon as they were born. 
But Moses’ mother determined that she would try to save her 
child. I dare say there were many other mothers who loved their 
children just as much as she did. But no other mother proved 
herself to be both so brave and so clever. First she hid her baby 
in the house. She might do that for a time; but we can very 
well understand that this could not go on for long. Every time 
he cried her heart would be in her mouth with terror; and if 
you want a baby not to cry, he is pretty sure to scream all the 
more lustily. Besides, what a pale, puny creature he would 
have been if he had never been taken out in the fresh air! 
Then his mother hit on a strange device. She gathered some 
papyrus grass that had sprung up in the marshes by the Nile in 
flood time, and then had been dried by the sun. This once grew 
in great abundance, although it is never to be seen now. The 
monuments take it as the sign of Lower Egypt, while they take 
the lotus lily as the sign of Upper Egypt. The Egyptians used 
to make their paper of it; and that is how we come to have our 
word “paper.” Moses* mother wove the dry papyrus she had 
gathered into a kind of basket. Then she smeared it all over 
with pitch to make it water-tight like a little boat. She put her 
child in this strange cradle, and set it down among the reeds 
near the river bank. 

It is not hard to guess why she did this. Certainly she did 
not want to feed the crocodiles, if ever there were any so far 
down the Nile. She had no intention of really deserting her 
child after watching over him so carefully ever since he was 
born. She set his elder sister to see what would happen. But 
you may depend upon it she had not put the cradle by chance 
near the princesses’ bathing place. It was a desperate thing to 
do, and a daring one. But this poor mother was driven to 
desperation, and she would risk anything on the chance of sav¬ 
ing her boy. No doubt she hoped the poor, little, helpless 
child would touch the heart of one of the princesses. And 
his big sister watched to see if this would happen. 

Rameses II. had a number of wives in his great harem and- 
as many as a hundred and fifty children. There are statues of 
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some of these children set up beside the statues of their father 
in front of several of the temples, which may be seen there to 
this day. But out of so large a family it is not easy to find the 
daughter who comes into the story of Moses—though it seems 
likely she was one of them. This was the princess who came 
to bathe in the river while the good sister was watching what 
would happen to the little baby in his cradle down there by the 
water side. The mother and daughter had not made any mis¬ 
take in their clever plan. Perhaps Moses* mother expected 
this very princess and knew that she was a kind-hearted person. 
She could not help noticing the cradle that was put there on 
purpose for her to see it, and she wondered what it was; for 
even princesses are daughters of Eve and are not above feeling 
curiosity. So, calling one of the maids, she sent for it. When 
he saw strange faces about him, the child began to cry. Now 
that was just the right thing for him to do, though, of course, 
he did not know it. His piteous little voice went to the 
princess’s heart. The maid told her it was one of the foreign 
children doomed to death, which moved the princess to all the 
more pity. Then the sister came forward, just at the right 
moment, and offered to fetch a nurse. When the princess said 
“Yes,” she brought the child’s own mother. The princess must 
have seen that. The plot was plain enough ; but she enters into 
the fun of it. The mother is to take the child, of course only 
as a nurse , and she shall be paid for caring for it, while the 
princess adopts him. 

This is not only a story of a clever mother’s love and a good 
princess’s kindness. Behind these things we are to find the 
wisdom and goodness of God in saving the life of the child 
who was to be the deliverer of the people of Israel. 
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John 15:1. —“The vine, the true vine.” “ True,” dXrjOivrfy is genu¬ 
ine; answering to the ideal . Cf. “ true light ” (to m to aXtfOivov) t 
John 1:9. In 3 : 33 we read, “God is true ” (akrjOys); that is, true as 
contrasted with false. God cannot lie. But in 1 Thess. 1 : 9 God is 
dAi/tfii'o?, true, real God, as distinguished from idols. In Heb. 8 : 2 
the heavenly tabernacle is called hXrjOivrjy real , genuine , as distinguished 
from the Mosaic tabernacle, which was only a figure of the heavenly 
reality (Heb. 9 : 24).—15:11, “might be full,” wXriptaOrj. R. V. more 
correctly, “ might be fulfilled.” The Authorized Version misses the 
distinction between the absolute joy which is Christ’s (“the joy that 
is mine”) and the progressive, but finally consummated joy which 
belongs to the disciples. — 15:14, “I command,” ivriWopm. Habit¬ 
ually used of giving a specific injunction or precept. The kindred 
noun IvroXrj means an order or precept , and hence is commonly used of 
a separate precept as distinguished from the law as a whole (vopas). 
See Matt. 22 : 36, 38. Sometimes, however, it is used of the whole 
body of the moral precepts of Christianity, as 1 Tim. 6:14; 2 Pet. 
2 : 21 ; 3: 2. In such cases the idea of an aggregate of special pre¬ 
cepts is emphasized.— 15 : 22, “cloke,” irpo^xunv. Upo “ in front of,” 
<£17/11 “to say.” A saying which is placed in front of the truth in 
order to conceal or disguise it. Cf. 1 Thess. 2:5; Acts 27:30. 
“ Pretext,” by which this word is often translated, changes the figure. 
This is from prce “in front of,” and texere “ to weave.” Hence some¬ 
thing woven in front, like a veil, with a view to deceive. “ Excuse ” of 
the R. V. is not accurate. The word “ cloke ” appears in low Latin, 
cloca “ a bell ” (Fr. cloche , Engl, clock), the name being given to a 
horseman’s cloak, from its resemblance to a bell. Similarly, palliate, 
from pallium , “ a cloak.” 

John 16:4. — “From the beginning,” &PXV*- The A. V. has 
obscured the meaning by rendering “ at the beginning.” Some, at 
least, of these things he had told them at the beginning, as Matt. 
10: 16, 17, 18 ; cf. Matt. 5:11. The phrase rather conveys the idea 
of continuity , as John 6 : 64, “ Jesus knew all along." He says here, 
“ I have not kept these things before you from the beginning.” He 
was still with them; these things were yet in the future, and other 
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topics of more immediate importance demanded attention. —16:7, 
“It is expedient,” crv/i^cpei. From <rw “together” and <f>€po> “to 
bring.” The underlying idea is concurrence of circumstances, as 
Aristoph., Knights , 406 : “ Drink a bumper over our good luck (im 
ctv/a^o/kus). Cf the adjective crv/4<£opo9, 1 Cor. 7 : 35 : “ This I say for 
your own profit” (<rvn<fx>pov ). See also 1 Cor. 10:33. — 16:8, 
“ reprove,” 4Acy£ci. Better as R. V. “ convict.” The word has sev¬ 
eral phases'of meaning. In earlier classical Greek, to “ put to shame” 
(as Horn., Od., xxi, 424); “ to confute ” (Herod., ii, 115); to “censure” 
or “accuse” (Soph., Antig., 260); to “ prove by a chain of reasoning ” 
(Arist., Soph. Elench ., 9, 1). In Pindar it is found in the sense of 
“conquer” or “surpass” ( Pyth. % xi, 75). In the New Testament it 
means “reprove” (Luke 3 : 19 ; 1 Tim. 5:20); “convince” (1 Cor. 
14 : 24 ; James 2 : 9); “ expose by conviction ” (James 3 : 20 ; Ephes. 
5:11, 13; John 8 :46); “ test and expose with a view to correction,” 
and so nearly = “ chasten ” (Heb. 12:5). These different meanings 
gather themselves up into “ convict.” Conviction represents the result 
of examination, testing, argument, confutation ; of the exposure, demon¬ 
stration, and rebuke of error. —16:22 “have sorrow,” A vrrqv ^x €T€ * 
A common form of expression in the New Testament to denote the 
possession or experience of virtues, sensations, desires, emotions, intel¬ 
lectual or spiritual faculties, faults, or defects. This form of speech 
is stronger than the verb which expresses any one of these. Thus, to 
have faith is stronger than “ to believe; ” to have life , than “ to live.” 
It expresses a distinct, personal realization of the virtue, or fault, or sen¬ 
timent in question. To “ have sorrow ” is more than “ to be sorrow¬ 
ful.” In Matt. 17:20 Christ does not say, “ye shall remove the 
mountain if ye believe ,” but “ if ye have faith ,” in ever so small a degree, 
as a conscious, living principle and motive. Cf. “ have love,” John 
13 : 35 ; 1 John 4:16;.“ have peace,” John 16 : 33 ; “ have boldness,” 
Heb. 10:19; 1 John 2 : 28. 

• 

John 17:3. — “Might know” (yivuxTKoxrt). Might recognize or per¬ 
ceive. This is striking, that eternal life consists in the knowledge of 
God in Christ. The present tense marks a continuance in the pursuit 
of knowledge; a progressive perception of God in Christ. 

Thou hast it [the knowledge of God in Christ]; use it, and forthwith, or die. 

For this I say is death, and the sole death, 

When a man’s loss comes to him from his gain; 

Darkness from light, from knowledge ignorance, 

And lack of love from love made manifest. 

— Robert Browning, “A Death in the Desert” 
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John 18: 22. — “ Struck — with the palm of his hand,” c8o>*c pamo-fia. 
R. V. “ with his hand,” marg. “ with a rod.” The kindred verb 
pa7rt£o>, from ^airtc “ a rod,” is etymologically related to fap&Ctu, from 
pafiSos “ a rod,” and occurs Matt. 5 : 39 and Matt. 26 : 67, where it is 
distinguished from AoAa<£#u “ to strike with the fist.” The earlier 
meaning of the word was, without doubt, “ to smite with a rod.” So 
Herodotus of Xerxes’ lashing the waters of the Hellespont (vii, 35). 
The grammarian Phrynichus condemns the use of the word in the 
sense of striking with the hand as not according to good Attic usage, 
and says that the proper expression for a blow on the cheek with the 
open hand is im Kopprj 9 iraTaiax. This shows that the un-Attic phrase 
had crept into use. In the Septuagint, clearly of a blow with the 
hand (Isa. 1:6; Hos. 11 14). — In vs. 23, the verb Scpcts seems better 
to suit the meaning, “ strike with a rod ; ” cf. Luke 12:47 \ yet in 2 
Cor. 11 : 20 that verb is used of smiting in the face (cis irpoauirov Stpei), 
and in 1 Cor. 9 : 27, in the figure of the boxer, we have, “So fight I 
(irv/crcwo, with the fists), not as one that beatcth (Scpcov) the air.” It is 
impossible to settle the point conclusively, but, on the whole, it seems 
as well to retain the rendering of the Authorized and Revised Versions. 

Marvin R. Vincent. 

Union Theological Seminary. 

New York, N. Y. 

John 12 :3a.— “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto myself.” In interpreting this utterance we must remem¬ 
ber that it is not reported to us exactly as spoken, for the multitude in 
quoting it (in vs. 34) use and repeat the phrase “ the Son of man ” as 
the one phrase catching their attention, and Jesus, in replying to them, 
lets the phrase stand, as though he had used it. This utterance, then, 
is one which has been colored, or modified, even though slightly, by 
the writer. Yet we probably have the main thought as spoken. 

The lifting up is interpreted as signifying death (1) by John, as 
shown in the next verse, (2) by the multitude who, in vs. 34, place lift¬ 
ing up in contrast with “ abideth forever,” and (3) by Jesus himself 
who, in vss. 35 and 36, speaks of himself, the Light, now present and 
shining, as soon to be extinguished. 

The “ ail men ” must be literal, and not hyperbolic, as “the world ” 
has been twice referred to in the preceding verse. The drawing, there¬ 
fore, must be such a drawing as can properly be predicated of all man¬ 
kind. Such a drawing cannot involve an irresistible might, but a 
drawing by persuasion, or by blessing, an attractive drawing. It cannot 
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mean, then, that all men will exercise faith, or share in his glory, or 
enter into personal discipleship, but that, nevertheless, by his death 
the world as a whole will be attracted toward his person. This inter¬ 
pretation is confirmed by the reading of some manuscripts, which have 
“ everything ” instead of “ all men.” 

The thought of abundant gain through sacrifice has prevailed since 
vs. 24. The grain of wheat that dies brings forth much fruit. The 
man who gives up his life in this world shall preserve it forever. Out 
of earthly service comes heavenly glory. By self-surrender and sacrifice 
worldliness is cast out. Hence the culmination of gracious sacrifice 
shall elevate all the world, drawing it toward Christ. 

John 13 : 27.— “ That thou doest, do quickly.” Were this a bidding 
to hasten good deeds, it would not be strange. Delays, procrastination, 
hindrances thwart and annul good impulses and righteous plans. But 
these few words are addressed to Judas. He is bidden to accelerate 
his nefarious purpose. It is Jesus who commands Judas to betray. 
This situation constitutes the strangeness and difficulty of the text. 

In the Greek the adverb “ quickly ” is in the comparative degree 
and should be rendered “ more quickly.” The command is to make 
haste, to hurry to a conclusion the plan on foot. Perhaps (1) Jesus 
wishes to terminate his own suspense, a suspense so terrible that within 
a few hours in the garden he sweats a bloody sweat and prays that the 
cup, if possible, may pass from him; or (2) he wishes the sacrifice to 
be made before the sabbath and Passover begin, while yet the prepara¬ 
tions for the feast are in progress (this is on the supposition that 
the last supper on that Thursday evening preceded the true paschal 
meal by twenty-four hours); or (3) for the sake of the betrayer he 
wished Judas to make objective the sin already determined upon in his 
heart, and thus to come so much nearer remorse and repentance. These 
considerations may account for the acceleration. 

But why should Jesus bid Judas “ do ” ? It must be observed that 
Jesus did not bid Judas initiate a plan or begin a movement. What 
Judas was already doing was simply to be continued. The first clause 
means strictly, ‘‘That which thou art doing.” Judas had already 
begun. Satan had already entered into him {cf. the first of the verse). 
This is but another instance of how, when choices have been made, 
even divine influences but intensify them. The sun and the rain fall 
upon the just and the unjust alike. Jesus bids and helps all men to 
do what they have determined to do, even while for a long period of 
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companionship and persuasion, such as Judas had enjoyed, he has 
sought to win them to other free choices. God hardened Pharaoh's 
heart, when Pharaoh himself had given direction to that heart. Accord¬ 
ing as men relate themselves to it, the same gospel is a savor of life 
unto life to some and a savor of death unto death to others. By the 
very powers given him of God a man sins against God. “ If I had not 
come and spoken unto them,” said Jesus, “ they had not had sin: but 
now they have no excuse for their sin ” (John 15 : 22). 

John 14:1.— “ Let not your heart be troubled : ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.” This familiar passage is frequently divorced from 
its context. It is spoken to the disciples, after Judas has gone out, 
and has, therefore, no application to those who are not disciples. The 
word “ troubled ” means deep and anxious agitation. In the context 
three reasons for a troubled heart are suggested: (1) the impending 
betrayal, cf 13 : 21-30 ; (2) the speedy departure of Jesus, whither the 
disciples cannot come, cf 13:33, 36; (3) the predicted denial of 
Peter, cf 13 : 38. 

The phrase “ ye believe in God ” may, so far as grammatical form 
is concerned, be either a statement or a command, either in the indi¬ 
cative or in the imperative mood. Probably it was meant as a statement. 
The disciples, like other Jews, did believe in God and needed not to 
be commanded thereto. Now Jesus, reminding them of this belief as 
a ground of comfort and confidence, virtually claims oneness with 
God (see instances of similar indirect claims in John 5:17; 8:28, 
38, 58; 10 : 29, 38, etc.), and suggests thereby triumph for him and 
resultant calm and safety for them. Paraphrased the verse might read : 
“Though Judas betray me, though I be separated from you, though 
one of you deny me and none now understand me, yet be not dis¬ 
tressed, for I, as God, shall prevail, unhurt, unchecked, completing 
what I have commenced, the divine purpose in my disciples' salvation.” 
The following utterances dwell upon and enlarge this sentiment. 

Themes suggested: (1) temporary obscuration of divine purposes; 
(2) comfort in the midst of perplexity and distress ; (3) the divinity of 
Jesus a ground of confidence ; (4) the sure triumph of Christ and his 
kingdom. 

Alfred Williams Anthony. 

Cobb Divinity School. 

Matthew 25 : 24-27. —The force of this paragraph lies in the therefore 
of vs. 27. The servant’s premise was true, but his conclusion was 
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false. Jesus concedes that God reaps where he does not sow, and 
gathers from the threshing-floor upon which he has not scattered. 
“ But,” he continues, “ thou oughtest therefore , etc.” In this very 
hardness is grace and inspiration. Life is significant because it is 
hard; because a real task is committed to us which involves responsi¬ 
bility and requires effort. 

The blessing of life is not simply in what God does for us, but 
also, and especially, in what he requires of us. 

Matthew 22 : 45.— In this question the emphasis rests upon the 
word how . Jesus does not deny the Messiah’s descent from David, 
nor throw doubt upon it. He simply asks the pharisees to explain the 
nature or significance of this relation. In this he aims to instruct 
them, not to perplex or defeat them. They could not recognize or 
receive the Messiah until they had gained clearer ideas of his relation 
with the conceptions of the Old Testament; for biblical teachings 
wrongly interpreted and obstinately held may blind the mind and 
close the heart to the very truth which they declare. 

W. H. Ryder. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

Heb. 4:15 and 2 :18.—A study of the phrase #cara iravra in Heb. 
4:15 and 2:18 shows that the author of this epistle considers that 
Jesus was tempted, not to do every conceivable sin, but in a thoroughly 
human manner. The paragraph 4 : 14-16 demands this interpretation, 
as its subject is Christ’s sympathy. To what experience does it refer? 
As recorded by Matthew and Luke, the temptation in the wilderness 
is an objective experience, and the proposals of Satan are rejected 
without apparent struggle. This scene can have little weight, as there 
were no eyewitnesses present. A more truly psychological explana¬ 
tion is supported by a reference of these words to the agony in 
Gethsemane, where the temptation is subjective, and it is only by the 
severest effort that Jesus can subject himself to God’s will. Matt. 
26:41 is an echo from that severe mental struggle. This scene is of 
great value, as three drowsy disciples were but a “ stone’s cast ” away. 
This fact, together with the statements in Hebrews, would seem to be 
conclusive that Jesus “ suffered being tempted ” in a genuinely human 
way. 

H. H. Baker. 

Bar Mills, Me. 
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Isaiah i: 5, 6.—The interpretation that found in these verses the 
doctrine of total depravity went astray. That doctrine, if taught any¬ 
where in this chapter, finds expression in the fourth verse. The idea 
in vss. 5 and 6 is that, under Jehovah’s repeated chastisements, the 
nation has come to the point where it reels and totters from loss of 
blood and dizziness. The wounds, bruises, and open gashes made by 
the divine rod remain unhealed and are a source of weakness and 
misery. Verse 5 may be paraphrased thus: “ Why should ye, by added 
apostasy, invite further chastisement? Ye have received already as 
much as ye can bear. Another blow will be your ruin.” 

Application: (1) The divine purpose in chastisement is remedial. 
(2) There is a “ last call ” to repentance before God reluctantly delivers 
the blow that makes repentance impossible. 

Isaiah 8: 6-8.—“The waters of Shiloah ” flowed from the fountain 
of the virgin and were connected in some way with the cisterns beneath 
the temple. They formed a trickling rivulet which constituted part of 
the city’s water supply in time of siege, and typified the mild and 
unostentatious rule of Jehovah, but “this people” (Judah) despised it 
as insufficient and were “in despair” (weshould read DICE for IDYtDE) 
because of the threatening alliance of Pekah and Rezin against Judah. 
Toward Assyria, a land of broad rivers (symbol of earthly power), they 
turned longing eyes. Ahaz rejected Isaiah’s advice (Isa. 7 : 4-9) and 
called on Tiglath-Pileser for help (2 Kings 16:7). Of Assyria they 
should have all that they desired and more. The “ waters of the river” 
(rightly interpreted by the glossist to mean “the king of Assyria and 
all his glory”) should sweep over the land like “a human Euphrates,” 
submerging it and bringing it to the verge of ruin. 

Application : (1) Divine grace is the least obtrusive and most power¬ 
ful thing in the world. (2) But God’s people are daily tempted to for¬ 
sake it for the showy and pretentious patronage of worldly men. 

Amos 5:21.—“I hate, I despise your feasts; I will take no delight 
[literally “I will not smell”] in your solemn assemblies.” Underneath 
the figure lies the primitive conception of Jehovah as a participant in 
the sacrificial meal. His portion was the “sweet smoke” that rose 
from the burnt offering. His refusal “ to smell ” was, therefore, vir¬ 
tually a refusal to be a guest at the offerer’s table. The bond of fellow¬ 
ship was broken, and the worshiper had no longer a divine friend. 

Application : Fellowship with God is not a matter of ritual, but of 
moral affinity. Thomas Franklin Day. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
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Haggai 2: 11-14.— In these verses the prophet makes two inquiries 
of the priests : (1) “ If one bear holy flesh in the skirt of his garment, 
and with his skirt do touch bread, or pottage, or wine, or oil, or any 
meat, shall it become holy ?” To which the priests of course responded : 
“ No.” (2) “ If one that is unclean by a dead body touch any of these, 
shall it be unclean?” And the priests replied : “ Yes.” Then answered 
Haggai and said : “So is this people, and so is this nation, and so is 
every work of their hands, even that which they offer is unclean.” 

We here have a parable, which the prophet employs in order to 
show the difference between holiness and uncleanness, and their power 
to spread. And it teaches (1) that evil is more infectious and spreads 
more rapidly than good; (2) that Israel’s self-seeking and consequent 
delay in rebuilding the temple vitiated their every act of worship; (3) 
that it is not enough to touch things with a holy skirt in order to hal¬ 
low them: the Ifatad^and not the glove, bespeaks sympathy, interest, 
and love ; and (4) that “ whosoever shall keep the whole law and yet 
stumble in one point, he is become guilty of all ” (Jas. 2 : 10). 

George L. Robinson. 

McCormick Theological Seminary,,^ . 

Rev. 8 : 1.— “ And when he opened the seventh seal there followed 
a silence in heaven about (the space of) half an hour.” The language, 
thought, and symbolism of the book of Revelation are, of course, dis¬ 
tinctively Jewish. In this particular context the author is attempting 
to picture last things in human imagery. The sixth seal, which had 
just been opened, described the (first) judgment upon the good, whom, 
as saints in glory, the seer beholds singing praises and hallelujahs to 
God (6 : 12—7 : 17). But when the seventh seal was broken, a (second) 
judgment descended — this.time upon the wicked. At the spectacle 
which followed, heaven’s music stopped, the celestial choirs hushed, 
the orchestras ceased, and every voice was stilled. There was silence 
in heaven. Silence is often impressive. Victor Hugo, in Les Mise- 
rables, tells of the profound, interim silences during the battle of Water¬ 
loo. The silence here spoken of was no mere surprise at the panoramic 
vision of the church triumphant, but of awe rather, as one after another 
the trumpet blasts announced God’s judgment and the vials of God’s 
wrath were poured out upon the lost. George L. Robinson. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. 

Psalm 17 : 10-12, 15.— We are here presented with a series of vivid 
word-pictures, produced by placing the principal noun at the beginning 
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of each clause as a case independent. In vs. io “fat” (R. V.) is 
better rendered “ heart,” implying, however, grossness and brutality. 
In vs. n “steps” implies the going to and fro of daily life. “To 
set the eyes” (R. V.) means to “plan.” Baethgen has shown conclu¬ 
sively that the last words of vs. 11 mean to turn aside into a country 
to trespass or plunder (Numb* 21: 22). 

The following translation attempts to bring out the full force of 
the verses: 

V*. xo. Their heart— 

They shut it up. 

Their mouth — 

They speak in pride. 

Vs. xx. Our steps— 

Now have they hemmed us in. 

(*. e. % What is our daily life ? It is a state of siege.) 

Their eyes— 

They are planning to trespass on the (Holy) Land. 

Vs. xa. His appearance — 

Like a lion which lusteth to tear the prey, 

And like a young lion 
Crouching in the jungles. 

These verses may be taken as the Old Testament expression of the 
thought that we wrestle, not against flesh and blood, but against prin¬ 
cipalities and powers. The psalmist finds his support in the expecta¬ 
tion that he will see God: 


As for me, 

Let me behold thy face in accordance with justice. 

Let me be satisfied with thy likeness. 

When I awake. 

A. S. Carrier. 


McCormick Theological Seminary. 
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The American Revised Bible.—A most extraordinary discussion has 
been carried on during the last few months in the columns of the 
Sunday School Times between the representatives of the American 
Revision Committee and those of the Oxford University Press. As 
our readers will doubtless recall, some months ago the University Press 
published a new edition of the Revised Bible in which the early prefer¬ 
ences of the American revisors were incorporated in the text. The 
edition was marked “ copyright in America,” although the copyright 
could have applied only to the marginal references. The surviving 
members of the American Revision Committee, who have retained 
their organization, have almost ready for publication a translation of 
the Scriptures which shall express their present opinions as to proper 
translations. It seems that in 1886, when the Revision Committee 
finished its labors, the American revisors agreed that no edition in 
which their preferences should be incorporated in the text should 
appear before the expiration of fourteen years. Through some mis¬ 
understanding— to use as charitable a word as possible, for its 
representative seems to have interviewed Professor Thayer as to pub¬ 
lishing the edition—the University Press judged that the American 
revisors never intended to get out any other edition, and just before 
the expiration of fourteen years published “ The American Revisors* 
Edition.” Today the American revisors repudiate this title, and 
declare that many of the readings introduced have been rejected by 
them. 

The whole matter is most unfortunate. The only thing that we 
can hope is that out from the controversy there shall arise a greater 
demand for the American standard edition of the Revised Bible 
announced by Thomas Nelson & Sons, which contains the results of 
the more careful and thorough labors of the American Revision Com¬ 
mittee during the last thirteen years. 

A Proposed Moslem University. — In the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
April, 1899, Salahuddin Khuda Bukhsh, B.A., makes a plea for the 
foundation of a Mahomedan university in India, to which should be 
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affiliated all the Moslem schools and colleges of the country. Mr. 
Bukhsh maintains its beneficial effects would be immeasurable and 
incalculable, that it would create greater unity and harmony between 
the Moslems in different parts of India, awaken interest in the oriental 
languages, furnish opportunities for specialization, and cause political 
education to follow in the wake of social education. In answer to the 
objection that such an institution would intensify the differences which 
already exist between the Hindus and Mahomedans, Mr. Bukhsh argues 
that the only power that can hush the discords and compose these differ¬ 
ences is education. The cost of the university is estimated at ten lakhs 
of rupees, and subscriptions have been invited. 

' Such a proposition as this sounds somewhat strange to American 
readers,* but that it will be judged worthy of careful ^consideration in 
England appears from the somewhat similar proposals mdde in fegartf 
to the Gordon College in Khartoum. ' D 

The Family of Matthew.—In the Presbyterian, and Reforme^Review 
for April, Dr. Dunlop Moore has a very ingenious article upon “ Family 
Influence upon the Gospel of Matthew,” in the midst of which he 
attempts to .decide as to what family the apostle belongs. His argu¬ 
ment is as follows; Matthew is the son of Levi, but Levi, according to 
Mark 2 :14, is called the son of Alphaeus. In Mark 3:18 James is also 
called the son pf Alphaeus. The mother of this James was Mary, whom 
Matthew makes an equally conspicuous figure with Mary Magdalene in 
connection with the death and resurrection of Jesus. She was, in other 
words, the mother of Matthew, and it is for this reason that she figures 
so prominently upon the pages of his gospel. There is one serious 
difficulty with this argument, if not more, and it is the identification 
of Mary the wife of Clopas (John 19:25) with Mary the wife of 
Alphaeus. Dr. Moore regards Alphaeus and Clopas as Greek repre¬ 
sentations of one Hebrew name, but his transliteration will be adopted 
with some hesitation. 
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The following members of the Council are thus far engaged for 
summer instruction at assemblies, in terms varying from two to twelve 
weeks : 

Professors Charles F. Kent, Brown University; Sylvester Burnham, 
Colgate University; Herbert L. Willett, the University of Chicago; 
Chancellor O. C. S. Wallace, McMaster University ; Professors George 
L. Robinson, McCormick Theological Seminary ; D. A. McClenahan, 
United Presbyterian Theological Seminary (Allegheny); JA. W. Anthony, 
Cobb Divinity School. At the University of Chicago the following 
members of the Council will give courses during the summer quarter : 
Professors William R. Harper, Herbert L. Willett, James H. Breasted, 
Ernest D. Burton, Shailer Mathews, Clyde W. Votaw, George B. 
Foster. 

In the last issue of the Biblical World mention was made of the 
committees of the Council which have been at work from year to year 
in the investigation of existing conditions in various fields of interest 
to Bible students. Perhaps the larger membership of the Council will 
be interested in knowing something of the method pursued by these 
committees. The first committee was appointed to prepare two lists 
of books, one upon Old Testament subjects and the other upon New 
Testament subjects, such lists to include each ioo of the books most 
necessary and helpful to the average minister or Bible student. The 
committee presented these lists for consideration one year later. It 
was decided that the lists would be much more helpful if they were 
divided into two sections, one for popular use and one for those who 
could read Hebrew or Greek ; also that they should be published with 
annotations. The committee consisted of Professor Gates, of Oberlin, 
and Professor Carrier, of McCormick Seminary, representing the Old 
Testament Chamber, and Professor Gilbert, of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and Dr. Votaw, of the University of Chicago, from the New 
Testament Chamber. The committee, to which the name of Professor 
Price, of the University of Chicago, has been added, and also Professors 
Zenos, Buckley, and Little, from the General Chamber, is still working 
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upon the lists, and it is expected that within a year a most convenient 
handbook will be published as the result of these labors. 

The second committee was appointed for the purpose of investigating 
the condition of Bible study in the colleges of the country, and pre¬ 
paring a report of such conditions for the annual meeting of January, 
1898. On this committee the following gentlemen served : Professor 
Gates, of Oberlin; Professor Bradley, of Garrett Biblical Institute; 
Professor Beecher, of Auburn ; Professor Sanders, of Yale, and Pro¬ 
fessor E. T. Harper, of the Chicago Theological Seminary. The method 
pursued by this committee was as follows : 

A list of questions covering the information desired was sent to 
all the Protestant colleges listed in the National Educational Report. 
From the answers to these questions and from a study of the catalogues 
of all the colleges the report was carefully compiled. In the hundred 
pages which composed the report were many tables of valuable statis¬ 
tics. This material is now in type and will appear in the next report 
issued by the United States Bureau of Education. 

The third committee, appointed at the annual meeting of January, 
1898, was commissioned to make a thorough investigation of the Sun¬ 
day-school lesson material issued by the various publishing houses. 
The members of this committee — Professor Mathews and Dr. Willett, 
of the University of Chicago; Professor Sanders, of Yale; President 
Burroughs, of Wabash College, and Professor Hayes, of Garrett Biblical 
Institute — apportioned the collection of material sent from the various 
publishing houses among themselves, and carefully examined as to con¬ 
tent, presentation of thought, and typographical and other external work, 
all the material assigned them. These various reports were then com¬ 
bined in the full report presented by the chairman. The results of 
this work are now in the hands of the Council for publication or not, 
as shall seem wise. At all events, the information which the report con¬ 
tains is of very great value to the Council on account of the data con¬ 
cerning existing conditions which it contains. 

The fourth committee, authorized at the recent annual meeting, will 
take up the investigation of the facilities for professional study (out¬ 
side formal institutions of learning) available for ministers and Bible 
students. It will devote itself to library facilities, both public and pri¬ 
vate. To get at this information will perhaps be a more difficult task 
than that of any previous committee. The following method will be 
pursued as an experiment: In order to secure data upon the facilities 
provided by public libraries, a letter will be sent to one thousand 
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public libraries. This letter will request a printed or written list of 
books in each library bearing upon (a) the Old Testament, (b) the 
New Testament, (c) general theological books. It will also ask for a 
statement of the number of ministers using the library. 

In order to secure data concerning the existing conditions in the 
private libraries of ministers, a letter will be sent to two thousand min¬ 
isters. It will contain the following questions : (i) What is your 

religious denomination? (2) How long have you been preaching? 
(3) What formal preparation have you had for your work: (a) college 
course, ( b ) seminary course, (c) partial courses in either, (d) prepara¬ 
tion outside of college and seminary ? (4) How many books have you 
in your library? (5) How many of these are professional books: (a) 
upon the New Testament, (£) upon the Old Testament, (*:) upon 
general theological topics? (6) How many have been added within 
the past ten years ? (7) How many have been published within the 
last twenty years ? (8) About what amount do you aim to spend annu¬ 
ally for books and other professional literature? (9) To what profes¬ 
sional papers and magazines do you have access ? (10) What libraries 
are open to you? (n) What facilities for professional study do these 
libraries afford? (12) If not too much trouble, will you send on a 
separate sheet a list by title and author of the fifty books which you find 
most useful to you? (13) Does your Sunday-school library contain 
any books for the study of the Bible? (14) If so, what is the number 
and character of these ? 

While it is not believed that every minister to whom this letter is 
sent will give all the data, it is to be supposed that a sufficient number 
of replies will be received to make the statistics compiled from these 
reports representative of the average conditions. 

In order that the report shall be in the end helpful, not only to the 
Council in showing it the needs of the profession, but also to ministers 
among whom it will be circulated, a list of books which, by a decision 
of the members of the whole body of the Council, shall be voted as 
practically necessary for a working minister’s library will be appended. 

The gentlemen who will be asked to serve upon this committee are 
Professors Henry C. King and E. I. Bosworth, of Oberlin ; Professor 
M. W. Jacobus, of Hartford ; Professor Rush Rhees, of Newton ; Profes¬ 
sor G. L. Robinson, of McCormick. Presidents John H. Barrows and 
William R. Harper are ex officio members of the committee. 
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Saph and the Tell-es-Safi. —We have traces in the Scripturesof 
a vanishing race of giants. So the spies called the Anakim who were 
seen at Hebron, Numb. 13:33. Og, the king of Bashan, is spoken of 
as “ of the remnant of the giants,” Deut. 3:11. Goliath, whose height 
is given as “six cubits and a span,” is fully described in 1 Sam. 17 : 
4-7. The terms Nephilim (Gen. 6:4), Rephaim (Gen. 14: 5), Emim 
(Deut. 2 : 10), and Tzuzim (Gen. 14:5) indicate people of great stature. 
The general tradition that there had been an early race of gigantic 
stature appears in the Iliad , v, 302 ; Lucretius, ii, 1151; ALneid, xii, 
900; Juvenal, xv, 69; Pliny, vii, 16, and Augustine’s City of God , 
xv, 9. 

It is unnecessary here to dwell upon this subject or to refer to the 
cases in different periods of persons having a stature like that of 
Goliath; but Saph claims our brief attention on account of the work 
now going forward at the Tell-es-Safi under Dr. F. J. Bliss, of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 

2 Sam. 21 : 18-22 gives an account of the giants encountered and 
slain by Israelites in their wars with the Philistines, and four are named, 
of whom one was called a brother of Goliath, and another was Saph, 
and they were all said to have been sons of the giant who was in 
Gath. The same account is given in 1 Chron. 20:4-8. In the former 
of these passages the name appears as “0, in the latter in perhaps a 
defective plural form as “'Bp. He belonged in Gath and was slain 
there. 

Rev. Henry G. Tomkins writes in the Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund (October, 1886, p. 200): “The Arabic 
name means ‘the clear or bright mound.’ Close by we find Wady- 
es-Safi and Khurbet-es-Safi, the valley and ruin of Safi; and I think 
that, as in so many instances, this is really a proper name, and, if so, 
one of great interest, for then we have the very name of a great worthy 
of Gath still sprouting from the soil.” 

Upon this Colonel Conder commented {Quarterly Statement, April, 
1887, p. 104) as follows: “The derivation of Tell-es-Safi from Saph 
is very interesting. Safi is, however, spelt with Sad and Saph with 
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Samechy though, as I have before said, the s sounds in Syrian Arabic 
are not entirely distinguished, and, moreover, Saph is probably not a 
Semitic word.” 

The Tell is also known as Alba Sperula and Blanche Garde in the 
records of crusaders. Warren speaks of “ the glittering white chalk 
cliff at the northwest angle.” 1 Conder describes it as “ a magnificent 
natural site, presenting on the north and west a white precipice of 
many hundred feet.” 9 All writers agree that it marks the site of 
Gath. 

The biblical mentions of Gath may be briefly gone over. It is 
named in Josh. 11:22 as one of three places, the others being Gaza 
and Ashdod, in which some of the Anakim were left after a general 
massacre of them. The captured ark was taken to Gath after it had 
been at Ashdod, 1 Sam. 5 :8. Goliath belonged there, 1 Sam. 17:4, 
23, 52. David fled to Achish, king of Gath, 1 Sam. 21:10, and 
remained there for some time, 1 Sara. 27:2, 3, 4, 11. He had six 
hundred men from Gath in his bodyguard, 2 Sam. 15:18. Thither fled 
the two servants of Shimei, and he went there after them in defiance of 
Solomon, 1 Kings 2 : 39. Hazael, king of Syria, took Gath and thence 
threatened Jerusalem, 2 Kings 12:17. It was strengthened by Reho- 
boam, 2 Chron. 11:8. Uzziah broke down its wall, 2 Chron. 26 :6. 
It is also named in Am. 6:2 and Mic. 1:10. The omission of it from 
passages in Zeph. <2 : 4 and Zech. 9: 5, 6, wherein the other great 
Philistine cities are named, leads to the belief that it had not been 
restored. Petri says that he found upon the mound pre-Israelite or 
early Jewish pottery, but no Greek or Roman remains. 3 

Dr. Bliss is at work under a firman which includes the three Tells, 
Safi, Zakariya, and Judeiyideh. For reasons of health and convenience 
he has first worked upon the second of these, which lies five miles east 
of es-Safi and which may be the Azekah of Josh. 10:10; 1 Sam. 17:1; 
2 Chron. 11:9, and Neh. 11:30. He has already found stone imple¬ 
ments, others of iron and copper, a jar containing some eighty scarabs 
and beads, other Egyptian objects, and some coins. 

The work at Tell-es-Safi will come next. There is a large Arab 
village on the Tell, but Dr. Bliss is planning at leisure to make a 

x Quart. Stat. % 1871, p. 91. 

9 Ibid., 1875, P- 

3 Ibid., 1890, p. 244. 
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thorough excavation without disturbing it. He should find many 
things which will enlighten us as to the metal workers, the Philistines. 

Theodore F. Wright. 

In the February Expository Times Professor Sayce, writing from 
Egypt, says that the missionaries in Sidon have discovered a stone on 
which there are engraved statements which support the conjecture of 
Professor Ramsay in his new book, Was Christ Born in Bethlehem ?, 
that there was a house census in Syria under Augustus. We shall look 
for the confirmation of this statement with great interest because of its 
bearing upon the census of Quirinius. 
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In the American Journal of Archceology Dr. E. J. Goodspeed, of 
the University of Chicago, publishes an exhaustive study of the Washim 
Papyrus of Iliad , ®, 1-68. 

Already it has been found necessary to print a second edition of 
the Moulton and Geden Concordance to the Greek Testament (imported 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York). 

From April 2 to April 9, at the Central Baptist Church, Trenton, 
N. J., there were given a series of picture talks by Dr. Josiah Strong 
and Dr. W. H. Tolman, upon subjects connected with the “Life of the 
People." 

The Life of Christ , by Rev. John Watson, D.D., Liverpool, Eng¬ 
land, will be published the coming autumn. A series of articles upon 
the “ Doctrines of Grace," by the same author, are appearing in cur¬ 
rent issues of the Expositor . 

Professor George H. Gilbert, of Chicago Theological Seminary, 
has just issued a Studenfs Life of Paul (Macmillan Co., New York), a 
companion volume to the Studenfs Life of Jesus , which appeared some 
three years ago. They are excellent handbooks for the simpler study 
of New Testament history. 

Connected with the First Baptist Church of Pittsfield, Mass., is a 
Sunday school which has a membership of 644, distributed in fifty 
classes. The school has eight grades, all using the Bible Study Union 
lessons. Examinations are held every three months, and certificates 
are given to those who are promoted upon passing them satisfactorily. 

The second volume of the Hastings Bible Dictionary, published by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, is now definitely announced 
for May 1. The first volume was published a year ago, and received 
the highest commendation from scholars. Special terms for sub¬ 
scription to the whole work, four volumes, are now offered. No min¬ 
ister should fail to purchase this Bible dictionary, and every Bible 
student and Sunday-school worker should own, or have ready access 
to it. The Hastings dictionary promises to be to the present generation 
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what Smith's Bible Dictionary has been to the generation just past. 1 

It takes the place of hundreds of separate volumes in a library, furnish- 1 

ing the information in concise and easily accessible form. \ 

After a long interval, another number in the “ International Crit¬ 
ical Commentary ” series is now ready, the volume on The Books of 
Samuel , by Professor Henry P. Smith, of Amherst College. The other 
series of the same publishing house, the “ International Theological ) 

Library," also receives an addition this spring in Professor George B. 

Stevens' Theology of the New Testament. i 

Dr. H. A. Redpath, collaborator with Dr. Edwin Hatch in the great I 

Concordance to the Septuagint , has in preparation for separate publica- i 

tion a Concordance of the Proper Names in the Septuagint. And Rev. 

Charles Taylor, D.D., of Cambridge University, will have ready soon 
a book on the Oxyrhynchus Logia and the Apocryphal Gospels. Both 1 

works will come from the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

A volume is soon to be published by John Murray, London, enti¬ 
tled Authority and Archaeology , Sacred and Profane. It is a composite i 

work, of which Mr. David G. Hogarth, Oxford University, and director of 
the British School at Athens, is the editor. The other contributors are 
also distinguished writers and investigators in archaeology — Professors 
S. R. Driver, of Oxford ; E. A. Gardner, of University College, Lon- I 

don; F. LI. Griffith, F. Haverfield, and A. C. Headlam. 

Unusual interest attaches to the article upon “The Mystery of ■ 

Evil," contributed by Professor John Fiske to the Atlantic Monthly for 
April. He does not undertake to solve the mystery, but considers 
what the presence of evil in the world means for us. There is no 
more perplexing problem in thought, or more vital problem in life. 

Professor Fiske's treatment of the subject is helpful. Perhaps it is | 

time for a reconsideration of the question of evil; certainly there is 
much new light upon it from the investigations of physical, historical, 
and sociological science. No one will be heard more attentively than 
the author of the Destiny of Man and The Idea of God. And in this 
connection notice may be made of the fact that Messrs. Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. announce for immediate publication a new volume by 
Professor Fiske, entitled Through Nature to God , a companion volume 
to the two just named. j 

February 26 witnessed the close of the pastorate of Dr. Lyman | 

Abbott over Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, after a ministry of eleven 1 
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years. The sermon of the last service was the reading of the retiring 
pastor's personal “Confession of Faith." This was published in the 
Outlook of March n, and will repay careful consideration. In a 
period of rapid and thorough reconstruction of theological thought, or 
at least of the formulation of theological thought, few are able or 
disposed to state in a comprehensive way the whole of their personal 
belief. But from Dr. Abbott this comes as a natural, and very accept¬ 
able, conclusion to a life of strenuous effort to get at truth by modern 
knowledge and processes, and to express this truth in current English 
and with relation to the present sum of ideas. It is a valuable and 
significant contribution to the progress of Christianity. Dr. Abbott 
would be the last person to claim for this any peculiar inspiration or 
authority, but it is the ripe testimony of one who is unsurpassed in his 
generation for a devoted search after the truth, and an ardent desire 
to communicate truth to his fellow-men. 

The Hyde Park Baptist Sunday school of Chicago has recently 
issued its second annual report. The Sunday school is organized as 
follows: 

As general officers it has a superintendent, an assistant superintend¬ 
ent, a secretary, and a treasurer, and directors of spiritual work, 
instruction, public exercises, benevolence, and the library. The school, 
which has an enrolment of 554, is divided into three divisions — ele¬ 
mentary, intermediate, and adult, each of which has its principal. In 
the elementary division there are also a primary and a kindergarten, 
superintendent and a chorister. The intermediate division, besides 
its principal, has an examiner. In general, it is intended to have large 
classes, and few, but exceptionally good, teachers. 

This list of officers indicates that the principle employed in the 
organization is that of division of labor, but with the distribution of 
work there is likewise complete centralization, the assistant superin¬ 
tendent being chairman of all the committees, and in turn being directly 
responsible to the superintendent. 

The most important fact contained in the report is doubtless that 
having to do with the department of instruction. From it one 
learns that after careful consideration it was decided (1) to adopt a 
definitely graded curriculum ; (2) to regrade the classes of the elemen¬ 
tary and intermediate divisions on the basis, not of public-school grade, 
but on that of biblical knowledge; (3) to give each class a grade num¬ 
ber, Grades 1-5 being assigned to the elementary division and Grades 
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6-12 to the intermediate division ; (4) to promote pupils regularly in 
January of each year, or, when the progress of the individual justifies 
it, at the end of any quarter. 

The following is the curriculum provisionally adopted, it being 
understood that for some time there must be considerable elasticity 
in the application of it, and that it is subject to modification by expe¬ 
rience : 

I. Grades 1-3. Stories and verses from the Bible, with free use of 
pictures for purposes of illustration. 

II. Grades 4-6. Biblical biography, including the lives of Old 
Testament heroes, of Jesus, and of the apostles. 

III. Grades 7, 8. Studies of separate books of the Bible, e . g., the 
gospel of Mark and the epistle to the Philippians; the first book of 
Samuel and one or more of the minor prophets. 

VI. Grades 9-12 (corresponding to the high school). Biblical 
history, including both events and teaching: a year and a half on 
Old Testament history, a year and a half on the life of Christ, and a 
year on the apostolic age. 

V. Adult division. Elective courses as follows: gospel of John, 
life and teachings of Jesus, Old Testament prophecy, English litera¬ 
ture and the Bible, Christian missions. 

In accordance with these decisions, a quarterly examination was 
held in December; the classes of the elementary and intermediate 
divisions were carefully regraded, and grade numbers assigned at the 
beginning of the year, and the lessons for the new year were selected 
with a view to conforming to the curriculum as closely as practicable. 
To accomplish this, literature has been obtained from three different 
publishers, and for one class lessons are prepared each week by the 
director. 

A somewhat unique element in the school is the order of exer¬ 
cises. The session lasts for about an hour and a quarter, and is divided 
into two nearly equal parts. The first part is devoted to the teaching 
of the lesson, and the work in the classes begins promptly at half-past 
nine, with no public exercises except a song. Each teacher begins his 
class with a prayer. The second part of the time is devoted to a care¬ 
fully prepared religious service, consisting of reports, music, devotional 
exercises, and a five-minute address. 
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Wissenschaftliches Handbuch der Einleitung in das Alte Testa¬ 
ment. Von Eduard Rupprecht, Pfarrer. Giitersloh : Ber¬ 
telsmann, 1898. Pp. xxiii + 548. M. 8. 

This is the first work of its kind that has appeared in a generation. 
It is an attempt, covering the entire canonical Old Testament, in a 
formal manner and in the name of correct critical science to overthrow 
the entire current Old Testament criticism, not only as represented by 
the extreme and radical school of Wellhausen, Kuenen, Stade, Cor- 
nill, and others, but also the mediating school, which accepts, on the 
whole, the literary substratum of the reconstruction scheme, but rejects 
this reconstruction itself, which school is probably best characterized 
by such names as Strack, Konig, Driver, Briggs, and others. The 
author purposes to revive the views of Havernick, Hengstenberg, and 
Keil, which practically denied the teachings and tenets of modern bib¬ 
lical criticism in Mo , and endeavored scientifically to demonstrate the 
correctness of the Jewish traditional views with reference to the origin 
and literary history of the various books of the Old Testament canon. 
Indeed, Rupprecht even goes beyond these men, who were a power in 
their day, but are now ignored to a degree not deserved ; as, e. g. y in the 
case of Koheleth he endeavors to demonstrate the Solomonic author¬ 
ship of this book, which these men had not attempted, but had expli¬ 
citly denied. Rupprecht is ex professo a critic himself, and claims to 
proceed throughout in conformity with the legitimate principles of 
literary criticism. He has even gone to the limit of indicating this in 
the very title of this book, which he calls a wissenschaftliche introduc¬ 
tion, and in §§ 7-9, pp. 39-52, he formally discusses the correct 
critical principles in a manner that a cautious student can readily 
approve. Especially noteworthy in this connection is his exposition 
of the principle and rights of tradition, in which he makes good capi¬ 
tal out of the proposition laid down by Harnack in his Chronologic , 
vindicating to tradition a credence not generally accorded to it by 
critics. It is more than doubtful, however, if Harnack would approve 
of the conclusions and practical applications made of this position by 
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Rupprecht here, and again in his Schlusswort , pp. 506-10, where he 
pronounces Harnack’s proposition a “ catastrophe ” for all modern 
negative and mediating criticism, forgetting that by such an interpre¬ 
tation of Harnack's and Jiilicher’s new departure they would be, in 
theory, condemning their own practices. This is not the only instance 
in which Rupprecht is not altogether fair. Probably it can scarcely 
be expected of him to be purely objective, as his former researches in 
this department have shown that he is a zealous advocate of this old 
view. In his three-volume series entitled Das Rtitsel he has done some 
excellent work in showing that the position of modern criticism, not 
only as far as the positive reconstruction of a history of the religious 
development in Israel but also the literary substratum thereof is 
concerned, is not so firmly established as surface indications would 
lead one to believe. It is true that he has used chiefly the materials 
collected by Keil and others, and by Green and some other modern 
conservatives, but he has the merit of having adapted these to modern 
wants. But throughout these three volumes the zeal of the advocate 
is not always equaled by the accuracy of the scholar, although some 
hard blows are struck, and Zockler, of Greifswald, one of the most 
impartial and objective scholars alive, declared in the Beweis des Glau- 
bens that, while he could not share Rupprecht’s methods or conclu¬ 
sions, he considered the Rdtsel series of sufficient scientific value to 
make the consideration of its views a matter of necessity for modern 
Old Testament criticism. 

The new work of Rupprecht, as a work of scholarship, is evidently 
not the equal of its predecessors. Indeed, even those readers who are 
naturally inclined to welcome a conservative reaction along the whole 
line of Old Testament research cannot fail to be disappointed to a 
greater or less degree by the workmanship of this introduction. Quan¬ 
titatively already it does not cover the subject. The whole considera¬ 
tion of the Pentateuch takes up only a little more than one hundred 
pages, but for many things here needed the author could refer to his 
other works. This, however, was not possible elsewhere, as, e. g. t with 
reference to Isaiah, where only about a dozen pages are devoted to a 
defense of this prince of prophets, including the proof that chaps. 
40-66 were also penned by Isaiah himself. Hosea and Amos, so 
important for the whole Old Testament criticism of the day, receive 
each only two pages, and Ezekiel’s relation to the Pentateuch only 
about the same amount of space. Qualitatively the work is also not up 
to the standard. If the author has any better acquaintance with the 
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Hebrew than the average seminary graduate, he fails to make use of 
his knowledge. Indeed, this lack of accurate and full scholarship is 
painfully apparent at times. And even there where he has good argu¬ 
ments against the current criticism, he fails to utilize them as he could 
and should. He is very sharp in his condemnation of the methods 
and manners in which the purely philological argument is applied in 
the analysis and dating of certain books or parts of books, and here 
there certainly is one of the Achilles heels of this criticism. Yet Rup- 
precht can make only a negative use of this line of argumentation, as 
he can also of the other, kindred argument of the spread of the Ara¬ 
maic among the Israelites. Both quantitatively and qualitatively his 
work is deficient, because there are so many problems in connection 
with Old Testament literature and its history which he does not meet 
at all from his standpoint. Leaving out of consideration altogether 
the bitter and, at times, almost abusive tone of the work, which makes 
considerable, use of declamation, and reads, at times, rather like a 
polemical pamphlet than an objective discussion, it is very much 
to be feared that Rupprecht will convince only those who are already 
convinced. It is not to be denied that the book contains some 
strdng parts, and its perusal would be healthy reading, especially for 
younger adherents of the more advanced criticism, who have probably 
never read the arguments of such thorough and scholarly conserva¬ 
tives as Keil and Hengstenberg; yet modern conservative biblical 
scholarship deserves, and is capable of, a better defense than Rupprecht 
has been able to accord it. Compared with the new, masterly conser¬ 
vative discussion of the New Testament by Zahn, of Erlangen, it is 
an unsatisfactory production. If, however, it reopens a discussion of 
the entire department ab ovo — something that is needed badly, as 
was the case when the Baur New Testament scheme was seemingly 
omnipotent in German theological thought and men like Ritschl began 
the work of its demolition — then it has served a good end. Even as 
it is, it will at least serve notice that, for the church at large, these prob¬ 
lems and perplexities are not ytt all definitely and finally settled. 

The book contains also a brief history of the Old Testament canon 
(pp. 470-81) and of the Old Testament codex (pp. 482-505); also a 
conclusion and a literary appendix by Dr. Zahn, of Stuttgart, together 
with an index of authors and of subjects. 

George H. Schodde. 

Columbus, O. 
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The History of Early Christianity. By Leighton Pullan, M.A. 
New York : E. R. Herrick & Co., 1898. Pp. vii+306. Si. 

The scope of this book is not distinctly indicated by its title. It 
covers the first and second centuries of Christian history, and deals 
with the great characteristics of Christianity in this long period. Its 
underlying assumption is that the Christianity of the second century was 
the Christianity of the first century, that the theological beliefs and the 
form of church organization which appeared between 100 and 200 A. D. 
were apostolic in their origin. This obviously is quite too much to 
assume d priori , and on investigation is found to be wide of the facts. 
It is possible for one to find pretty much what one intends to find 
when one throws a period of history under review. And Mr. Pullan 
takes the reader into his confidence as to what his intention was in 
writing the book, for the first sentence of his preface reads: “ This 

volume is intended as a defense of orthodox Christianity." Surely a 
curious statement to head what purports to be a historical study. A 
historical study might have as its result the defense of “ orthodox 
Christianity ; ” but it could not have that as its purpose . Literature of 
that kind belongs to the department of apologetics, not of history. 

And what does the author understand by “ orthodox Christianity " ? 
His particular conception of Christianity, of course, which, conform¬ 
ably to his nationality and training, proves to be the tenets of the 
established church of England. Traditional theology, traditional 
views of the New Testament literature, and the episcopal form of 
organization, with rigid apostolic succession, are the conspicuous 
features of Mr. Pullan’s “ orthodox Christianity." He says (p. v) 
that “ it has for many years been conceded by intelligent opponents of 
orthodox Christianity that by A. D. 180 or 190 orthodoxy was in pos¬ 
session of the field." But his conclusion that it must therefore have 
been apostolic does not follow, nor could it be antecedently supposed 
that it would be true. Nothing was more likely then that there 
should be a decided drop and change in the conception of Chris¬ 
tianity in going from the apostolic age a hundred years into the 
second century. This is what is being found by historians who investi¬ 
gate without the specific d priori intentions which Mr. Pullan con¬ 
fesses. 

Nevertheless, in reading the book one forgets for the most part 
his dissent from the method. It does not, after all, lack the historical 
spirit, except (from the reviewer’s point of view) when the author 
comes within range of some special tenet of episcopacy. There is 
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not very much to take issue with. His main contention is against 
the English representatives of the Baur school, who were understood 
to be already hors de combat . Next to them is Harnack, with whom 
he sometimes agrees and sometimes disagrees. But this is no more 
than every scholar does. And Mr. Pullan takes up with not a few of 
the hypotheses of current biblical criticism, e. g . 9 an earlier set of 
dates for the apostolic age (pp. 294-7), the South-Galatian view (p. 55), 
and the theory of a continuous as against an eschatological judgment 
(p. 51). It is only what we should expect when we find him arguing 
earnestly for the limited fatherhood of God (p. 80), the Pauline 
authorship of the pastoral epistles (p. 71), the apostolic origin of 
episcopacy (pp. 269-79), the identity of the church with the king¬ 
dom of God (pp. 264 f.), and the like. 

One commends the enterprise of the publishers of this volume 
in offering at so small a price a book of so many pages, so well made 
up, and so good typographically. The only errors which have been 
noticed are misspellings on pp. 118, 136, and 267. 

C. W. V. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. The First Apology for Christianity. 
An Exegetical Study. By Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 

New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xii + 451. 
$2.50, net . 

In this volume we have a valuable addition to the literature on the 
epistle to the Hebrews. It becomes a necessary part of one’s exeget¬ 
ical equipment. Though it does not appear in commentary fashion, 
it is a commentary in fact, and at the same time a biblical-theological 
treatise. The epistle to the Hebrews is little read or studied in com¬ 
parison with the gospels, Acts, and Pauline epistles, a neglect which 
is due mainly to the fact that its problem is with features of first- 
century Judaism, with which, we are only historically concerned ; but 
in some measure, also, to the archaeological character of most com¬ 
mentaries on the book. Professor Bruce has presented the epistle 
with an enthusiasm, simplicity, and clearness which will surely awaken 
interest and study. I think it can be said of no previous work on the 
epistle that it is easy or attractive reading ; but this book of Professor 
Bruce’s almost, perhaps quite, attains to that excellence. 

The contents of the volume, with the exception of the opening and 
closing chapters, were published ten years ago in the Expositor , as a 
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series of articles. They now appear carefully revised, in some portions 
rewritten. And the work as a whole represents the study of a period 
of thirty years. The books which Dr. Bruce has found most helpful 
in the interpretation of the epistle to the Hebrews are the commen¬ 
taries of Westcott (1889), Vaughan (1890), Weiss (1888), von Soden 
(1892), and M£n6goz’s La thfologie de r£pitre aux HSbreux (1894). 
His own contribution to the study of this New Testament book will 
rank with these. 

Regarding the circumstances in which the epistle arose, Dr. Bruce 
is strongly of the opinion that it was directly addressed to Hebrews 
(vs. Schiirer, Weizsacker, von Soden, McGiffert, Pfleiderer), and feels 
sure that criticism must swing back to this traditional view. Where 
these Hebrews were he admits is uncertain, but thinks it probable that 
they were in Jerusalem, or at any rate Palestine. The highly probable 
date of its composition is just before the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. 
No attempt is made to settle the question of authorship; but Luther’s 
conjecture that it was Apollos is regarded by Dr. Bruce as plausible, 
if not probable. The caution given is against identifying the author, 
whoever he was, too closely with any one school of thought, Alexan¬ 
drian, Pauline, or rabbinical; he is a free, independent spirit, full of 
originalities. 

The epistle to the Hebrews is an apologetic writing, a defense and 
exposition of Christianity with respect to Judaism ; the writer knows 
and honors the old, but exalts the new as superior and permanent. 
“ It is the only writing in the New Testament of a formally and sys¬ 
tematically apologetic nature,” says Dr. Bruce, and the title page 
characterizes it as “ the first apology for Christianity.” This charac¬ 
terization is true if we still recognize that the gospels and Acts, 
Romans, Galatians, and 1 Peter—not to mention others — are also 
apologetic writings in their primary intent, though, perhaps, not so 
“ formally and systematically apologetic” as the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Dr. Bruce has accomplished what he wished—he has “ unveiled the 
soul ” of this piece of New Testament literature. The spirit, the 
method, and the purpose of this Hellenist writer have been clearly 
shown in the first and last chapters of this work. As a biblical-theo¬ 
logical study of the epistle to the Hebrews it is of great value. 

C. W. V. 
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Apostolic Christianity. Notes and Inferences Mainly Rased on 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. By H. Hensley 
Henson, B.D. London : Methuen & Co., 1898. Pp. xx + 
343- 6s. 

A rambling book of miscellaneous matter and various treatment. 
History, interpretation, apologetics, and preaching are all here. Great 
confusion exists in the arrangement of the material; the volume is con¬ 
fessedly a compilation rather than a creation. And the author himself 
hardly knows how to describe the product. At one point (p. xvi) he 
thinks “ it may be called in some sense a commentary ” on the Corin¬ 
thian epistles; but elsewhere (p. xiii) he says it is “a modest attempt 
to bring before laymen in their homes subjects which had been better 
treated in sermons, but which, since they will neither listen to sermons 
nor read them, must be treated otherwise or not at all.” It is probably 
true that people today, more than ever before, know what they want — 
or, at least, what they do not want—and feel freer to follow their own 
judgment in taking the one and declining the other. This is an evi¬ 
dence of progress; it marks enlightenment and discrimination. One 
should welcome it and feel good-natured about it. The people may 
be excused for expressing a distaste for much of the pulpit work to 
which they are subjected. But Mr. Henson regards it as an affront to 
himself individually and to the clerical class collectively. He will fol¬ 
low them up and insist upon their hearing him, if not in sermonic, then 
in book form. His acuteness in the discovery of symptoms is greater 
than in the interpretation of them. He characterizes the present 
religious conditions well, but he thinks they indicate malignant disease, 
while, in fact, they probably indicate rapid normal growth ; not that 
the present conditions are wholly desirable, but that they form a neces¬ 
sary transition to a much better stage of thought and life. 

The book is by no means dull or unprofitable reading. The schol¬ 
arship displayed in the interpretation of the Corinthian epistles is 
excellent, and the application of Pauline teaching to present-day cir¬ 
cumstances is often good. Perhaps he urges a too literal following of 
first-century ideas and methods, but at any rate he is right when he 
insists that we should learn Christianity anew from Jesus and the apos¬ 
tles. And his efforts to make primitive Christianity interesting, to get 
people to read their Bibles, is a useful endeavor. But his elaborate 
defense of certain features of current English episcopacy might or 
might not commend itself to the reader. We suggest to the persons 
who would not listen to Mr. Henson’s sermons that they might get 
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some benefit from reading his book— not to please him, but for their 
own good. C. W. V. 


The Four Gospels. A New Translation from the Greek Text 
direct; with Reference to the Vulgate and the Ancient 
Syriac Version. By Very Rev. Francis Alosysius Spencer, 
O.P. Preface by His Eminence James, Cardinal Gibbons. 
New York : William H. Young & Co., 1898. xii + 280 pp. 
Si.50. 

In the making of this translation use has been made of the read¬ 
ings which represent the consensus of well-known editors, such as 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, Lachmann, and the revisors. At the 
same time attention is called to the variation between the Vulgate and 
the Greek. The text is broken into sections, each with an appropriate 
title. Some of these are not altogether happy, as, for example, John 
8 : 21-29 stands under the heading, “ Under Threat of Eternal Con¬ 
demnation for Unbelief He Declares His Divinity.” The text is further 
broken into the readings for the Sundays and principal feasts of the 
Roman church. Independence of translation is to be noticed in 8: 25, 
which he translates: “They said unto him therefore, ‘Who are you ?’ 
Jesus said unto them, ‘ That which also I declare to you — The Begin¬ 
ning.' ” In general the English is modern and vivid, though hardly to 
be compared in this respect with the extremely interesting “Twentieth 
Century New Testament,” a portion of which has just been issued by 
the Review of Reviews in London. The volume has a reproduction of 
a number of portraits of Christ and the evangelists, which do not add 
especially to its value. It should also be noticed that the volume by 
its references constitutes a partial harmony of the gospels. 

S. M. 


A Manual of Patrology; being a Concise Account of the Chief 
Persons, Sects, Orders, etc., in Christian History from the 
First Century to the Period of the Reformation. With 
select Bibliographical References. By Wallace Nelson 
Stearns, A.M., B.D. With an Introduction by J. H. 
Thayer, D.D., Litt.D., Professor in the Divinity School of 
Harvard University. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1899. xviii + 176 pp. Si.50, net. 

There has been need of a book of precisely this character, and every 
student of historical theology and of church history will welcome it as 
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a sort of vade mecum . The amount of work which it evidences is alto¬ 
gether creditable to its author, while its various tables are exceedingly 
helpful. To pronounce finally upon the value of the book would mean 
to do the work entirely over again, but so far as it has been examined 
it is marked by gratifying accuracy. Occasionally, it is true, the 
description leaves something to be desired, as, for example, the bald 
reference to Gregory VII. as “ one of the greatest of the popes, labored 
for papal independence, died in exile.” One hardly sees in such a 
description the real Hildebrand. In several cases we should also differ 
with the list of literature given. But such criticism is not vital, and 
the book deserves a hearty reception. S. M. 


Elijah and Elisha, Prophets of Israel. By Rev. Ronald G. 
Macintyre, B.D. (“Bible Class Primers” Series, edited by 
Professor Salmond.) Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, no date. Pp. 
112 and map. $0.20. 

The author had a difficult task, to present, from the traditional 
point of view, the careers of these extraordinary forerunners of the 
prophetic teachers of Israel. He has succeeded in telling the story 
simply and graphically. His explanation of the difficulties would have 
been much simplified if he had been able to accept a legendary ele¬ 
ment in the narrative, but probably the Scotland for which this series 
is prepared is not yet ready to take such advanced ground. 

G. S. G. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, issues a second and 
enlarged edition of the Ethical Problem , by Dr. Paul Carus, which 
contains, besides the original three lectures, the entire controversy 
which sprang up about them (pp. xxiv-t-351; $0.50). 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, publish Methods and Problems of 
Spiritual Healing , by H. W. Dresser (pp. 10), in which an effort is 
made to state rationally the matter suggested by the subject of the 
book. The preface declares that the author’s purpose is quite as much 
to stimulate thought as to offer practical suggestions. The author 
does not in any way subscribe to the creed of the Christian scientists. 
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We have received from E. R. Herrick & Co., New York, the first 
volume of Gray’s Biblical Museum upon the Old Testament (pp. 1006, 
$2). It covers the books from Genesis to 2 Kings, and is revised by 
Rev. George M. Adams, D.D., and brings together a great amount of 
information. Especially valuable is the bibliography attached to vari¬ 
ous verses. The volume has little value for real students, for whom, 
indeed, it was not intended. For popular Bible study, however, it is 
not without usefulness. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, publish a translation by 
Sara Carr Upton of R6c6jac’s Essay on the Bases of the Mystic Knowl- 
edge (pp. xi + 287 ; $2.50). The book is divided into three parts, “The 
Absolute,” “ Symbols,” and “The Heart.” The point of view of the author 
is stated in his opening words, “The understanding does not include 
all the facts of consciousness in the field of its discursive work,” while 
“mysticism, on the other hand, claims to be able to know the 
unknowable without help from dialectics, and is persuaded that, by 
means of love and will, it reaches a point to which thought, unaided, 
cannot attain. What is there in common between this state of con¬ 
sciousness called‘mystic’ and definite consciousness or knowledge?” 
The volume is one of soberness, and is likely to be valuable as an anti¬ 
dote to materialistic thought. 

The present discussion in England over ritualism has already pro¬ 
duced a considerable literature, but probably no book is marked by 
sounder learning than that of the volume of essays just issued by A. 
M. Fairbairn, Catholicism: Roman and Anglican (London : Hodder & 
Stoughton ; New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899 ; pp. xii + 481; 
$2). The volume discusses the churches and the ideal of religion: 
“Catholicism and the Apology for the Faith,” “Catholicism and Reli¬ 
gious Thought,” “Catholicism and Historical Criticism,” “Reason and 
Religion,” “Cardinal Manning and the Catholic Revival,” “Anglo- 
Catholicism: the Old and the New,” “The Foundation of Belief” (a 
critique of Mr. Balfour), “Some Recent English Theologians” (a cri¬ 
tique of Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort, Jowett, and Hatch), and 
“ Oxford and Jowett.” Especially interesting to the student of the 
New Testament is Dr. Fairbairn’s sympathetic essay upon Hatch. 

The Isles and Shrines of Greece , by Samuel J. Barrows (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1898; 8vo), is no systematic treatise, as the title 
might lead one to infer, but a delightful description of the author’s 
own travels in Greece. Mr. Barrows traveled rather more extensively 
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than the ordinary visitor to Greece, who contents himself with Athens, 
Corinth, Mycenae and Tiryns, Olympia*, and Delphi. He visited a 
number of the Ionian islands, went up into Thessaly, and had the rare 
privilege of participating in the excursion through the Peloponnesus 
and the Cyclades conducted each year by the incomparable Dr. Dorp- 
feld, first secretary of the German Archaeological Institute in Athens. 
And these unusual opportunities were not lost upon Mr. Barrows. He 
took with him to Greece an extensive and intelligent acquaintance 
with Greek literature, history, and art, and above all an inexhaustible 
enthusiasm for everything Greek, ancient or modern. He proved a 
quick, sympathetic, and accurate observer of monuments, landscapes, 
customs, and people, and describes what he saw and heard in an easy, 
vivacious style, which carries the reader along from the first page of 
his book to the end. The illustrations are reproductions of the 
author’s own photographs, and are exceptionally good. 

In spite of a strong tendency toward diffuseness, this book fur¬ 
nishes the best available description of the Greece of today, as it 
appears to the cultivated traveler. Even the specialist will find it 
pleasant and instructive to traverse the ground with Mr. Barrows as 
his companion, and to get through him occasional glimpses into the 
world of Greek archaeologists. Ddrpfeld is his oracle, and he repro¬ 
duces with unquestioning faith the theories supported by this great 
interpreter of Greek monuments. 

The Bible Institute Colportage Association of Chicago, of which D. L. 
Moody is president, has issued a unique edition of the New Testament, 
called The Marked New Testament. It reproduces the authorized text 
and underlines certain passages and marks them on the side with red 
ink, or by a hand printed in red ink. The idea is certainly unique, and 
will be of undoubted service to evangelists. In choosing the passages 
which are marked the editors have limited themselves, as they say, to 
those which “make plain God’s way of salvation through Christ. 
They deal exclusively with this subject in its various phases — the 
divinity and death of Jesus Christ, repentance, faith, obedience, etc.— 
and are not spread over a variety of topics.” The texts thus marked 
have been examined by representatives of different denominations, and 
the plan is approved by prominent men in England. 

A comparison of the texts will show that they have been selected 
on the basis of a somewhat extreme evangelical theology and literal 
use of the Scripture, and one hardly sees why certain of the 
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passages were omitted and certain added. A passage like Mark i: 40 
and 41, where Jesus cleanses the leper, is marked, but few passages 
from the teaching of Jesus itself are mentioned. In the gospels an 
almost constant use is made of the words spoken by Jesus while per¬ 
forming miracles of healing. The selection of passages in Galatians 
is also somewhat unexpected, although the limitation of the purpose 
perhaps will account for this. 

On the whole, it must be said that the selections marked are likely 
to be of use, and the criticisms which could be passed upon them 
would largely be made from a radically different point of view as to 
the proper use of the Scripture. And, in addition, the New Testa¬ 
ment is so full of helpful sayings that it is far more difficult to decide 
what to leave out than what to admit in a collection of choice passages. 


(JBueatuma antt anstoem 


(1) To a minister who reads the Greek and has at his command two 
or three good lexicons of New Testament Greek , would M. B. Vincent's 
u Word Studies in New Testament ” be an additional help? (2)‘Are 
there any good works on biblical psychology? Name two or three of the 
best works. (3) Where can I get Chrysostom's Homilies on New Tes¬ 
tament in English ? 

(1) Dr. Vincent’s work would be helpful, but is, unfortunately, expen¬ 
sive. (2) Probably as good as any is Laidlaw, The Bible Doctrine of 
Man. But no scientific psychology can be formed from the Bible. 
(3) Of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE JEWS BETWEEN 444 
AND 160 B. C. 


By Professor Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


I. Influences which determiTied the social life of Judaism .—The 
Babylonian exile and the influences which grew out of it 
transformed the social life as fundamentally as they did the 
faith of the Hebrew race. The destruction of the ancient 
Judean state brought the scattered remnants of the nation into 
intimate and continued contact with the dominant peoples of the 
Semitic world. A certain amount of imitation was inevitable. 
In many cases the foreign influences were negative rather than 
positive. Above all the changed conditions made necessary a 
fundamental reconstruction of society. The revolutionizing 
changes, however, did not come until the last century of the 
Persian period, when the walls of Jerusalem had been rebuilt by 
Nehemiah, and when, for the first time since the disaster of 586 
B. C., large bodies of Jews from the dispersion came back, as 
did the expedition under Ezra, to swell the numbers of the poor, 
struggling community in Judah. Then was promulgated in 
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Palestine the fully developed priestly law, which had gradually 
taken form in the East, and which henceforth became the guid¬ 
ing norm of Judaism. 

Long centuries of subjection to foreign masters, severe 
persecutions, and a protracted, almost mortal, struggle with the 
insistent, seductive culture of Greece completed the transforma¬ 
tion. The result was that, instead of the old Hebrew kingdom, 
with its king, nobility, middle and dependent classes, and social 
customs similar to those of other ancient Semitic states, there 
appeared the hierarchy, in which the political and social life of 
the community all centered about the temple. 

2. The historical sources .—The life of Judaism is reflected in a 
great variety of writings. Chief among these is the priestly 
code (preserved in the books of Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers), which was the constitution of the hierarchy. The 
chronicler in his ecclesiastical history of Jerusalem (i and 2 
Chronicles) has read so many of the social conditions of his 
own times into his account of the earlier that his work is a 
valuable source for information respecting the Jewish com¬ 
munity during the Greek period when he lived. The book of 
Joel and Zech., chaps. 9-14, contain many suggestive facts. 
Josephus has also preserved certain traditions which present 
vivid pictures of the life of the age ; but the fullest and most 
entertaining portrayal of society in Palestine about 200 B. C. is 
from the pen of the genial son of Sirach, and is found in the 
collection of his proverbs, translated into Greek by his grandson 
and known as the book of Ecclesiasticus. 

3. The social organization of the hierarchy . — Remnants of 
the old monarchical organization survived the Babylonian exile. 
At first the Persian government placed over the sub-province of 
Judah, Jews who were descendants of the royal Davidic line. 
At the time of the rebuilding of the temple, in 520 B. C.. the 
political expectations of the community centered in Zerubbabel, 
and the hope of raising him to the position of an independent 
king found open expression (Hag. 2:23; Zech. 6:9-14—restored 
text). Although this hope was never fulfilled, and the house of 
David soon sank to a position of insignificance (1 Chron., chap. 
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3), the authority of the secular nobility continued to be recog¬ 
nized. Nehemiah appealed to this class to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem; but side by side with heads of the leading lay 
families he found a priestly aristocracy, the influence of which 
was rapidly increasing. 

The promulgation of the priestly code hastened the process 
which had already begun, for it stripped the secular nobility of 
most of the authority which it had possessed, and transferred it 
to the priests. Remnants of the ancient monarchical aristocracy 
survived during the succeeding centuries, and appear to have 
ultimately found partial recognition in the “Gerousia,” or 
assembly of the elders, to which all important questions which 
concerned the nation were later referred ; but during the two cen¬ 
turies following the work of Nehemiah and Ezra the supreme 
civil, as well as religious, authority was exercised by the priests. 

While the Jews were ruled by foreign masters, and all their 
attention was focused on the temple, and their energies were 
devoted to observing the law, it was inevitable that the head of 
the temple service should become the ruler of the community 
as well. The Jerusalem priesthood showed themselves as ready 
to assume the temporal power as did their fellow-ecclesiastics in 
ancient Egypt and Phoenicia or in mediaeval Rome. The 
Jewish high priests, like the kings of old, were anointed, wore 
the purple, enjoyed royal honors, and were recognized as the 
head of the community by its foreign masters. The only 
limitations to their power were the obligations which their nation 
owed to its conquerors, and the will of the people, which the 
heads of the hierarchy rarely opposed. 

Naturally the immediate members of the family of the high 
priest shared the authority and prestige of their head, so that 
they became the most prominent representatives of the priestly 
aristocracy. Next to them were the priests, the desendants of 
those who had ministered at the pre-exilic Jerusalem temple. 
Under them was the class known as the Levites. They appear 
to have been the descendants of the priests who had been 
associated with the high places abolished at the reformation of 
Josiah (Ezek. 44 : 10-14). In time this class included : (1) those 
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who were assigned to the less attractive duties in connection 
with the general temple service, as, for example, the preparation 
of the showbread (i Chron. 9: 32); (2) the doorkeepers, and 
(3) the singers or temple musicians. 

Among the public officials in the hierarchy the chronicler 
mentions still another class, the Nethinim, “the given/’ and 
the children of Solomon’s servants (Ezra 2:43-58). Tradition 
states, and their general designations confirm the assertion, 
that they were descended from the slaves who had originally 
been presented to the temple. They stood at the bottom of the 
social ladder, and to them were assigned the most menial duties 
in connection with the temple service. 

The authority of the high priests seems to have been accepted 
unquestioningly by the people, for it was strengthened by the 
religious instincts and by the intense devotion to the law which 
was the dominant characteristic of Judaism. Although only a few, 
like Simon the Just, used their influence to improve the condi¬ 
tion of the community, the masses continued to revere the office, 
irrespective of the character of the man who held it. The great 
and imperative demands made upon the resources of the people 
in behalf of the priests and temple servants by the law would 
have been branded as grinding despotism and extortion in a civil 
state, but in the hierarchy they were taken as a matter of course, 
and the thought of complaint seems to have been entirely absent 
from the popular mind. 

Fear the Lord and glorify his priest; 

And give him his portion, even as it is commanded you : 

The first fruits of the trespass offering and the gift of the shoulders, 

And the sacrifice of sanctification, and the first fruits of holy things, 

was the advice of such a representative and broad-minded man 
as the son of Sirach (Ecclus. 7:31). 

4. The aristocracy of learning .—The same conditions which 
molded Judaism created, in addition to the priestly, still another 
type of aristocracy—that of learning. The law, before which 
all bowed, and which was the one acknowledged source of author¬ 
ity in the Jewish community, required not only priests and 
Levites to carry out its injunctions, but also specialists to 
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interpret and further expand it. Naturally the men who stood in 
such a close and important relation to the law as did the scribes 
were, like the priests, regarded with reverence by the masses. 
They soon attracted to their ranks the abler men in the community 
who did not by the accident of birth belong to the priestly nobil¬ 
ity. In the minds of the people they soon came to occupy the 
position of authority, as the interpreters of Jehovah's will, which 
the prophets held in earlier days. Being interpreters of the law, 
it was inevitable that cases should be referred to the scribes for 
decision, so that in time they were recognized, side by side with 
the priests, as the authorized judges of the community. 

Although the fact is not generally recognized during this 
age, the third great class of teachers in ancient Israel, the wise 
men or sages, turned scribes. The sayings of the son of Sirach, 
who was himself one of the last distinguished representatives of 
the wisdom school, reveal the gradual transformation. Describ¬ 
ing the ideal wise man-scribe, he states that 

He will seek out the hidden meaning of proverbs, 

And be conversant in dark sayings of parables. 

He will show forth the instruction which he has been taught; 

And will glory in the law of the covenant of the Lord (39:3, 8). 

Elsewhere he remarks: 

The wisdom of the scribe comes by opportunity of leisure; 

And he who has little business shall become wise (28 :24). 

His exhortations to * 4 glorify the priest, ,, and to 44 let all your 
discourse be in the law of the Most High” (7:31; 9:15), are 
in striking contrast to the earlier apathetic attitude of the wise 
toward the ritual. He goes so far as to identify wisdom with 
the law: 

All wisdom is the fear of the Lord ; 

And in all wisdom is the doing of the law (19:20). 

His teachings recall that of another wise man-scribe, who belongs 
to the same period : 

> Fear God and keep his commandments; 

For this is the whole duty of man (Eccles. 12:13^). 

Although originally their realm of thought and methods were 
so different, the fusion of the sage and scribe was easy, since 
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both were students of the inherited lore of the past, and both 
were popular teachers of the masses. Since the law was regarded 
by later Judaism as a complete rule for human conduct, it was 
but natural that the sage should in part abandon the proverbs 
and “parables of the ancients” for the Torah. 

Standing before the people as the representatives of the 
earlier prophets and sages, the scribes were regarded with great 
veneration by the masses. They were the ones who were sought 
for in the council of the people, who occupied the seats of honor 
in the assembly, and who sat in the public tribunal (Ecclus. 
38:33). In general, the exalted position of influence which was 
assigned to them was well deserved, for they were the faithful, 
untiring teachers, who in time thoroughly instructed the origi¬ 
nally ignorant Jewish community in the details of its complex 
law. 

5. The position and occupations of the masses. — Looked down 
upon and almost despised by the learned, who were blessed with 
“opportunity of leisure,” were those who “maintain the fabric 
of the world, whose prayer is the handiwork of their craft” 
(Ecclus. 38 : 34). Condescendingly, almost pityingly, the son of 
Sirach speaks of those “ who hold the plow, who glory in the 
shaft of the goad, who drive oxen and are occupied in their 
labors, whose heart is upon turning their furrows, and whose 
wakefulness is to give their heifers their fodder” (38:25, 26). 
In the same manner he refers to “the artificer and workmaster 
who pass their time by night as by day, who cut gravings of sig¬ 
nets, who set their heart to preserve likeness in their portraiture, 
and who are wakeful to finish their work” (38:27). He also 
describes the smiths “who wrestle in the heat of their furnaces, 
with the clang of hammers always in their ears,” and the potters 
“who sit at their work and turn the wheel about with their feet, 
who fashion the clay with their arms and apply their hearts to 
finish the glazing” (38: 28-30). He recognizes that 

Without these a city would not be inhabited. 

And men would not sojourn nor walk up and down therein ; 

but for them are none of the privileges and honors enjoyed by 
the scribes (38: 32, 33). 
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Physicians are found, but they have only half won the confi¬ 
dence of the community. The liberal son of Sirach urges that 

The Lord created medicines out of the earth; 

And a prudent man will have no disgust at them (38: 4). 

He recommends taking careful precautions to prevent disease, 
and, when it comes, first to apply home remedies ; but if these are 
ineffective, to call in the doctors (38:9-12). He appears to 
trust as much in their prayers as in their prescriptions, and sagely 
remarks in conclusion: 

He that sins before his Maker, 

Let him fall into the hands of the physician (38 : 14, 15). 

Apothecaries were also found to cooperate with the doctors in 
healing the ills of humanity (Ecclus. 38:8). 

Commerce was still regarded with suspicion by the religious 
teachers of Israel. Business in the East, of the past as of the 
present, was conducted in accordance with very questionable 
principles: 

A merchant shall hardly keep from wrong-doing; 

And a huckster shall not be acquitted of sin (Eccles. 26:29). 

6. Social conditions .— On the whole, the relations between the 
different classes within the Jewish community were normal and 
friendly. The priestly and learned aristocracy, instead of prey¬ 
ing upon the masses without giving anything in return, were their 
servants and teachers. Religion bound all classes together and 
brought them into close and constant contact with each other. 
Devotion to the law and the acquisition of learning, not wealth, 
were the dominant motives in the state. At the same time it 
was not entirely free from those social disorders which are espe¬ 
cially flagrant in the Orient. “ Presents and gifts blinded the 
eyes of the wise ” (20 : 29). “ Poor men were a pasture for the 

rich” (Ecclus. 13 : 19). Judges often perverted the cause of the 
denfenseless, and there was no court of appeal. 

In public questions the will of the majority was made known 
through the general assembly, which was convened whenever 
necessity required. The high priests rarely took action in 
important matters without consulting this body, and do not 
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appear to have ever directly opposed its decisions. Thus this 
institution, which became very prominent in the life of Judaism, 
conserved the popular liberties and democratic ideas which had 
distinguished the ancient Hebrew state from all other oriental 
societies. Freedom of thought and expression was never 
restricted, so that the religion of Jehovah was ever open to new 
ideas and development. 

7. Family life .—The law jealously guarded the purity of the 
home life. Monogamy was taken for granted, and no examples 
of polygamy are given. In the midst of almost universal corrup¬ 
tion, the Jews were conspicuous for their social morality. The 
complete joy of trustful companionship, based upon equality 
between husband and wife, was, however, unknown. The wife, 
like the children and household slaves, was the absolute posses¬ 
sion of her husband. If she did not please her lord, he had the 
right to divorce her at a moment’s notice. The writers of the 
age have little to say about love between husband and wife. 
Marriage was regarded as a business contract, and “happy was 
the husband of a good wife” (Ecclus. 26: 1). “The beauty of 
a good wife was the ordering of her husband’s house” (Ecclus. 
26:16). 

The grace of a wife will delight her husband ; 

And her knowledge will fatten his bones. 

A silent woman is a gift of the Lord; 

And there is nothing worth so much as a well-instructed soul. 

A modest woman is grace upon grace; 

And there is no price worthy of a continent soul (Ecclus. 26:13-15). 

Kept, as they were, in comparative ignorance, treated as 
children and regarded as personal property, it is not strange that 
many of them were malicious, quarrelsome, given to gossip, and 
sometimes addicted to drink and unchaste (Ecclus. 25:16—26; 
26:5-12). 

The suggestions, which the son of Sirach gives, of the rela¬ 
tions between fathers and their children are not altogether ideal. 
It was an age when parental affection found expression chiefly 
in discipline. “Stripes and correction are wisdom at every sea¬ 
son” (22:6), was the prevailing principle in education. 
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An unbroken horse becomes stubborn ; 

And a son left at large becomes headstrong. 

Indulge your child, and he will make you afraid ; 

Play with him, and he will grieve you. 

Laugh not with him, lest you have sorrow with him; 

And you gnash your teeth in the end. 

Give him no liberty in his youth, 

And beat him on his sides while he is a child, 

Lest he grow stubborn and be disobedient toward you (30:9-13). 

The education which the Jewish boys received was well cal¬ 
culated to make them tyrants in turn. The slaves shared with 
the children the rigor of the stern home rule: 

Bread, discipline, and work for a slave; 

Yoke and thong will bow the neck ; 

And for an evil servant there are racks and torture (33:24, 26) 

8. Social intercourse .—These glimpses into the family life 
indicate that, unless he was by nature a tyrant, the man, who was 
absolute master of his domestic domain, found little relaxation 
or pleasure in the life of his home. Debarred by false social and 
educational ideas from free companionship with his wife and 
children, he found it in the company of his equals. Men 
attended to the social functions, while their wives stayed at 
home and toiled. Beside the city gates, in the temple court, or 
among the bazars they gossiped, discussed politics, and arranged 
matrimonial alliances—in a very businesslike and unromantic 
fashion — for their sons and daughters. 

Emulating the example of their foreign masters, they occa¬ 
sionally gave elaborate banquets to their friends in order to fur¬ 
ther their personal ends or pay off their social debts. The 
wisdom writers of the period present a detailed code of etiquette 
to be observed at these great social events. Some of their 
injunctions are worthy of repeating: 

When you sit at a great table be not greedy ; 

And say not, Many are the things upon it. 

Stretch not out your hand toward whatever you see ; 

And thrust not your fingers into the dish. 

Consider your neighbor’s liking by your own ; 

And be discreet in every point. 
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Eat as a man those things which are set before you ; 

And eat not greedily, lest you be disliked. 

Be first to leave off for manners’ sake; 

And be not insatiable, lest you give offense. 

Pour not out talk when there is a performance of music, 

And display not your wisdom out of season (Ecclus. 31:12, 14-17; 32 : 4). 

As in later times, one was chosen from the assembly to be the 
ruler of the feast and to see that the wants of each one of the 
guests were anticipated (Ecclus. 32:1). Even the stern, ortho¬ 
dox Jews relaxed on these occasions and enjoyed themselves. 
In the midst of his solemn moralizing the son of Sirach pauses to 
remark feelingly that, 

As a signet of carbuncle in a setting of gold, 

So is a concert of music in a banquet of wine. 

As a signet of emerald in a work of gold, 

So is a strain of music with pleasant wine (35 :5, 6). 

In the oft-recurring religious festivals, which under the 
priestly law were observed with great display and splendor, 
the social instincts of the community also found expression. 
Not only the men, but also at certain of the great feasts, like 
that of Tabernacles, the women and children, came up to Jerusa¬ 
lem, and for a week lived in booths, feasted, worshiped, visited, 
and undoubtedly, under the shadow of the temple, relaxed a 
little the severe regime of the home life. Priests, scribes, and 
people united as one great family, and all felt again the common 
bond of race and religion. 

9. The elements of strength and weakness in Jewish life .—This 
general survey has revealed the elements of weakness in Juda¬ 
ism which the teachings and work of Jesus brought out into still 
stronger contrast. The civil authority given to the priests con¬ 
stituted a danger which they were not able to resist and still 
retain intact their purity of character and purpose. The ven¬ 
eration with which the common people regarded the scribes 
tended to make them in time proud and hypocritical. The 
home life failed to give to the husband, the wife, and the chil¬ 
dren that rest and inspiration which are absolutely necessary for 
the development of the noblest and broadest characters. The 
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habits of selfishness formed there by the men undoubtedly 
explain in part why the Jews are so selfish in their relations 
to other peoples, and why they were content to enjoy their 
superior religious enlightenment without endeavoring to impart 
it to their neighbors. Furthermore, any social organization 
which devotes its entire energies to a round of religious exer¬ 
cises is not performing its duty in the great family of nations. 
Jewish society lacked the spirit of altruism, and the inspiration 
of a noble purpose, and as a result tended to become petty, 
mean, and sordid. 

Compared, however, with the social life of other civilized 
nations of that period, as, for example, the Greek, that of the 
Jews was conspicuous for its purity and simplicity. In an age 
when it was the fashion to be treacherous, and to pander to the 
rich and influential, the Jews maintained a comparatively high 
ideal of justice, honor, and personal freedom. The rights and 
liberties of the individual were sacredly guarded. The love and 
reverence for learning were marked characteristics, not only of 
the favored classes, but also of the masses. Honest toil in any 
field of activity was recognized, and not looked upon as in itself 
degrading, as it was among the Greeks and Romans. Although 
Jewish social life during these centuries was by no means perfect 
in every respect, it satisfied the needs of the face at the stage in 
its development when it was most sorely tested, first by contact 
with the alluring life of the Greeks, and later by the bitter perse¬ 
cutions of Antiochus Epiphanes. To the astonishment of the 
world, Judaism emerged triumphant, thereby demonstrating that 
it possessed enduring elements of strength. 
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THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF JUDAISM FROM EZRA TO 
THE MACCABEES. 


By Rev. Theo. G. Soares, Ph.D., 
Galesburg, Ill. 


The period under discussion is that of the establishment of 
Judaism. Perhaps all the ideas of the developed Jewish faith 
can be traced back to the prophets. Certainly they only received 
their full development from the later rabbis. But the distinctive 
characteristics of Judaism first become perfectly clear and attain 
definite form in the three centuries between Ezra and the Macca¬ 
bees. It is here that the distinctive institutions of Judaism — the 
law, the sacred literature, the elaborations of worship—become 
clearly recognized. It is here that ethical monotheism, as dis- 
inguished from tribal henotheism, becomes the conception of 
the Jewish people, and the peculiar relation of the Jew to God 
becomes defined. And it is here that certain special religious 
beliefs come into prominence, which before were vague and 
generally unrealized. 

I. RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 

I. The divine law .— The basis and explanation of Judaism 
is the conception of the law. Israel believed that she had 
received directly from Jehovah not only that law which was the 
fundamental constitution of the land, but even the statutes 
which governed the life of the individual in its minutest details. 
And it was in the fifth and fourth centuries B. C. that this con¬ 
ception of the law became the Jewish faith. This is historically 
true upon any theory of the origin and authorship of the Mosaic 
codes. Whether the entire pentateuchal law came, according to 
the tradition, from Moses himself; or whether the Levitical legis¬ 
lation was altogether the product of the exile; or whether, as is 
perhaps most probable, the different strata of laws which appear 
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in the Pentateuch represent different codifications of the common 
law of the land and of the priestly customs of the temple, as 
they developed through the centuries, it still remains historically 
clear that the full acceptance and observance of the Levitical 
legislation must be dated from the time of Ezra. The law may 
have been old and forgotten; it may have been a brand-new 
invention; or it may have been the old and the new, developed 
from the Mosaic beginnings. In any case, its significance for 
Israel begins with its solemn promulgation by the scribe from 
Babylon, and its solemn acceptance by the people in 444 B. C. 

Henceforth the Jews are the people whose laws have come 
from God himself. Their lives are not regulated by the tyran¬ 
nical decrees of a monarch, nor even by the sage deliverances 
of elders and judges. God has set the limits to their acts, and 
the sanctions of justice are all divine. 

This was still the conception of the law as it developed after 
Ezra. No body of jurisprudence can be stationary. New con¬ 
ditions demand new enactments. One of the strangest and most 
interesting facts about the history of the Jews is that they suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading themselves that even these later legislative 
provisions were from the hand of Moses. The Levitical law had 
to be interpreted and applied. This duty fell to the scribes, the 
new class of teaching priests, successors of Ezra. As the inter¬ 
pretations and applications increased, they constituted in them¬ 
selves a developed legislation. This, however, was not written, 
but came down from scribe to scribe as the oral law. Tradition 
soon ascribed this to the great lawgiver, and thus raised it to an 
equal authority with the original legislation. 

The religious idea of the Jews from the fifth century B. C. 
was determined by this pervasive law, which hedged about the 
people. It set them aside as a holy people; it laid upon them 
the obligation of spiritual cleanliness; it brought every act of 
life into relation with the divine. 

2. The sacred canon .— Side by side with the idea of a God- 
given law was that of a God-given literature. The tradition that 
ascribes to Ezra so large a part in the gathering and editing of 
the prophetic books must have in it at least the truth that from 
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his time the value of the sacred writings began to be clearly 
seen. In the third century, at least, as Ecclesiasticus witnesses, 
it was felt that prophecy had ceased. God’s message to Israel 
was a past message. Next in importance to his written law, the 
Jew placed the writings of those wondrous men of old who had 
prefaced their deliverances with, 41 Thus saith the Lord.” The 
influence upon the religious idea of the people of this collecting 
and (with some allowance one may even say) canonizing of their 
sacred books must have been by no means inconsiderable. It 
dignified them as a religious people; it centered their pride and 
interest upon a great ethical literature; it taught them to learn 
God’s will, not by the dark sayings of an oracle, nor by the 
auguries of a priest, but by the words of righteousness that men 
of God in other days had spoken. 

There is no evidence that the text of the sacred books was 
regarded with that peculiar and indeed morbid reverence which 
characterized the Judaism of much later times. But it is clear 
that the prophetic books were regarded with a reverence that 
had not been accorded to the living authors. Thus even in the 
fourth century the Jews had begun to be “the people of a book.” 

3. The synagogue .— If the law made Judaism, it did so 
through the synagogue. This institution seems to have grown 
up in the exile, in the absence of the temple, as a recognized 
meeting place. The incense of prayer seems to have taken the 
place of the heavy smoke from the golden censer. In Ezekiel 
and Daniel prayer has a far more important place than in the 
earlier writings. After the return the synagogue kept its place 
among the Jews. During the centuries after Ezra it became in 
every village the important center for scribal instruction. 
Through the synagogues the minute applications of the law 
descended to the humblest Jew. While the saying is undoubtedly 
later that, wherever ten Jews lived there should be a synagogue, 
it was in this period that the synagogues began to multiply in 
the villages and to afford a rallying point for the dispersed Jews 
in foreign communities. And, notwithstanding the petty quib r 
blings of legal casuists and the tendency to formalism in the 
prayers, the synagogue, where the law and the prophets were 
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read and where prayer was wont to be made, must have been a 
potent force for the moral instruction and spiritual advancement 
of the people. 

II. JEHOVAH AND THE JEW. 

1. The universality of God .— It is a vexed question whether 
the prophets were strictly monotheists. It is certain that in the 
pre-exile the people at the best were only henotheists. Isaiah, 
Micah, even the prophet of the exile, compare Jehovah with 
other gods, to the infinite disparagement of the latter. It was 
probably only a figure of speech to express the nothingness of 
the gods of the heathen. But to the people, Baal of Tyre, 
Asshur of Nineveh, Nebo of Babylon were as real, though not as 
kind, as Jehovah of Israel. The ultimate result of the prophetic 
teachings could only be a pure ethical monotheism. But that 
result was not achieved until the Jew was carried from the land 
of his God to find that God still in Babylon; till the punishment 
of the captivity and the providence of the return convinced him 
that he had not suffered because his God was weak, but because 
his God was righteous; and until the fulfilment of the reiterated 
warnings of the prophets proved that a single hand guided the 
course of human history. 

The Jews comfortably located in Babylon remained there 
with perfect equanimity, for Jehovah was God of the whole earth. 
The Jew of the Greek period could leave his native land for 
commercial reasons, confident that Jehovah would still be with 
him in Antioch or Alexandria. The love of Zion, which Psalms 
42 and 137 express, still existed among the dispersed Jews, but 
it was no longer the passion of a people separated from its 
God. 

Thus in the days when the power of Israel was least her 
thought of God was greatest. He was not now the tribal deity, 
with jurisdiction over a little land. He was God of the whole 
earth, and Israel, wherever scattered, was his peculiar people. 

2. The religious status of the Jew. — With the definite accept¬ 
ance of the universality of God, a change took place in the Jew’s 
conception of his own religious status. He was no longer simply 
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the favorite of his own God, as the Moabite of his, and the 
Syrian of his. The Jew was the favorite of the only God, united 
with him by covenant, and all other peoples were without the 
divine mercy. This conception produced already in the third 
century that religious pride that has been the curse of Judaism. 
“We have Abraham to our father,** and the children of Abraham 
are the children of God. It produced also that peculiar type of 
missionary activity which still retains its name, “proselytism.** 
To be a heathen was to be accursed. The heathen must become 
a Jew, must submit to the mark of the covenant, must accept the 
national laws of an alien race even when living in his own land. 
He must become a proselyte, for only thus could he have any 
relation with the only God. 

The prophets had always believed that the divine principles 
which they enunciated should attain universal recognition, that 
all nations should learn from Zion, and Jehovah should be uni¬ 
versally acknowledged. But these were the mountain-top visions 
of a few men. The Jews of the law interpreted these great 
prophecies that all men should be circumcised, and everyone 
should pay the half shekel of the sanctuary, and the sacrifices of 
the nations should smoke upon the temple altars of Jerusalem. 

This striking Judaic exclusiveness might have been modified 
in the third and second centuries under the influence of Hellen¬ 
ism. The liberalizing which took place among the Jews of 
Alexandria might have been paralleled in Palestine. Two causes 
frustrated this development and made Judaism more Judaic than 
ever. The one was the utter worldliness of the Hellenizing high 
priests and the profligacy of those Jews who adopted the Greek 
ideas. The other was the persecution of Antiochus, which pro¬ 
duced the nationalist revival, and definitely removed Palestinian 
theology from the influence of Hellenic thought. 

3. The individual's relation to God .— A better influence of the 
larger conception of God must not be overlooked. Jehovah, the 
tribal deity, was supposed to be the champion of the tribe, 
irrespective of ethical relations. Even in the bitter days of the 
end of the kingdom, Jeremiah could not persuade the people 
that Jehovah would not stand by his city and save them, just 
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because he was their God. For the God to abandon his people 
seemed as unreasonable as for their king to abandon them. 
Jehovah’s destiny and prestige were linked with Israel’s. 

The conception of the universal God and his legal require¬ 
ments of holiness changed all this. In the days of the second 
temple it was no longer a single stirring sermon of Isaiah that 
taught the holiness of God. Every sacrifice that the Jew must 
offer for his sin, and especially the great annual day of atone¬ 
ment, were constant reminders of the fact. And while the Jews 
were more passionately national than ever, they had lost the 
tribal bonds. Jehovah was not the tribal deity, who belonged 
to them. He was the universal God, who had chosen them. A 
new individual and ethical relation—that which first became 
prominent in Jeremiah and Ezekiel — had now become estab¬ 
lished. And every sacrifice confirmed it. This, indeed, was the 
best work of the law. But the ritual was stronger than the 
ethical. And still to the mass of the Jews Jehovah was prac¬ 
tically, though never again theoretically, a mere national God. 

III. RELIGIOUS DOCTRINES. 

1. The idea of angels .—A belief in good angels, at all events, 
is found in the earlier Scriptures. They appear in the E narra¬ 
tive of the Hexateuch, in the “burning ones” of Isa., chap. 6; 
probably also in “the sons of God” of Gen., chap. 6. Job, on 
account of uncertainty of date, cannot be quoted for the pre-exile. 

A developed belief in angels is likely to be found only in con¬ 
junction with a belief in a supreme God. If there be innumerable 
deities, none is so great and unapproachable that a supernatural 
hierarchy between him and man is felt to be necessary. And if 
there be good and bad deities, or if the deities be subject to the 
passions of anger and revenge, then the evil of the world is suf¬ 
ficiently accounted for, and the idea of bad angels does not arise. 
When, however, God is conceived to be universal and holy, the 
thought of angels is almost inevitable. The supreme monarch 
must have messengers to do his bidding, and the evil of the 
world must have a dark spirit to account for it. 

It is thus altogether natural that the Persian religion should 
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have a developed angelology. And it is significant that the Jew 
came into contact with Zoroastrianism at the same time that he 
was attaining to his own conception of the universality of God. 
That the Jewish angelology is adopted from the Persian cannot be 
maintained, in view of the references noted above. But that the 
Persian ideas had a very strong influence upon the Jews would 
seem highly probable. The elaborate angelic hierarchy of the 
apocryphal books is very largely Persian. 

The belief in demons developed together with that of angels. 
Already by the time of the chronicler a very definite idea of 
Satan is evident. There is no clear reference to an evil spirit, 
in the later sense of the term, in any writing before the exile. 
The writer of Gen., chap. 3, had no thought of a devil in his 
mind. “The satan” (the adversary) makes his appearance in 
the book of Job as at least not an intruder in the assemblage of 
the celestial sons of God. While he is not without malevolence, 
he is simply a servant of God, permitted to make an experiment 
upon a saint. In 1 Chron. 21:1 the developed conception of 
the satan shows him as the originator of temptation. A com¬ 
parison of this passage with its parallel, 2 Sam. 24: 1, indicates 
at once the great change that had taken place in the idea of evil. 

The Jews did not accept the Persian dualism. The good 
spirit and the evil spirit were never thought of as on the same 
plane. The Jewish devil was a rebellious angel with a horde of 
powerful followers, through whom he vexed the children of men. 
Many ideas which formerly attached to the heathen gods passed 
over to the devils. In like manner, in the early church, the 
gods of Greece and Rome were supposed to have been evil 
spirits. In the Septuagint Batficov is used in reference to the 
idols of the heathen (Ps. 105 : 5 ; Deut. 32 : 17 ; Isa. 65:11. This 
last is particularly interesting, as the word is used for Gad, 
the goddess of fortune). By the time of the book of Tobit, 
Jewish fancy had begun to revel in the deeds of good and evil 
spirits, and many of them had received appropriate names. 

2. The idea of immortality .— It would be rash to say that Israel 
had no idea of immortality before the exile. But the idea was 
certainly vague. Sheol was but a shadowy world. There is not 
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a trace of any effect of Egyptian ideas of the future life in any 
of the Hebrew writings. It has often been suggested that 
Moses, realizing the non-ethical character of the Egyptian 
belief, was careful not to teach it to the Israelites. The fact is 
rather, perhaps, that Hebrew thought was not sufficiently specu¬ 
lative before the times of the sages, and the prophetic energies 
were so thoroughly concentrated on the reformation of existing 
conditions that there was little opportunity for the development 
of the idea of immortality. If the last redactions of the law 
come from the fifth century, there is still no reference to a 
future state. The sanctions of the Levitical law belong wholly 
to the present. The book of Job, as it has the first reference to 
the satan, so gives the first gleams of a belief in personal 
immortality. In the struggle of the mind with the present prob¬ 
lem of evil, the possibility of a future readjustment breaks forth. 

Again, it is significant that, as Israel was developing for her¬ 
self a great theological doctrine, she came in contact with a 
faith in which that doctrine had a central place. It is no dis¬ 
credit to the inspiration of the Hebrew religion to see some 
influence upon it of so pure a faith as that of Zoroaster. Not 
that the Hebrews borrowed ideas from the Persians, but, as 
Kuenen x has expressed it, “the germs which lay hidden in 
Judaism were fertilized by contact with a religion in which they 
had arrived at maturity.” 

The doctrine of immortality shows a decided development 
in this period. Particularly during the Syrian persecutions of 
the second century, the troubles of the unhappy Jews and the 
yearnings for justice brought into prominence the idea of another 
life, where the wrongs of earth should be righted. The Hebrew 
doctrine of immortality assumed a definitely ethical form (cf 
Dan. 12:2, 3), and henceforth was one of the most character¬ 
istic tenets of Judaism! 

3. The Messianic hope .— It is difficult to determine whether 
it existed. The Messianic ideal of the prophets had been a 
righteous king upon the throne of David. But the nation had 
lost its king. The line of David was in obscurity. The royal 

1 Religion of Israel , Vol. Ill, p. 63. 
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dignity had been transferred to the high-priesthood. The ideal 
of the nation had become ecclesiastical. There was no longer 
place for such a kingdom as Isaiah had imagined. It seems 
apparent from the Chronicles that the eyes of Judaism were upon 
the past. Israel's golden age had been the days of David and 
Solomon. There seemed no possibility that they could ever 
return. 

It is probable that the book of Daniel represents a revival of 
the Messianic hope in the times of the Maccabees. While there 
is doubtless much that is older in the book, its present form 
is probably from the second century. The persecutions had 
made a foreign yoke intolerable. The Maccabean rising had 
kindled anew the dreams of sovereignty. The hopes of the 
prophets returned. But between Zerubbabel and the Maccabees, 
from the loss of the last semblance of royal government until 
its glorious revival, the Messianic hope seems to have faded. 
That which underlies all the prophecies, that which animates all 
the later Judaism, in these three centuries of ecclesiastical 
dominance, seems to have had little power. 
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THE CHIEF LITERARY PRODUCTIONS IN ISRAEL, 
FROM EZRA TO THE MACCABEES. 1 


i. Three eschatologies: Joel , Isaiah , chaps. 24.-27 , and Zecha - 
n#A, chaps . p-/^.—The conviction is constantly becoming more 
certain that Joel is a very late writing and forms a transition to 
the apocalyptic productions of the latest times. The decisive 
data for determining its date are found in its historical back¬ 
ground and the nature of its religious and theological contents. 
The people have been scattered among the nations and the land 
divided up among the enemies of Israel; captive Israelites have 
been sold to the Greeks ; a strong feeling of indignation exists 
against Edom and Egypt; and northern Israel is nowhere men¬ 
tioned. These facts agree with conditions as they were after 586 
B. C. Moreover, the town and the temple have been rebuilt and 
Jerusalem surrounded with walls; and the government is adminis¬ 
tered by the “ elders.” These facts point to a time after 400 B. C. 
With this date agree Joel's religious ideas. He is not a preacher 
of repentance in the sense that the old prophets were; his call to 
repentance is mechanical and colorless; he lacks their denuncia¬ 
tions of specific sins, and speaks only of sin as an abstract thing. 
He expects a restoration of divine favor as a result of fasting, 
weeping, and wailing, and regards the meat-offering and the 
drink-offering as the pledge of the relation between Yahweh and 
Israel. The heathen exist solely as an occasion for Yahweh's 
wrath. In addition to these ideas, which are all of late origin, 
the vagueness of all his representations points to a late date. 
His presentation of the “day of Yahweh” is not concrete and 
specific as that of the earlier prophets; it includes in a general 
way all the ideas of his predecessors; it is wholly improbable 
that the first prophet of the day of Yahweh presented such a 
complete view of it as that his successors could do nothing more 
than take up and develop each some one phase of the idea. 

‘Translated and condensed from Wildeboer’s Die Litteratur des AUen Testa¬ 
ments by J. M. P. Smith, of the University of Chicago. 
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Joel’s book is a precursor of the Apocalypse. It rests wholly 
upon older prophecies, in the sense that it knew them through 
and through, and composed its eschatology upon the basis of 
them. It lacks the genuine prophetic inspiration, for its famous 
prophecy of the outpouring of the Spirit is really nothing more 
than a development of the thought to be found in Joel’s Bible, 
the Torah ( cf Numb. 11: 29). 

Isa ., chaps. 24-2J, originated at about the same time, i. e. f the 
second half of the Persian period. Vagueness and mystery are 
characteristic of these chapters also, and they are very difficult 
of interpretation ; sometimes the thought is concerned with the 
future, and again it suddenly returns to the present. For this 
reason scholars differ widely on the question of the date of this 
prophecy. 

As Joel’s prophecy was occasioned by the devastation 
wrought by a locust swarm, so this prophecy finds its definite 
starting-point in the depredations of Moab. In the world- 
judgment here announced Moab especially is to feel the power 
of Yahweh’s wrath. But wrath against Moab is merely the 
occasion for the prophet to unroll before us elevated and, in 
many respects, beautiful pictures of the final judgment which is 
to precede the glorious time of deliverance. 

That the prophecy is non-Isaianic is apparent from (1) the 
historical presuppositions. Isaiah had no reason for such feel¬ 
ing toward Moab ; neither could he speak of Israel as if it had 
groaned under a foreign yoke, nor of the hope of his brethren’s 
return from exile. (2) Isaiah’s expectations for the future are 
entirely different. He has no thought of the'punishment of “the 
host of the high ones on high ” (24 : 21, 23 ; 25 :6-8 ; 26 : 9); 
nor does he think of a resurrection of slain Israelites (26 : 19). 
27 : 13 is dependent upon n : 10, and the latter verse is itself 
late. (3) There is a wide difference between the style and 
language of Isaiah and that of these chapters. 

That it belongs in the second half of the Persian period is 
shown by the following facts : The author was a dweller in 
Jerusalem or its immediate vicinity ; the land, which is Judah, is 
devastated. The government is in the hands of the “ elders ” 
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and of foreigners. “From the islands of the sea” comes the 
report of Yahweh’s splendor. It is not improbable that this 
prophet thought of Alexander, as Deutero-Isaiah did formerly 
of Cyrus, as the instrument in Yahweh's hands of the destruction 
of the world-power that oppressed Israel. The writer is not a 
true prophet; he has no preaching of repentance, and his hope 
for the future is an eschatological dogma, without root in the 
present. His utterances also have a marked apocalyptic tone. 

Zech ., chaps . 9-14 , is a compendium of eschatology which, 
especially in chaps. 9 and 10, rests upon older prophecies 
and was written about 280 B. C., during the wars among the 
successors of Alexander. Arguments against the unity of this 
section, based chiefly on the presence of two superscriptions 
(9:1; 12:1), and on the different style and character of chaps. 
9 and 10, as compared with the remaining chapters, are incon¬ 
clusive in view of the freedom with which the collector of the 
“ Book of the Twelve Prophets ” treated superscriptions, and 
the fact that chaps. 9 and 10 had their origin at an earlier time, 
and have been merely edited by the author of this prophecy. 

The date of it is indicated by the reference to Greece as a 
world-power, the Levitical spirit breathing in the prophecy, the 
compilatory style, the fantastic Messianic hope, and the late 
coloring. The three shepherds (11:8) are the three world- 
empires which oppressed Israel before the appearance of the 
Greeks. Assyria (10 : 10 f.) is the apocalyptic name of Syria, 
and the reference is to the two rival kingdoms of the Seleucidae 
and the Ptolemies, somewhere between 306 and 278 B. C. The 
apocalyptic style is evident in the gloom which overshadows the 
thought and the dependence upon older prophecies, especially 
those of Jeremiah and Ezechiel. 

2. Hebrew wisdom: Proverbs , Song of Songs , and Ecclesiastes . a 
—Hebrew wisdom is of a practical sort; only rarely and in very 
late pieces does it pass over into speculation. Its standpoint 
was always more humanistic than national ; but the pre-exilic 
wise men are distinguished from their post-exilic successors by 

■Wildeboer puts the book of Job also in this period; but see the Biblical 
World, Vol. XI, p. 444. 
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the fact that the latter ally themselves much more closely to 
the legal Yahweh cultus, as it was more and more definitely pre¬ 
scribed in the Torah, so that finally 11 wise man” and “one 
skilled in the law” came to be synonymous terms. Hebrew 
wisdom of the speculative kind is found in Ecclesiastes, and 
in Prov. 8:22-31 appears the only specimen of metaphysics. 
These products of wisdom are an evidence of the one-sidedness 
of the representation which would completely characterize the 
post-exilic period by the term “legalism/* 

Proverbs , aside from the superscription in 1:1, makes no 
claim to be the work of one author ; it clearly consists of eight 
collections, each having its own superscription. These are not 
popular proverbs, but literary products brought into artistic form 
either by the collectors themselves or by their predecessors of 
similar tastes. The highest ethical motives are not set forth in 
Proverbs, but the practical and efficacious one, that men reap 
what they sow, is everywhere emphasized. 

The chronological order of the different collections was prob¬ 
ably: (1) 10:1—22:16; (2) 25-29; (3) 22:17—24:22; (4) 
24 : 23-34 ; (5) 1-9; (6) 30 and 31—apparently very late. The 
whole tone of Proverbs indicates unmistakably the post-exilic 
period ; there is no more reference to idolatry ; that the “ fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ” is unquestioned ; the 
universal point of view is everywhere taken, and the Torah 
and prophets are presupposed. The last collection and revi¬ 
sion probably date from the beginning of the Greek period, 
and the older collections from the second half of the Persian 
period. 

The Song of Songs is the best representative in Israelitish litera¬ 
ture of secular poetry. It treats of the strength of true love. 
That is all that can be said with certainty concerning its con¬ 
tents. It seems to be the work of one poet and to form a con¬ 
tinuous poem, but the various attempts to treat it as a drama 
cannot be called successful. It represents Solomon as attempt¬ 
ing to take the Shulammite into his harem ; but she remains true 
to her shepherd lover, escapes the attempt, and returns to her 
freedom. She will not be persuaded to a love which she feels 
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not in her heart. The poet thus pleads for the spontaneity and 
faithfulness of love. 

Budde explains it on the analogy of a popular Arabian cus¬ 
tom in Syria and Palestine. According to this it is a collection 
of wedding songs, sung on the wedding day and the seven fol¬ 
lowing days. During this week the young couple play the rdle 
of king and queen and receive the homage of the community. 
Thus the name Solomon is representative of royalty, and Shulam- 
mite is a similar name, given with reference to Abishag, of 
Shunem (i Kings 1:3ft.), the most beautiful maiden in Israel. 
Praise of the physical beauty of the bride is not unseemly in the 
Orient. The dark passage 7 : 1 ft. is to be thought of as an 
accompaniment to the sword-dance of the bride. 

The character of the language, which contains Persian and 
Greek words, and of the syntax, makes it probable that the poem 
comes from the Greek period. 

It secured a place in the canon, against great opposition, on 
account of the supposed authorship of Solomon and the usual 
allegorical interpretation. 

Ecclesiastes is a criticism of life from the standpoint of experi¬ 
ence. 11 Vanity of vanities ” is the result of the author’s reflec¬ 
tion, yet he continues to hope against hope and to hold fast to 
his faith in a righteous God. The book contains many contra¬ 
dictions and is one of the most difficult of interpretation in the 
Old Testament; to obviate its difficulties, many attacks upon its 
unity have been made—the most plausible one is that against 
12:9-14 ; but the arguments for throwing these passages out are 
not convincing. A definite influence of Greek philosophy upon 
the author cannot be shown; yet it is probable that the Grecian 
spirit of his times occasioned his skepticism. His divided state 
of mind would be quite natural in the Greek period before the 
days of the Maccabees. This date is confirmed also by the his¬ 
torical background of the book and by its language, which is very 
late Hebrew. The book teaches us how deeply faith in a right¬ 
eous God had rooted itself in Israelitish hearts ; the Old Testa¬ 
ment “ fear of God ” celebrates here its highest triumph. 

3. The Psalter .—This is a collection of 150 religious songs 
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gathered for liturgical use in the second temple. The present 
division into five books is partly historical and partly arbitrary. 
An original division into three parts — Book I, Books II and III, 
Books IV and V—may fairly represent the historical growth of 
the collection; the’ later divisions between II and III and 
between IV and V were made after the analogy of the five books 
of Moses. The superscriptions are the work of editors and are 
valueless as testimony concerning authorship. David, for 
instance, was much interested in music and in the Yahweh cul- 
tus ; but that he composed a great number of psalms is not 
hinted at in the oldest historical books ; neither does anyone 
after David’s time allude to one of his splendid songs. This 
conception of David’s authorship originated in a period when 
popular history was being transformed into church history; a 
beginning of this was made in the deuteronomic history, but its 
full development appears in the work of the chronicler, and for 
him David was the psalmist par excellence . 

The Psalter was a gradual growth and passed through the 
hands of more than one editor. This is evident (I) from the 
existence of duplicates; (2) the presence of Elohistic (Pss. 42— 
83 ; 108) and Yahwistic psalms—this indicates different editors 
rather than authors, because, for example, Ps. 14 is Yahwistic 
and Ps. 53, its duplicate, is Elohistic ; (3) the variations in the 
doxologies which close each of the books. 

The Psalter is plainly post-exilic; for(i) the Elohistic 
psalms originated in post-exilic days, when there grew up a reluc¬ 
tance to pronounce the holy name of God, and a strong, theo¬ 
retical monotheism preferred the general name Elohim ; (2) 
fiJHOb is a post-exilic word used elsewhere only by the chronicler 
— moreover, the many musical terms presuppose well-regulated 
temple music, such as we learn of first in the days of the second 
temple; (3) the Psalms often presuppose the law and the 
prophets; this is evident in even the oldest group, Pss. 3-41 ; 
they are especially very much dependent upon Jeremiah and 
Deutero-Isaiah ; besides this, the religious standpoint of many 
of the writers is very high. 

Through a close study, not so much of individual psalms, 
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but of groups of them, as these original groups have been pre¬ 
served for us, one must come to the conclusion that the oldest 
book (Pss. 3—41) goes no farther back than the time of Nehe- 
miah ; that the psalms of Korah, eleven of which are found in 
Books II and III, were collected not before the end of the third 
century B. C., and that Maccabean psalms have been inserted 
in the Psalter. There is a wide difference of opinion concerning 
the number of Maccabean psalms, but those generally held to 
be such appear in Books II and III. This teaches only that 
those books (perhaps at that time still one book) were worked 
over in the Maccabean period. Books IV and V do not neces¬ 
sarily contain the latest songs, but they are probably the latest 
collection to be brought together, and may be a gleaning ot 
songs not previously incorporated in the Psalter ; this may have 
taken place before the Maccabean editing of Books II and III. 
It cannot be definitely said when the work was completed, but 
it is probable that our Psalter was in circulation in Alexandria 
about 150 B. C. 

The Psalms may be read either from the historical point of 
view or for edification ; in the former case, one must think 
away from them everything that centuries of Christianity have 
read into them ; in the latter case, it is to be regarded as the 
songbook of the Jewish and Christian church, the classic expres¬ 
sion of life with God. 

4. The priestly historiography: Chronicles , Ezra, Nehemiah .— 
How soon after the year 433 the working over of history from 
the priestly point of view began we do not know; but it came 
to an end with the work of the chronicler. His work was a 
history from the creation down to the eleventh generation after 
Zerubbabel. The books of Ezra and Nehemiah formed a part of 
it. The oldest history he treated merely in the form of gene¬ 
alogies, and historical and geographical lists ; from David to 
the end of the Babylonian captivity his narration is more 
detailed ; and the nearer he comes to his own times (about 250 
B. C.), the more closely he sticks to actual history, although 
even in this section of his book he does not give a simple 
account of things just as they happened. 
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His chief source for Chronicles was a Midrash of Samuel 
and Kings, and for Ezra-Nehemiah an Aramaic work, as well 
as the memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah themselves. Our author 
desired to write a sacred history in which Judah, Jerusalem, and 
the temple should be the center of observation. That in the 
old historical books which was of no value for this purpose he 
omitted, and what was indispensable to it he brought in, making 
more or less change in details, as the case might demand. In 
view of his pronounced predilection for festal assemblies, for 
song and sacred music, it is likely that he belonged to the circle 
of Levitical singers. 

It is a one-sided view to maintain that everything related by 
the chronicler, but not contained in the older historical books, is 
untrustworthy. There must have been known to the writer of 
the Midrash, used by the chronicler, details of historical events 
which do not appear in the existing edition of the older histories. 
In reference to post-exilic history the chronicler was for a long 
time regarded as authoritative, but investigation has shown that 
even here he has not belied his character. If it be asked how 
such transformation of history was possible with Samuel and 
Kings in existence, it must be remembered that our author was 
the exponent of the spirit of his day, and that those older 
historical books did not yet enjoy canonical respect. 

That Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah are from one hand is 
quite evident; this is shown by (i) the repetition of 2 Chron. 
36:22f. in Ezra 1:2 f.; (2) the fact that from very ancient 
times Ezra and Nehemiah were regarded as one book; cf Jose¬ 
phus, c.Ap ., I, 8 ; (3) the presence of the massoretic subscript 
only after Nehemiah ; and (4) the prevalence of the same spirit, 
tone, and diction from 1 Chron., chap. 1, to Neh., chap. 13. 

The date of the whole work was about 250 B. C., as appears 
from (1) the genealogy of the descendants of David (1 Chron. 
3:17-24), which in the massoretic text reaches down to the 
sixth generation after Zerubbabel, but in the better text of the 
LXX, Vulgate, and Peshitto to the eleventh generation, that is, 
about 250 B. C.; (2) the anachronism of giving Persian names to 
coins of David’s time (1 Chron. 29:7); (3) the custom of adding 
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“king of Persia” after the names of the Persian kings, which 
would be unnecessary until Greeks had ruled for some time ; (4) 
Neh. 12:26, 47, which look back upon the days of Nehemiah ; 
(5) the mention in Neh. 12: 10 f. of Jaddua as the sixth high 
priest since Joshua, and Jos., Ant., XI, 7 ff., where Jaddua is spoken 
of as being high priest in the time of Alexander the Great. 

5. Daniel and Esther .—The book of Daniel does not hold a 
place among the prophets in the Hebrew Bible, but among the 
KethUbim. It is not a prophecy, but a prediction based upon pro¬ 
phetic writings (Dan. 9:2). Books of this sort are called apoca¬ 
lypses ; they differ from prophecies in that (1) they are based 
upon previous prophecies; (2) the author does not clearly and 
openly express his opinions concerning the events of his expe¬ 
rience with reference to the history of the kingdom of God on earth ; 
(3) prediction is the essential thing and not, as with the prophets, 
merely a means of threatening and comforting; and (4) there is 
no preaching of repentance. The writer’s purpose was to sup¬ 
port his people in a time of bitter persecution and to comfort 
them with an outlook upon the final triumph of the kingdom of 
God on earth; this is sought through a review of history in 
chaps. 1-6 and through prediction in chaps. 7-12. 

In 9:24-27 the book reveals the time of its origin; accord¬ 
ing to this the writer has behind him the day of the pollution of 
the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, 25th Kislev, 167 B. C. 
Chap. 9: 24 ff. gives the impression that the writer has not expe¬ 
rienced the purification of the temple, 25th Kislev, 165 B. C.; 
he certainly knows nothing of the death of Antiochus in the 
winter of 164 B. C.; therefore the book must come from the 
period between 167 and 164, and probably prior to 25th Kislev 
of 165. This date is supported (1) by the language and diction. 
In 3 : 7 ff. the names of the musical instruments are Greek. The 
Aramaic in which part of the book is written is the Palestinian, 
West Aramaic, not the East Aramaic of Mesopotamia. The author 
presupposes his readers know this well, as was the case in the 
second century B. C. The name Chaldean has ceased to be a 
historical term, and has taken on the meaning of soothsayer . (2) 
The author’s knowledge of the history of this late period is 
accurate, but in dealing with exilic times he makes many slips; 
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Nebuchadrezzar had no son named Belshazzar; Nebuchadrezzar's 
own name is wrongly written as Nebuchadnezzar throughout the 
book; there was no interim of rule by the Medes in Babylon 
between the Babylonian and Persian dominion (6: i ff.); and he 
knows only four kings of Persia, just those mentioned in the pre¬ 
vious Old Testament writings. (3) His theological views are 
those held by the later Jewish community: the well-developed 
angelology, the teaching of the resurrection of both pious and 
godless, the custom of praying three times a day with face turned 
toward Jerusalem, the emphasis upon fasting and alms-giving, 
and the refraining from meat and wine in intercourse with the 
heathen. (4) No trace of a knowledge of the book appears in 
any writing before 1 Macc. (2 : 54-60), written about 100 B. C. 

The book of Esther is no ornament to the Old Testament 
canon. Though it strives to appear as the work of a well- 
informed historian, it is nevertheless an artificial narrative, full of 
improbabilities and contradictions. There is no reference of any 
sort to the book prior to 2 Macc. 15:36, about the beginning of 
the Christian era, where the Purim feast is mentioned. The 
prejudice and hatred which are so prominent in the book suit 
best at the end of the struggle for freedom in 135 B. C. This 
date is supported through the superscription in the LXX, the 
language, and the contents. The author wished to obtain entrance 
for the Purim feast into wider circles by giving it a historical 
basis. It is quite possible that this feast was a disguised festival 
in honor of the dead, which need not be explained solely as a 
result of Persian influence. 

The latest writing of the Old Testament canon stands lowest, 
or, rather, it stands outside of the circle of those books which 
reveal to us what the God of heaven and earth has prepared, in 
and through Israel, for all peoples. It is the last convulsion of 
the nature religion of Israel. But the nobler seed was laid in 
the soil through the prophetic word and has sprung forth to 
life for all peoples through Israel's great son, the Prophet, High 
Priest, and King of his people, in whom everything is fulfilled 
and realized which pointed truly in Israel toward God and his 
kingdom, and whose manifestation has been much more glorious 
than even the keenest seer in Israel had hoped. 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

FROM EZRA TO THE MACCABEES. 


By George S. Goodspeed, 
The University of Chicago. 


The books here mentioned are intended to supply to readers and 
students of the period of Jewish history from 440 B. C. to 160 B. C. 
some hints as to the literature in English upon the subject which may 
profitably be consulted. There are no books which deal with this 
period solely, and few which give detailed consideration to it. Sec¬ 
tions and chapters of many larger works often furnish valuable mate¬ 
rial. Much reading may be done on these lines which leads to little 
direct and definite knowledge, but still is useful as giving the back¬ 
ground and horizons of the subject. Starred (*) books are for more 
advanced students. 

A. HISTORICAL WORKS BEARING DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY ON THE 

FIELD. 

1. Rawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies , Vol. III. New York : Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons. 

Rawlinson gives the history of Persia during this period in which, down to 
ca. 330 B. C., the Jews were under Persian rule. 

2. Mahaffy, Alexander's Empire. New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (“ Story of 
the Nations ” series.) 

Mahaffy gives the history of the Greek conquest of the Orient and the strug¬ 
gles of the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, which often made Palestine their battle¬ 
ground. 

*3. Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought . New York : Macmillan & Co. 

This book covers the same general field as 2, but devotes more attention to 
the inner life. 

*4. Ewald, History of the People of Israel , Vol. V. London : Longmans, Green & 
Co. 

Ewald’s fifth volume of his great history is masterly in its grouping, presen¬ 
tation of details, and insight into the inner meaning of the facts, but its scholar¬ 
ship is not up to date. 

*5. Renan, History of the People of Israel, Vol. IV. Boston : Roberts Bros. 

Brilliant and suggestive, more trustworthy than the earlier volumes. 

6. Wellhausen, Sketch of the History of Israel and Judah , chap. xi. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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7. Redford, Four Centuries of Silence. Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Co. 

8. Waddy-Moss, From Malachi to Matthew. London : Chas. H. Kelly. 

9. Fairweather, From the Exile to the Advent . Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 

10. Skinner, Historical Connection between the Old and New Testaments. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. (“ Bible Class Primers.”) 

11. Cornill, History of Israel. Chicago : Open Court Publishing Co. 

The above (6—11) contain good treatments of the “inter-biblical” period, 
giving the essential facts in moderate compass. 

12. Hunter, After the Exile , Vol. II. Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

This is a fuller discussion, written with a scholarly enthusiasm which makes 
it good reading. 

13. Kent, A History of the Jewish People: Babylonian , Persian , and Greek Periods . 
New York : Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Just from the press, and promises to be the most satisfactory discussion of 
the subject in English. It is abreast of recent scholarship, written with clearness 
and vigor, and touches on all phases of the wide and difficult field. Perhaps it is 
just a little too radical in some of its positions to meet the needs of somewhat 
“ belated ” students. 

B. BOOKS ON THE JEWISH THOUGHT AND LITERATURE OF THE PERIOD. 

I. Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile . New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Rather fragmentary in its presentation and bold in its positions, but stimu¬ 
lating and illuminative. 

*2, Toy, Judaism and Christianity. Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 

A very scientific and scholarly book, verging on the scholastic. 

3. Montefiore, The Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. Hibbert Lectures for 1892, 
Lects. 7-9. London : Williams & Norgate. 

Written in a clear and winning style, from a moderately advanced point of 
view, by a Jewish scholar of the “ reformed ” type. 

*4. Schultz, Old Testament Theology , Vol. I, chaps. 17-20. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark ; New York : Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

This admirable presentation of the teachings of the Old Testament always 
repays consultation. 

*5. Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah , Pt. I, chap. iii. Edinburgh : T. 
& T. Clark. 

Will be found a helpful statement of Messianic ideas. 

*6. Kuenen, The Religion of Israel , Vol. III. London : Williams & Norgate. 

One of the best volumes of this important work. 

7. G. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets , Vol. II, chaps. 15 and 31. Lon¬ 
don : Hodder & Stoughton. 

Brief, but compact and enlightening. 
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INTEREST AND THE MATERIAL OF INSTRUCTION. 


By Professor George E. Dawson, Ph.D., 
Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mass. 


In general, there are three classes of people who discuss the 
subject of interest. There are those who tell us what interest is, 
what things are interesting, and what ought to be done with 
interest and interesting things. Such are they who write academic 
text-books. Then, there are those who tell us how to make 
things interesting, how to apply just the prescription that shall 
cure each case of bad lesson-material or inefficiency in the 
teacher. Such are they who give lessons in method. Finally, 
there are those who tell us what they have actually found chil¬ 
dren to be interested in, what the interests of different ages are, 
and what means we may employ to learn these things for our¬ 
selves. Such are they who are trying to apply the methods of 
inductive science to education. All three of these classes are 
needed, but perhaps the third is needed most of all. It is the 
rarest, the most recent, and has in itself the largest hope for men. 
This paper is written from the point of view of the third class, 
though it must needs begin with definitions. 

I. Nature of interest .— Interest may be defined as the affec- 
tional side of attention. It is the index of the mind’s attitude 
toward a thing. To say that a pupil is not interested is equiva¬ 
lent to saying that his attention has not been secured. Says 
Professor Titchener: 41 Affection and attention come together in 
consciousness; they are back and front, obverse and reverse, of 
the same state. It is only when we are feeling that we are attend¬ 
ing ; only when we are attending that we are feeling. We do not 
first feel and then attend; we feel and attend together.” 1 The 
problem of interest, therefore, is at bottom a problem of atten¬ 
tion as well. An inattentive pupil is an untaught and unteachable 

x A Primer of Psychology , p. 82. 
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pupil, so long as he is inattentive, because his mind is not 
discharging the function most fundamental to the reception of 
knowledge. The uninterested pupil is also an untaught and 
unteachable pupil, not only because he is uninterested, but also 
because he is inattentive, and is, therefore, receiving nothing to 
which his mind can react. 

This relation between interest and attention emphasizes the 
significance of the emotional state which the term 44 interest ” 
describes. Psychologists are agreed that we attend to the things 
for which we have been organically and psychically prepared. 
On the organic side, what we attend to will depend upon the nerv¬ 
ous mechanism that has been built up. On the psychical side, 
what we attend to will depend upon the instincts and elements 
of intelligence that are correlated with nervous states. To quote 
Professor Titchener further : 44 A thing which follows the line of 
our nervous tendencies is a thing-to-be-attended-to; at the same 
time, it is a thing-to-be-felt. But a felt thing is an interesting 
thing. Hence the thing that we attend to is from one point of 
view a thing that follows the lines of our tendencies, and from 
another point of view a thing that interests us.” a It follows, 
therefore, that interest, fundamentatly considered, is not so much 
a thing to be stimulated as a thing to be discovered and made 
use of. Those who tell us how to awaken interest by the use of 
some recipe have not the whole truth, but only a small fragment 
of it. The interest that can be stimulated upon occasion is but a 
secondary and more or less extrinsic thing. Deeper than such 
are the interests the wise educator aims to reach. These are the 
product of organic and psychical factors which determine a stage 
of life, and not merely characterize a momentary and fluctuating 
state of consciousness. They reveal tendencies which express 
themselves along given lines when appropriate conditions are 
supplied. 

2. Levels of interest .— If, then, interest is an expression of 
organic and psychical tendencies, what a child is interested in 
will depend upon what the child is. There will be interests pecul¬ 
iar to age, sex, and general conditions of life. That is to say, 

* A Primer of Psychology , p. 82 
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there will be interests characteristic of childhood, interests char¬ 
acteristic of boyhood and girlhood, and interests characteristic of 
adolescence. There will also be interests more or less peculiar 
to sex, especially during those years when sex-divergence is 
marked. Finally, there will be interests peculiar to race, parent¬ 
age, and environment, both natural and artificial. The interests 
of each age, sex, and condition of life will reveal the corresponding 
needs of the children, and will suggest the means and methods 
by which these needs may be supplied. 

Students of child-life everywhere recognize these facts. 
Numerous studies have been made to determine just what tend¬ 
encies and interests awaken at the different stages of develop¬ 
ment. In fact, most of the work in child-study bears directly or 
indirectly upon this problem. Believing that whatever sheds any 
light upon the nature of the child will, in some degree, reveal 
the interests of the child, the best students of this science wel¬ 
come facts from every department of knowledge relating to man. 
First of all, physical anthropology is made to contribute its 
results. Men like Vierordt, Roberts, Key, Bowditch, and Por¬ 
ter have measured and tested hundreds of thousands of children, 
of various nationalities and of all ages. They have established 
certain laws of development, as shown in stature, weight, rhythms 
of development, development by parts, accelerations in growth, 
compensations in growth, specific life-intensity, etc. Such stud¬ 
ies bring to light the principal organic tendencies of children at 
different ages, and suggest certain fundamental interests that run 
parallel with these tendencies. 3 Next, the facts of neurology 
are brought to bear upon the problem. Here it is found that 
there is a definite order of nervous development. According to 
Hughlings-Jackson, the cerebro-spinal system is composed of 
three levels, the lowest reaching functional maturity first, then 
the middle, and then the highest level. Flechsig has found 
that the medulation of nerve fibers, which indicates maturity, 
takes place in a definite order, beginning in the cord with the 
fibers that mediate reflex action, and continuing upward to the 

3 See Burk, “Growth of Children in Height and Weight,” American Journal 
of Psychology , April, 1898. 
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bundles of association fibers in the cortex, which are concerned 
with the processes of self-conscious mind. From another point 
of view, abundant evidence is at hand to show that the order of 
nervous development is from the fundamental to the accessory. 
That is to say, the nerves controlling the more important organs 
of the body reach maturity first. The child can control its trunk 
before it can control its limbs, and it can control the larger 
movements of its limbs long before it can control the smaller and 
more delicate movements. It can hold its head erect and sit 
upright before it can walk ; and it can walk before it can write or 
play upon a piano. This development of the nervous system by 
levels, or groups of elements, carries with it the necessity of a 
definite order of psychical development, as well as a definite order 
of interests implied in the latter. 4 

Next, following the clue to the development of mind supplied 
by evolutionary science, the psychology of lower forms of life 
and of primitive peoples is called upon for its contribution to 
the problem of children’s interests. The life of feeling and 
intelligence is thus seen to have a definite order of development, 
just as has been found to be the case with physical life. 
Beginning with the simplest and most fundamental instincts and 
elements of intelligence, mind unfolds into the most highly 
derivative and complex. Starting with a food-consciousness, it 
ends with a consciousness of the infinite. Starting with purely 
egoistic instincts, it ends with sympathy, love, benevolence, 
morality, and religion. Starting with sense-impressions, it ends 
with the most intricate rational processes. Every stage of this 
long development reveals its own tendencies and interests, and 
implies the environment necessary. Now, if the child recapitu¬ 
lates this process of evolution, it may be expected to show 
certain more or less well marked parallelisms in its tendencies 
and interests. And such is admittedly the case. Thus, between 
the child of civilization and primitive man there are resem¬ 
blances in the more fundamental instincts of nutrition, sex, fear, 
anger, etc.; in such intellectual tendencies as suggestibility, 

* Burk, “ From Fundamental to Accessory in the Development of the Nervous Sys¬ 
tem,” Pedagogical Seminary , October, 1898. 
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imitation, imagination, and reasoning from analogy; in music; in 
the use of fetishes, toys, etc.; in games and amusements; in the 
sense of justice, regard for law, and views of punishment; etc. 

Finally, child-psychology is appealed to, more directly than 
is any other branch of inquiry, in the study of children's inter¬ 
ests. Here numerous studies have been made. Binet was the 
first to attempt a direct inquiry into the interests of very young, 
children. He found that such children are impressed but little 
with the visible aspect of things, that their greatest interest is 
in the use of things, and that their ideas possess but few abstract 
characteristics. Professor Barnes, formerly of Stanford Univer¬ 
sity, California, and his students have made a series of studies 5 
in children's interests. Professor Barnes, from an investigation 
of several thousand children between six and fifteen years of 
age, confirmed Binet's results for young children, but found the 
interest in the use of things to decrease with age, and interest in 
the structure and substance of things to increase. Mrs. Barnes, 
studying the historic sense of children from eight to sixteen 
years of age, found that the younger children were mainly inter¬ 
ested in strong lines of action. Later there developed an inter¬ 
est in persons and places; and still later, in causes. The boys 
were less precocious than the girls in showing an interest in 
causes. Miss Vostrovsky, studying the elements of interest in 
children's stories, found that the chief interest centered in action ; 
then in names; then in speech ; then in appearances ; then in 
place and time; then in dress and aesthetic adornment; then in 
sentiment; and, last of all, in moral qualities. These studies are 
typical of a large number and variety. Professor Barnes' con¬ 
clusion is that “children's interests develop according to pretty 
definite laws, which can be determined and used as a basis on 
which to build educational activity." At Clark University, 
President G. Stanley Hall and his students have been working at 
this problem for years. Studies have been made of most of the 
instincts and elements of intelligence, at various stages of the 
child's life, and in both sexes. Such are the studies of anger; 
dolls; toys and playthings; folk-lore among children; sense of 

5 Studies in Education , Stanford University, California. 
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self; fears; automatisms; feeling for inanimate nature; feeling 
for animate nature; appetites and foods; affections; moral and 
religious experiences; moral defects and perversions; thoughts 
and feelings about old age, death, etc.; beginnings of reading and 
writing; school reading matter; early musical manifestations; 
fancy, imagination, etc.; suggestion and imitation; religious 
experience; puzzle interests; etc. Some of these studies have 
been published; 6 others have not been completed. Whatever 
the academic verdict may be regarding these efforts to get at the 
nature, contents, and interests of children's minds, they are unques¬ 
tionably the most original, and the most thought-provoking, 
studies in existence along psychological and pedagogical lines. 

3. Interest and culture-material. —All of these departments of 
inquiry, whether anthropological, neurological, or psychological, 
whose results shed direct or indirect light upon the problem of 
interest, have received the test of experience and are recognized 
methods of inductive research. They are yielding material that 
is absolutely new in the history of thought. They are already 
profoundly affecting the ideals and methods of secular education. 
The final verdict cannot be given as to the validity of their con¬ 
clusions, but the probability is that these conclusions have suf¬ 
ficient truth in them to effect far-reaching changes in existing 
educational curricula. They may be expected to do here what 
inductive science has done elsewhere, in placing human knowl¬ 
edge and effort upon a basis of certainty. Nowhere is this 
likely to be so immediately and effectively true as in the choice 
of the culture-material of education. Already many leaders in 
public-school work are feeling the influence of this new point of 
view and these new and suggestive, not to say disturbing, facts. 
They are beginning to ask: When shall this, that, or the other 
subject be introduced into the schools ? Are there any subjects 
in the curricula that have no place there at all ? Are there sub¬ 
jects, not now recognized as necessary in public-school educa¬ 
tion, that ought to be introduced ? It is significant that such 
questions should even come to be asked, and that, too, so often, 
and in such high and influential circles. It can mean but one 

6 Pedagogical Seminary , Vols. I-VI. 
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thing, namely, that the a priori and logical choice of culture- 
material is going to receive the severest scrutiny it has yet 
encountered, and that a culture-material based upon inductive 
knowledge of children’s interests and needs is going to be a 
most vigorous claimant for recognition. 

What, now, shall be the position of religious educators? Is 
it possible that the culture-material of religion, which has had 
the same history as that of secular knowledge, can escape the 
influence of the radical changes going on in the public schools 
and colleges? When we have received from our fathers the 
Bible as a text-book of religious instruction, and when we have 
interpreted its truths to our children, we have done well. But in 
doing so we have done no more than if we were to receive the 
mass of secular culture-material which our fathers have handed 
down to us, and then spend our days in expounding its truths, 
without regard to the order in which such truths are presented. 
In the opinion of the writer, religious educators should fearlessly, 
yet reverently, ally themselves with this new movement in educa¬ 
tion. What secular educators are doing in the direction of a 
more rational culture-material ought to be done by religious 
educators. Before the gradation of Sunday-school work can 
mean much, or before any other really effective advance can be 
made, the material of instruction will have to be selected from 
definitely ascertained knowledge as to what children are , instead 
of from the mass of conflicting opinions as to what they ought to 
be . If it is true that interest is an index of what a child is, the 
very first step toward a rational culture-material for the Sunday 
school is to find out what the child, at different stages of its 
development, is interested in. A practical effort in this direction 
would be to overhaul the material of the Bible from the stand¬ 
point of children’s interests in the Bible. Undoubtedly, many 
people are thinking along this line, and there are occasional 
attempts to get out lessons based upon more or less extensive 
individual observations. But what is needed is an induction 
from the widest possible range of observations and the most 
intelligently obtained data bearing upon the problem. This 
can only be accomplished through two agencies: (1) the best 
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Sunday-school teachers throughout the United States, observ¬ 
ing, questioning, and testing the children of their classes for 
several months, to determine what elements of the Bible appeal 
most to them; and (2) some man, or set of men, who shall 
take the results of these teachers* observations, questions, and 
tests, and sift, combine, and interpret them in the light of the best 
scientific information. This work by the teachers could be uni¬ 
form, being guided by a syllabus of questions, and could be 
made representative of many thousand children, in every sec¬ 
tion of the country, and of every age and condition of life. The 
data resulting from such a work could be made to yield, at the 
hands of a sufficiently expert scholar, facts and suggestions of 
the very greatest value. They would go far toward answering 
the following questions : (1) What is the relative value of the 
Old and the New Testament, for purposes of instruction, at differ¬ 
ent ages ? (2) What is the relative value of different books or 

chapters, for purposes of instruction, at different ages? For 
instance, the poetic books, the wisdom books, the prophetic 
books, the gospel books, the doctrinal books, etc. (3) What 
is the value of Bible scenes, Bible stories, Bible characters, etc.* 
for purposes of instruction, at different ages ; and what particular 
scenes, stories, or characters are apt to yield the best results ? 
(4) At what age does an interest in the person of Christ begin 
to appear, and what is the history of the growth of such inter¬ 
est? (5) What aspects of his teachings appeal to different 
grades of intelligence and different levels of feeling? 

Such an inquiry into children’s interests in the Bible carries 
with it no implication that the child shall decide for himself 
what he is to be taught. The implication is rather that he shall 
be allowed to indicate when he is to be taught it. That is to say, 
given the Bible as the religious text-book, what is the order in 
which its contents appeal to the unfolding soul of the child ? 
Nor is it supposed that such an inquiry would be absolutely con¬ 
clusive as to even its own claims. Many such studies might be 
necessary. But it would be in the right direction. It would be 
a recognition of a clearly established principle of education, and 
it would employ methods that have been found legitimate and 
fruitful in other departments of knowledge. 
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TO ONE WHO FINDS SCIENTIFIC BIBLE STUDY HOSTILE 

TO DEVOTION. 


By Professor Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D., 
Free Church College, Glasgow, Scotland. 


My dear Brother : 

You do well to attach supreme importance to a devotional spirit 
and to religious edification in connection with the reading of the 
Bible. The Bible was given for the edification of the, man of God 
(2 Tim. 3:16, 17), and is to be used in a religious frame of mind, with 
prayer and a desire to have the conscience touched and the spiritual 
life stimulated. 

Your jealousy of any mode of handling the Bible which tends to 
frustrate these practical ends is just and praiseworthy. 

There are ways of using the Bible that kill devotion and hinder 
edification. There is, e . g., the scholastic, theological way, which seeks 
In the Bible chiefly proof-texts of pet dogmas. It is a very barren, 
unprofitable way, entirely alien to the true character of the Bible, 
which is a book of religious literature, not a theological compendium. 
Kindred to this wrong use, not uncommon in the churches, at least in 
bygone times, was that of the rabbis who turned the Bible into a law¬ 
book, laying down minute, exact rules for conduct. The effect in 
their case was fatal. It made the rabbis and their disciples blind to 
the real meaning of Scripture. There was a thick veil on their face in 
the reading of the Holy Book. They knew the letter, but were igno¬ 
rant of the spirit; found innumerable precepts, and missed Christ. 

You think the scientific study of the Bible is another of these bad 
ways of using it. It is possible, but it is also possible that you are 
mistaken. Do you seriously think so ? Is that your experience, oris it 
merely a hastily formed opinion as to the supposed effect of scientific 
study on other people’s devotion ? Examine yourself carefully on 
this point. 

What does the scientific study of the Bible mean ? It means the 
use of the Bible with the aid of all ascertainable knowledge of facts 
relating to the sacred literature. It would be a pity if that kind of 
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use killed devotion, for it would signify that the Bible, when fully 
known, is unable to serve its professed end—the edification of the 
man of God—and that ignorance is necessary to devotion. This is a 
sentiment more in harmony with Romanism than with Protestantism. 

Few now, in Protestant communities, would contend for that posi¬ 
tion without qualification; I feel sure that you are not so obscurantist 
as to be one of the number. Most would admit that some parts of the 
knowledge Bible science supplies are practically useful. For example, 
that which comes from translation of the Bible out of Hebrew and 
Greek into English by scholars learned in the languages. Probably 
you are ignorant of Hebrew and Greek. Would you prefer the 
untranslated Bible as an aid to devotion ? 

Most religious people nowadays have learned to value other aids, 
such as good commentaries, histories of the times in which the Bible 
was written, books on the ancient customs of eastern peoples, reports 
of the discoveries of Layard and others in the mounds of buried cities, 
illuminating and confirming sacred story. You would not wish to dis¬ 
pense with these as hostile to devotion ? 

No I your bite noire is criticism . Well, what is criticism ? Textual 
criticism is an endeavor to find out what the different authors of the 
Bible, the evangelists or Paul, e . g ., really wrote, so that we may not 
mistake for their words what may have been the mistakes of copyists. 
Surely a good thing, if it can be done 1 You want to have the words 
of the inspired writer, not the stupid, careless blunders of scribes, don’t 
you ? Historical criticism, sometimes called the higher criticism, is an 
endeavor to find out when and how the various books of the Bible 
came into existence in the form in which we have them in the sacred 
collection. Critics believe that there are indications in the Bible itself 
which enable them in many cases to answer such questions with a con¬ 
siderable degree of probability. Don’t you think it were well to have 
such questions answered as far as possible ? 

Perhaps you reply : “ It might be, did critical conclusions not dis¬ 
turb so seriously traditional opinion as to Bible books, e. g . 9 that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, and that the Levitical law as therein given dates 
from his time. If the critics would only confirm our preconceived 
opinions, we should feel much obliged to them, but they upset so many 
old, time-honored views that really we regard their labors as ‘unprofit¬ 
able,* and as perilous to faith, not to speak of devotion.** 

That criticism brings trials to faith I do not deny, but criticism is 
not the only cause of trials to faith in connection with the Bible. 
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There are trials arising out of doubts about the authors of books, e. g., 
the fourth gospel; doubts about the right of certain books to be in 
the canon—such as even the very orthodox and devout Christian 
fathers of early Christian centuries entertained. There are trials aris¬ 
ing out of the very unequal value of Bible books for the purposes of 
edification. Compare Chronicles or Esther with the book of Psalms, 
e. g . How can there be such wide differences in worth between the 
various parts of a divine book ? 

Trials of faith in connection with the Bible, as in connection with 
other things, exist whether we like it or not. They have to be reck¬ 
oned with and turned to good account, and not merely weakly com¬ 
plained of. They can be turned to good account. Trials are only 
temporary, and, well used, issue in spiritual benefit. For example, 
criticism assigns very few of the Psalms to David, and gives to the 
Psalter a late date, after the exile. This is disturbing to old-fashioned 
views. But look at the matter this way. The post-exilian time was, on 
the whole, a very dark period, with little prophetic light, and new evil 
religious tendencies springing up : pharisaism, rabbinism. It seems 
as if God had forsaken Israel. But no, he gives them the Psalter, the 
songbook of the second temple, a bright light shining in the night of 
legalism. Think of that! Again, the critics say that the second half 
of Isaiah (chaps. 40 to 66) are not by the author of the first half, but 
of much later date, the utterances of an unknown prophet of the exile. 
Again a disturbance to comfortable preconceived opinion. But read 
these grand chapters as a message from God by an exiled prophet in 
Babylon to fellow-exiles: how much more pathetic and lifelike they 
become than when viewed as spoken or written one hundred and fifty 
years before they were needed I 

The fact is that criticism is resurrecting the prophets. There are 
no books on the prophets so readable, and so edifying, and so full of 
instruction for our life in this present time as those which have 
endeavored to interpret them on critical lines. The sooner you make 
the acquaintance of some of these modern works by critically instructed, 
yet most devout men, the better it - will be both for your Christian 
intelligence and for your religious edification. You do not know how 
much you miss by your present attitude of suspicion. It is a great 
thing to have an open mind, and to be ready to receive good from 
unexpected quarters. “ Can there any good thing come out of Naza¬ 
reth ?” it was asked of old. You know what came out of Nazareth— 
Jesus Christ the Savior of the world. The question of the present 
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hour for some religious people is: “ Can any good come out of criti¬ 
cism ?” To those who ask this question I reply, with Philip: “ Come 
and see.” Come with humble, candid, truth-loving mind. Come with 
faith in the Holy Spirit, believing that he is leading the church into 
higher discoveries of the treasures of spiritual truth stored up in the 
Bible. If you come in this spirit, you will one day learn, to your glad 
surprise, that the Word of God is a far richer and grander book than 
you had any idea of. 
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WALL-MAPS OF PALESTINE. 


By T. Allan Hoben, A.M., 
The University of Chicago. 


In order to meet the requests of those who desire to know 
what maps of Palestine are on the market, and what maps are 
most serviceable for the Sunday school, the lecture-room, and 
the study, the following list has been prepared at the solicitation 
of the editors of the Biblical World. Thanks are due to 
those who have kindly aided in the collection of the facts by 
sending circulars, price lists, etc., and by willingly submitting their 
maps for examination. 

i. Old and new testament map of Palestine, in 20 sheets. 
Edited by George Armstrong, Secretary of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. London, England : Stanford's Geo¬ 
graphical Establishment. Scale, ^ of an inch = 1 mile. 
Price, to subscribers to the Fund, $6; non-subscribers, 

*9.25. 

The same map can be had mounted on doth, rollers, and varnished for 
hanging. Size, 8x6 feet. Price, to subscribers to the Fund, $11.25 ; non¬ 
subscribers, $14. 

The same map, mounted on cloth, to fold in three parts in a neat port¬ 
folio. Price, to subscribers, $11.25 ; non-subscribers, $14. 

The same map can be had mounted in any form to suit subscribers, plus 
the additional cost of mounting. 

This map embraces both sides of the Jordan, and extends from Baalbek 
in the north to Kadesh Bamea in the south. Modern names are in black; 
Old Testament and Apocrypha names in red ; New Testament, Josephus, and 
Talmudic names in blue; the tribal possessions are tinted in colors. 

In all the Palestine Exploration Fund maps, but especially in this one, 
the printing and abundance of material are such as to require very close 
inspection. The map itself, based for western Palestine on map No. 5 (see 
below), and for other portions on the most accurate available sources, has 
become the standard of accuracy for all modem maps of Palestine; but its 
class-room usefulness is much diminished by its exhaustive detail. Admi¬ 
rably adapted to use in a private study. It is sold by Rand, McNally Sc 
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Co., Chicago. Price, $22 ; with spring rollers, $25 ; in spring-roller case, 
$30. 

2. Modern map of Palestine, in 20 sheets. Published same as 

No. 1. Scale, ^ of an inch=i mile. Price, to subscrib¬ 
ers, $6 ; non-subscribers, $9.25. 

The same mounted on cloth, to fold in three parts in a neat portfolio. 
Price, to subscribers, $11.25; non-subscribers, $14. 

The same map can be had mounted in any form to suit subscribers, plus 
the additional cost of mounting. 

3. Old and new testament map of Palestine, in 12 sheets. 

Scale, ^4 of an inch= 1 mile. Price, to subscribers, $4.50 ; 
non-subscribers, $ 6. 

This map can be had mounted on cloth, rollers, and varnished for hanging. 
Size, 6^X4# feet. Price, to subscribers, $6.50 ; non-subscribers, $9.50; 
mounted on cloth to fold in a neat case, $5 ; mounted on cloth to fold 
in a portfolio, $6 ; or mounted in any other form desirable (cost of mounting 
extra). 

Lettering and coloring same as No. 1. Diminution in size is accomplished 
by cutting off the extreme northern and eastern portions of map No. 1, 
which lie outside Palestine proper. 

4. Same as No. 3, with only the modern names on it. Price, to 

subscribers, £4.50 ; non-subscribers, $ 6. 

Any single sheet of the map can be had separately. Price, to subscribers, 
$0.50; mounted on cloth to fold in the pocket, suitable for traveling, $0.60; to 
the public, $0.60 and $0.75. 

5. The great map of western Palestine, in 26 sheets, with 

a portfolio. London, 1880. Scale, 1 inch=i mile. Price, 
to subscribers, $13.50; non-subscribers, $18. These prices 
are for the map in sheets, unmounted. 

The same map, mounted on rollers for hanging. Size, 13X7 feet. Price, to 
subscribers, ^3 17s. 6d.; non-subscribers, £5 5s. (Prices not quoted by the 
American representative.) 

The sheets (XIII, XVI, and XVII) containing the new railway, Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, and other single sheets of the Great Map, can be had separately. 
Price, to subscribers, $0.60 each ; non-subscribers, $0.70 each. 

Emil Schiirer says of this map : “ In the department of map-drawing, 

all earlier productions have been put in the shade by the great English map 
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in twenty-six sheets, produced on the spot by the Palestine Exploration 
Society during the years 1872-7, according to exact topographical measure¬ 
ment of the country west of the Jordan.” (The Jewish People in the 
Time of Jesus Christ , Div. I, Vol. 1 , p. 15.) 

6. The reduced map of western Palestine, in 6 sheets, show¬ 

ing water basins in color, and five vertical sections, showing 
the natural profiles of the ground according to the varia¬ 
tions of the altitude above or below sea level. London, 
1881. Scale, 1 inch = 2^ miles. Price, to subscribers, 
i3*50; non-subscribers, $5. 

The same map, mounted on rollers for hanging. Price, to subscribers, 
$4.50; non-subscribers, $6. 

The same map, mounted on cloth and in a neat case, 10# X 8 inches. 
Price, to subscribers, $4.50; non-subscribers, $6.50. 

This map is very valuable for the study of the physical geography of 
Palestine. 

Dr. Theodore F. Wright, Cambridge, Mass., is general secretary of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund for the United States, and any of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund maps can be ordered through him. 

7. Relief map of Palestine. Constructed from the surveys 

of the Palestine Exploration Fund and other sources. By 
George Armstrong, Secretary of the Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Fund. Washington, D. C.: Edwin E. Howell, 1893. 
Size, 7 feet 9 inches X 4 feet. Scale (horizontal), ^ of an 
inch= 1 mile; vertical scale, times the horizontal. 

Price, $55 ; fully colored, £60. 

The most scientifically accurate relief map of Palestine published. 
Should be in the possession of every theological school. Has the disadvan¬ 
tage for ordinary class use of showing no boundaries, and of indicating 
places only by figures referring to an index on the margin. 

8. Relief map of Palestine. Edited by Ernest D. Burton, 

of the University of Chicago. Chicago: Central School 
Supply House, 1895; revised 1898. Size, 41x28 inches. 
Price, $20. 

This map is conformed to the surveys of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
and in the main is as accurate in detail as its size permits. It has the advan¬ 
tage over the Palestine Exploration Fund relief map of showing biblical 
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names and boundaries, of being light in weight, portable, and not liable to 
fracture. It is well adapted to private study and small class-rooms; can be 
read at a distance of about twenty feet. All the main features are clearly 
visible at a distance of sixty feet. 

9. Parts of western asia, with Palestine, Syria, and the 

great desert. By H. S. Osborn, LL.D. Oxford Map 
Publishers, Oxford, O. Size, 56 (length) X 72 inches. Scale, 
1 inch = 20 miles. Price, $5. 

The value of this map is that it puts before the student’s eye the position 
of Palestine with respect of the rest of western Asia. As a map of Palestine 
proper it has, and probably was intended to have, little or no value. 

10. Map of Palestine and other parts of syria. By H. S. 
Osborn, LL.D. Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, O., 1890. 
Size, 114x72 inches. Scale, 1 inch=i^ miles. Price, 
$10 ; with spring roller, $15. 

This map is based on the best sources of information, including the 
Palestine Exploration Fund maps. It aims at clearness rather than great 
detail, has heavy type in keeping with the importance of the places designated, 
and, although by no means so minutely accurate as the Palestine Exploration 
Fund maps, is admirably adapted for Sunday-school and lecture purposes. 
Can be used fairly well at a distance of forty feet. Of the maps now published 
this is the most useful for large lecture-rooms. 

11. Eight-sheet map of Palestine, with plans of Jerusalem 
and vicinity. New York: Colton, Ohman & Co., 1874. 
Size, 116x81 inches. Scale, | of an inch = 1 mile. Price, 
on cloth, $10; mounted, $15. 

The lettering of this map is heavy and distinct, red designating the prov¬ 
inces and black the tribal divisions. The eye is not confused by an over¬ 
abundance of topographical detail, but is somewhat perplexed by the 
multiplicity of names. A profile showing the elevations and depressions in a 
cross section from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea, and the insertion of 
portions of the United States in order to give the student a more accurate 
idea of the size of Palestine, add to the practical value of the map. As com¬ 
pared with Osborn’s large map, it is less attractive in appearance and has 
less topographical detail. Traveling lecturers who want a map that can be 
folded will find the cloth map convenient. For most other purposes the 
Osborn map is better. 
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12. New topographical map of Palestine. New York: Colton, 
Ohman & Co., 1894. Size, 80 X 60 inches. Scale, ^4 of an 
inch= 1 mile. Price, on cloth, $5 ; mounted, $7. 

Compiled from maps of the Palestine Exploration Fund and other sources. 
Accurately drawn. Very detailed. Biblical names of places are printed in 
heavy type, modern names in light type. The tribal divisions are indicated 
by heavy red lettering, and have relatively too great importance. The 
names of provinces are in heavy black letters. This map has, in a large 
measure, succeeded in combining accuracy and detail with serviceableness 
for small class-rooms and private studies. Can be used at a distance of ten 
or fifteen feet. 

13. Old testament map of Palestine. New York: Colton, 
Ohman & Co., 1875. Size, 58 X 41 inches. Price, on cloth, 
$3 ; mounted, $4. 

The same reduced to 41 X 28 inches (13a). Price, in sheets (paper), $1.25 ; 
on cloth, $1.50 ; mounted, $2. 

A useful map for the study of the times of Joshua and the Judges. 
Adapted to use at a distance of about twenty feet. 

14. New testament map of Palestine. New York: Colton, 
Ohman & Co., 1875. Size, 58 X 41 inches. Price, on cloth, 
$3 ; mounted, $4. 

The same reduced to 41 X 28 inches. Price, in sheets (paper), $1.25 ; on 
cloth, $1.50 ; mounted, $2. 

These maps are not very attractive, and strict accuracy cannot be 
guaranteed. The larger map is adapted to use at a distance of about twenty 
feet. 

15. Sea of Galilee and vicinity. New York: Colton, Ohman & 
Co., 1889. Size, 42 (length) X 58 inches. Scale, 1 ^ inches 
= 1 mile. Price, on cloth, $3; mounted, $5. 

The same reduced to 30 X 36 inches. Price, on cloth, $1.50 ; mounted, 
$2.50. 

This map is helpful for the study of Jesus* Galilean ministry. Both the 
biblical and modern names are given. Type good ; mountains and rivers 
fairly distinct; general coloring unattractive; chief cities and towns marked 
red ; strict accuracy cannot be guaranteed. Can be read at a good distance. 

16. Palestine under the monarchy. (Showing extent of the 
. kingdom under David and Solomon, and a ground plan 
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of Solomon’s temple.) New York : Colton, Ohman & Co. 
Size, 60 X 40 inches. Price, on cloth, 83 ; mounted, $5. 

The coloring and printing of this map are dim and unsatisfactory. 
Accuracy cannot be guaranteed. 

17. Palestine under the romans. (Illustrating the journeys, 
life, and work of our Lord.) New York: Colton, Ohman & 
Co. Size, 80 X 60 inches. Price, on cloth, $5 ; mounted, $7. 

This map is fairly accurate, but the coloring and printing are confusing. 
Names of provinces are printed in heavy black type. The journeys of Christ 
(conforming to S. J. Andrews’ Life of Our Lord) are indicated by blue, red, 
and black lines. 

18. Pocket map of Palestine. New York: Colton, Ohman & 
Co. Size, 22 X 30 inches. Price, printed on bond paper 
and folded in a neat cover with side stamp, $0.50. 

On this little sheet are two maps, one illustrating Old Testament and 
the other New Testament and Josephus. There is also a table of distances, 
elevations, etc. 

19. Map of bible lands and chart of bible history. Chicago : 
Rand, McNally & Co. Size, 60x40 inches. Price, $5; 
with spring roller, $6. 50. 

This collection on one sheet includes some twenty-five maps and charts, 
in addition to the map of Palestine which is given the central place. Of 
these additional maps some nine are of sections and provinces of Palestine, 
and illustrate different periods and events in the life of Christ. The other 
maps, arranged about the Palestine collection, are of the Old Testament world, 
the Roman empire in New Testament times, and the journeys of Paul. So 
much material put on a sheet 60 X 40 inches, while giving a somewhat broad 
survey, necessarily makes the map of Palestine poorly adapted for lecture 
and Sunday-school use. The accuracy of these maps cannot be guaranteed. 

20. Palestine. (Kiepert’s Ancient History Series.) Published 
in Germany. Size, 80 X 54 inches. Price, $6 ; in spring- 
roller case, $g. Sold by Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 

This map cannot ba recommended, having been drawn before the exist¬ 
ence of accurate surveys. 

21. New testament map of Palestine, Boston: F. H. Gil¬ 
son Co., Pilgrim Press. Size, 44 X32 inches. Price, $1 ; 
mounted on spring roller, $1.50. 
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Based on the map given in Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land , which is in turn based on the maps of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. Places of less importance are omitted. A very good map for a study 
or small class-room. Published at a remarkably low price. 

22. Old testament map of Palestine. Boston : F. H. Gilson 
Co., Pilgrim Press. 

Same as above, adapted to Old Testament study. Both of these maps 
are handled by the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. 

23. Palestine: compiled from the Palestine Exploration Soci¬ 
ety’s reports, and other sources. By Charles E. Pet- 
ford. Chicago : Century School Supply Co., 1895. Size, 
48 X 36 inches. Scale, I inch = 5 miles. Price, mounted, 
$4.50; spring-roller case, $ 6 . 

This map is accurately drawn, and the important names and features can 
be distinguished at a distance of some fifteen feet. It shows tribal divisions, 
and is adapted to the study of the Old Testament chiefly. Price rather high. 

24. Topographical map of Palestine : drawn from the 
Palestine Exploration Fund reports. By Charles E. 
Petford. Chicago: Century School Supply Co., 1895. 
Size, 48 X 36 inches. Price, mounted, $4.50; spring-roller 
case, $ 6 . 

The coloring of this map is excellent, and the topographical effect is 
clearly discernible at a distance of fifty feet and more. A scale of elevations 
and depressions is inserted in the lower left-hand comer of the map. No 
names are given on the map, so that of itself it is impractical for independ¬ 
ent use in the Sunday-school room. In the hands of a good teacher or lec¬ 
turer it would be very serviceable. 

25. Palestine: illustrating the journeys of Jesus. By Charles 
E. Petford. Chicago: Century School Supply Co., 1895. 
Size, 48 X 36 inches. Price, mounted, $4.50; spring-roller 
case, $6. 

This map aims to give the journeys of Jesus by the use of pink, yellow, 
green, purple, and red lines. On the margin there is a chronological index, 
by H. B. Waterman, referred to by figures on the face of the map ; so that 
the names, dates, and places of important events, together with the New Tes¬ 
tament references, may be ascertained. The map is somewhat confusing. 
These maps, 23, 24, and 25, together with a map of the plants and animals 
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of Palestine, compose a serviceable class-room portfolio. With the portfolio 
of the four maps in the spring-roller case is supplied an extensible tripod 
which enables the teacher to set up the maps in any position in the school. 
A 450-page handbook of the Holy Land, by H. B. Waterman, is included in 
the portfolio. Price of the entire outfit, $17.50. 

26. Old testament map of Palestine. (International Sunday 
School wall-map B.) St. Louis, Mo.: A. H. Eilers & Co. 
Size, 60 X 40 inches. Price, mounted and varnished, S3.50 ; 
with spring roller, S4.50. 

The printing and coloring of this map are attractive and clear, but the 
material is scanty, and the accuracy cannot be guaranteed. 

The same reduced to 46 X 34 inches. Price, on white muslin, $1.50; 
mounted and varnished, $2. 

27. Map of Palestine at the time of Christ. (International 
Sunday School wall-map C.) St. Louis, Mo.: A. H. Eilers 
& Co. Size, 72 X 48 inches. Price, mounted and var¬ 
nished, $6 ; with spring rollers, S7.50. 

The material of this map is too meager, and is not accurate. 

The same reduced to 46 X 34 inches. Price, on white muslin, $1.50 ; 
mounted and varnished, $2. 

28. New testament map of Palestine. St. Louis, Mo.: A. H. 
Eilers & Co. Size, 46 X 34 inches. Price, on white mus¬ 
lin, $1.50 ; mounted and varnished, $2. 

The provinces are very clearly indicated by strong coloring, and the 
printing is heavy and distinct. Statistics are given for the present popula¬ 
tion of cities and towns. The material of the map is meager, and accuracy 
cannot be guaranteed. 

29. The holy land (to illustrate the Old Testament), and the 
holy land (to illustrate the New Testament). London : 
W. & A. K. Johnston. Two maps on one sheet. Size, 
each, 42 X 24 inches. Scale, 6 miles = 1 inch. Price, for¬ 
merly quoted by W. A. Olmsted (deceased and establish¬ 
ment closed), Chicago, $2.25 ; in veneer case, with spring 
roller, S3.50. 

These maps are clear and attractive, fairly accurate, and not overcrowded 
with material. They would be useful for small Sunday-school rooms, though 
not sufficiently minute for private study. 
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30. New testament map of Palestine. Chicago : Fleming H. 
Revell Co. Size, 43 X 28 inches. Price, $1.50. 

This map is of some value for use in smaller class-rooms, but the coloring 
of the map is not as decided as one would wish, and strict accuracy cannot 
be guaranteed. 

31. Old testament map of Palestine. Chicago : Fleming H 
Revell & Co. 

Size, price, and characteristics same as 28; adapted to Old Testament 
use only. 

32. Canaan as allotted to the twelve tribes. By T. 
Ruddiman Johnston, F.R.G.S. Chicago : Fleming H. 
Revell Co. Size, 44 X 26 inches, and 54 X 46 inches. 

33. The kingdoms of saul, david, and solomon. By T. Rud¬ 
diman Johnston, F.R.G.S. Chicago : Fleming H. Revell 
Co. Sizes, same as 30. 

34. Palestine in the time of Christ and the apostles. By 
T. Ruddiman Johnston, F.R.G.S. Chicago : Fleming H. 
Revell Co. Sizes, same as 30. 

35. Physical map of modern Palestine. By T. Ruddiman 
Johnston, F.R.G.S. Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Sizes, same as 30. 

These four maps, 32 to 35 inclusive, are included in Revell’s “ Biblical 
Wall Atlas,” which is composed of sixteen maps, each 54 X 46 inches, 
mounted in a spring-roller case. Price, $40. The same maps can be had in 
the smaller size, 44 X 26 inches, in a neat portfolio. Price, $25. None of 
the sixteen maps of the atlas or portfolio is sold separately. 

The maps of Palestine in this colleiion are well printed and attractive, 
but their accuracy cannot be guaranteed. 

36. Outline map of Palestine. Springfield, Mass.: Milton 
Bradley Co. Size, 42 X 30 inches. Price, $0.25. 

A useful map for small class-rooms. The outline being on white linen, it 
would be possible for a competent teacher to work out with the class the 
journeys of Jesus, etc., and trace them on the map with colored crayon. The 
map is not very accurately drawn. 

37. Wandkarte von palaestina zur Biblischen Geschichte. Von 
Dr. H. Fischer and Prof. Dr. H. Guthe. Leipzig : Die 
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Geographische Anstalt von H. Wagner und E. Debes. Size, 
41 X 28 inches. 

A very accurate map, based on the surveys of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund (English) and the explorations of the Deutsche Palaestina-Verein. All 
names are in German ; the coloring and lettering are rather unattractive. 
This is by all means the best map for German Sunday schools. 

Note : Although this article is devoted especially to wall 
maps, it may be well to mention a few of the many books con¬ 
taining maps useful for private study: 

The Historical Geography of the Holy Land . By George Adam 
Smith, Free Church College, Glasgow. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1894. Pp. 692. Price, $4.50. Contains 2 
maps of Palestine, and 3 of divisions of the country ; all 
based on the Palestine Exploration Fund surveys, and 
reliable. 

A Handbook to the Bible . By F. R. and C. R. Conder. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1890. Pp. 439. 
Contains 5 maps based on the Palestine Exploration Fund 
surveys, but not very accurately drawn. 

Palestine . By A. Henderson. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1895. Pp. 221. Price, $1. The same maps as in Conder's 
Handbook. 

The Holy Land in Geography and in History . By Townsend 
MacCoun. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1897. 2 

vols. Vol. I, 96 pp; Vol. II, 136 pp. Price, $2. These 
books contain 145 plates, of which about 100 are of Pales¬ 
tine or some portion thereof. Vol. I, “The Holy Land in 
Geography,” contains some 45 useful and accurate maps of 
Palestine, and can be had separately for Si. 

An Outline Handbook of the Life of Christ. By Stevens and 
Burton. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1894. Pp. 45. 
Price, So.50. The map in this handbook is accurately 
drawn from the Palestine Exploration Fund maps. It is 
also used in the Sunday-school quarterlies of the Bible 
Study Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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John 19:17— 20 :20. —Wherever the fourth gospel runs parallel with 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we find evidences of employment of all 
three, combined with independent tradition, which not only supple¬ 
ments, but here and there unobtrusively corrects. The result is that 
dominant features are often passed over, while details, of special signifi¬ 
cance to the writer, are elaborated. Thus the story of the crucifixion, 
after the simple mention in vss. 17, 18, dwells exclusively upon five 
points of detail, mostly Scripture “ fulfilments ** (vss. 24, 28, 36, 37): 
(1) the wording of the title on the cross, vss. 19-22; (2) the mode of 
dividing Jesus* garments; (3) the committal of Mary to the care of John; 
(4) the death cry; (5) the lance-thrust, bringing forth mystic blood and 
water. An example of “ correction ” is the emphatic avr<j>, vs. 17 {cf 
Mark 15:21). Docetic gnostics had employed the tradition to deny 
that Christ had suffered in the flesh (Iren. 1, 24 1 4; cf. 1 John 4:2 f.). 
Jesus bore his own cross {cf. Gen. 22:6; Matt. 16 : 24). See below on 
vs. 31 .—TitAov, vs. 19. Pilate personally dictated the titulus (placard 
of the victim’s crime) of Mark 15:26, aiming only to vent his spleen 
(vs. 20), in reality “ prophesying; ** see 11 : 50.—Xiiw apa<£os, vs. 23. 
Peculiar significance is found in the exact agreement of Mark 15:24 
with Ps. 22:19. The “seamless robe** was a high-priestly garment 
(Josephus, Ant., iii, 7 : 4), already employed by Philo {De Ebr., 21; De 
Profug., 20) as a symbol of the all compassing Logos.—*H aSeXtfnj ti}s 
Hrjrpos. Usually identified with Salome, mother of James and John 
(Matt. 27 *.56), but there are serious obstacles {cf. vs. 27) ; likewise to 
the speculations, originating with Jerome, identifying KAowras with 
Cleopas (Luke 24:18), and Alpheus ("’Bbn). The absence of km 
before Mapta 17 {sc. Svydrrjp) rov KAanra has led some to insist that three 
women, others even that only two, are meant.— A Johannine (tov 
fUL$rfTrfv ov rjydira) tradition, which must be reconciled with Luke 23 :49 
{paKpoOev) and Acts 1:14 (crvv tois aScA^ois); but early tradition repre¬ 
sents John as having remained unmarried, unlike the “brethren of the 
Lord** (1 Cor. 9 : 5), which may be pertinent.—*Iva re\cua 0 y. Construe 
with tctcAcotou ; cf. 13 :1.— The 81 if/w, however, which after the example 
of Luke 23 : 36, 46 displaces the painful outcry of Mark 15:34 {cf. 
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35-39) = Matt. 27 :46, is meant to be included in the fulfilment (cf. 
vs. 30 and Ps. 69 : 21). Scripture “fulfilments” and symbolism, includ¬ 
ing the note that the koAo/aos (Mark 15 : 36) was “ hyssop,” a low shrub 
prescribed in the law for sprinkling the blood of the passover (Ex. 

12 : 22), absorb this evangelist’s attention, to the exclusion of actual 
scenes.— Uapatnccvy, literally “preparation.” Here simply “Friday” 
(Mark 15:42), in vs. 14 fourteenth Nisan, correcting synoptics (cf. 

13 :1, 29; 18 128). The incident of the crurifragium (not a merciful 
coup de grace , but a torture here superadded to hasten the end) and of 
the lance-thrust (vs. 34) is unknown to the critical text of the synoptics, 
but perhaps not to tradition, for B, C, L add dXXos 8! Xaftwv Xoyxv v 
?vu£cv avrov rrjv irXtvpav, teal i(rjX$ev vBotp teal alfia , after Matt. 27:49 (so 
i John 5:6; here atpa koI vBmp). The importance attached by our 
author to the incident (of which we have perhaps another trace in Rev. 
1 : 7 ) appears in 1 John 5 :6-8. Docetists who denied that the Christ 
had suffered in the flesh could attach no value to the sacrament of 
the cup (1 Cor. 10:16). They exalted by so much more that of bap¬ 
tism, to them the rite in which the aeon Christ became incarnate. 1 
Two “scriptures” (Ex. 12 .46 = Numb. 9:12 and Zech. 12:10) were 
fulfilled (vss. 36, 37) by it. The former reinforces the symbolism of the 
death occurring simultaneously with the slaughtering of the lamb of 
redemption ; the latter that which shows the indispensableness of both 
sacraments. 

’Eiceivo? (vs. 35): viz., the authority for the tradition 31-34. The 
word is crucial for the problem of authorship ; for* while in itself indic¬ 
ative of another than the writer (cf, however, 9 :37), oTScv and Aeyci 
must be given their weight. They suggest a living relation between 
the writer and the bearer of this aXrjdivrj paprvpla , who is not the heav¬ 
enly witness of 1 John 2 :6, etc. (Zahn), but identical with 6 iutpaxots #cai 
p.tp.apTvprjKtti?. 

The rest of our evangelist’s narrative enlarges on the incidents of 
the burial and resurrection, Luke 23:50—24:12; Matt. 28: 9, 10; 
Luke 24 : 36-49.—Vs. 39, Miy/ia (£, B, Vaypa, i. e., volumen , wrapping) 
afivpvTp tea! dXoTp. Zahn (Einl., II, p. 457) cites an Armenian MS. 
brought to light by Conybeare as indicating a comment by Papias 
(145-60 A. D.) on this verse, to the effect that “aloe is a kind of 
incense.” The great quantity of precious spice testifies the sincerity 
of this belated reverence from Joseph andNicodemus (Isa. 53:9), which 

1 For the alleged anti-baptist interest of this writer see Baldensperger, Prolog 
des vierten Evangeliums , 1898 . 
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Mark 16:1, Luke 24:1, relate as intended by the women, but inter¬ 
rupted.—20:6, 7, odovui (19 140) *ai aovSapLov (sudarium, 11 :44; Luke 
19:20—a <riv8a»v, Mark 15 146 and parallels). Uncanonical gospels 
had more to relate of this visit to the tomb (cf. Luke 24 :22-24, pre¬ 
supposing the substance of vs. 12), the appearance to Peter (Luke 
24 : 34; 1 Cor. 15:5), the giving of the sindon (winding-sheet) to the 
high priest's servant, and a doubting disciple (James) convinced by a 
special appearance of Jesus (Gospel according to the Hebrews). Accord¬ 
ing to Origen the parallel to Luke 24 : 36 ff. quoted by Ignatius, Ad 
Smym ., 3, was found in the AiW*aAta (Krfpvyfia) Utrpov; according to 
Jerome in the Gospel according to the Hebrews. It has Johannine 
features.—Vs. 16, *Pa 0 /fovvi, Mark 10 : 51, a more respectful form for 
rabbi.—Vs. 17, Mi) airrov “touch” — not “lay hold” (k/kitciv). Con¬ 
trast vs. 27. Perhaps intended to suggest the doctrine of the meta¬ 
morphosis of the body, Rom. 8:11; 1 Cor. 15:52; 2 Cor. 5:2; Phil. 
3:21—’Ava/ftuVci). The ascension belongs to the kingly character of 
Jesus and differentiates him from the rest of the righteous dead, who 
remain in “ paradise,” while he ascends to his heavenly throne, Matt. 
22 : 44; 26 : 64. 

Benjamin W. Bacon. 

Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 
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The Report of the International Lesson Committee. — The Sunday 
School Times for May 13, 1899, prints in full the report of the Inter¬ 
national Lesson Committee presented at the convention at Atlanta. 
After mentioning the fact, already published, that the lessons for 
the next six years will be divided, giving two and a half years to the 
Old Testament and three and a half to the New, the report pro¬ 
ceeds to discuss various schemes which have been proposed for some¬ 
thing like graded lessons, that is, special lessons for children. A 
subcommittee was appointed to obtain suggestions upon this line, and 
“ secured a number of lesson outlines, some for one, others for two 
or more years. They represented a variety of methods, each having 
earnest advocates. These outlines illustrated widely different methods 
of teaching—“from those of the kindergarten, illustrating the presence 
and power of God in nature, and hardly requiring any selections from 
the Bible, to profound theological catechisms based on proof-texts. 
Some writers were confident that Bible study should begin with Old 
Testament stories, on the ground that the divine method of developing 
the mind of the child is the same as that of developing the human race. 
Others insisted that the life and teachings of Christ should first be pre¬ 
sented to the child as the perfect revelation of God, and that these should 
later be supplemented by Old Testament history and prophecy and 
New Testament ethics.” After extended investigation the committee 
decided that “it could not at present unite on any separate plan of 
lessons for primary classes which would be generally acceptable in 
connection with the International Lesson system,” thinking that “ it 
would not be difficult to organize many schools, competent teachers 
being provided and permanent attendance assured, which could use to 
highest advantage a graded system of topics and texts, comprising 
several separate courses. Under the present and apparently neces¬ 
sary organization of Sunday schools throughout the world the com¬ 
mittee is not able to prepare such a graded system, and to put it forth 
with confidence in its adaptability and success.” 

On the whole, therefore, the committee decided that it must legis¬ 
late for the great mass of teachers “ to whom the simple message of 
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the gospel and the plain counsels of the Word of God for guidance in 
daily life are most welcome.” 

In the light of this general principle the committee determined to 
give special prominence to the biographical element, and to “select 
concrete portions of the Bible as centers, with which may be connected 
by lesson writers and teachers more or less of the related parts of the 
same subject, according to the capacity of the pupils. The verses 
selected to be printed must necessarily be few, and the passage brief. 
The urgent and practically unanimous desire of publishers of lesson 
helps is that the reading lesson shall not usually exceed a dozen verses.” 

The report then goes on to discuss various matters in detail, espe¬ 
cially giving attention to various criticisms which have been made 
upon its work. 

On the whole, the report of the committee furnishes grounds for 
hope that among the better class of Sunday-school workers there is 
beginning to be felt the need of a less mechanical arrangement of study. 
It is easy to see the difficulties under which the international organiza¬ 
tion works. We should be the last to deny it credit for the service 
which it has really rendered, but this report makes it evident that, in the 
future as in the past, its chief work is to be devoted, not to the aid of 
those schools which are able to care for themselves and which are possessed 
of high-grade teachers, but to schools of a less satisfactory sort. In 
the meantime, what is to be done for the Sunday schools which believe 
that the best education in religion cannot be gained by following such 
courses of lessons as are prepared for the less intelligent schools ? And 
what shall be done for schools which believe that a graded curriculum 
means something more than different ways of teaching the same les¬ 
son— that general pedagogical principles should be applied to Sunday 
schools as well as to public schools ? And what shall be done in the 
selection of lessons and the preparation of helps for these schools ? 
To all of these questions the report of the international committee 
gives little answer, except to emphasize the difficulty of choosing any 
supplemental or graded lessons which shall be approved by all schools. 
Its express waiving of any authority in the matter and statement “that 
any scheme of Bible study which we may hope will prevail must com¬ 
mend itself by its own merit and fitness for its purpose,” makes it 
evident that the international Sunday-school convention does not plan 
to go far toward meeting a demand of the most intelligent Sunday- 
school teachers. But if not the international convention, who shall 
provide proper material for proper study of the Bible ? And how 
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long are the “publishers of lessons helps” to control the international 
committee, and through them the number of verses and, consequently, 
the general character of instruction ? 

If, as this report expressly states, the expenses of the committee 
“ have been assessed by the treasurer of the association on publishers 
of lesson helps,” is it not time for the inauguration of a movement 
free from such dependence and consequent dictation ? 
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The following summer courses will be conducted by the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature at various assemblies during the coming 
season : 

At Chautauqua, N. Y. (July 8 to August 18), Chancellor O. C. S. 
Wallace, of McMaster University, will present daily studies in the “Life 
of Christ” for three weeks. He will emphasize especially the renunciations 
which Christ made — in the incarnation, the temptation, the crisis at 
Bethsaida Julias, the agony of the garden ; the rejections which he 
suffered, from that of Nazareth to the final rejection the last week 
of his life; and his relations to certain representative persons —his 
mother, John the Forerunner, Simon Peter, the representative apostle, 
Nicodemus, representing the learning and religious hopes of the Jews, 
and the Samaritan woman, representing ignorance, sin, and an outcast 
race. 

During the second three weeks Professor George L. Robinson, of 
McCormick Theological Seminary, will give five hours a week to a 
course on the “Old Testament Wisdom.” This course will aim to 
serve as a brief introduction to the Psalter, Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Songs. An effort will be made to bring out the 
essential characteristics of Hebrew poetry, to afford an insight into the 
nature of Chokhma literature, and especially to develop the argument 
of the book of Job. 

Professor Robinson will also conduct studies in “Palestinian 
Geography.” This course will be based upon facts of personal observa¬ 
tion gained in traveling both in Palestine proper, as well as in Moab, Syria, 
Mt. Lebanon, Palmyra, Greece, and Egypt. George Adam Smith's 
Historical Geography of Palestine will be used as a guide, though not 
as a text-book. The Palestine Park Model will be used. 

In the University of Chicago (July i to September 23) courses in 
Hebrew and the cognate languages, New Testament Greek, and the 
English Bible — courses both linguistic and interpretative—will be 
offered by the following members of the faculty and others: Professors 
George Adam Smith, William R. Harper, Ernest D. Burton, Shailer 
Mathews, Robert F. Harper, James H. Breasted, Herbert L. Willett, C. 
W. Votaw, Henry T. DeWolfe. 
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At Lake Madison, S. D. (June 29 to July 13), Professor Edward 
L. Parks, of Atlanta, Ga., will give daily class instruction in the 
“Teachings of Jesus.” Conferences on systematic Bible study will be 
frequent. 

At Delavan, Wis. (July 26 to August 6), Professor C. F. Kent, of 
Brown University, will give a daily study for ten days on “The 
Crises in Israel’s History and their Political and Religious Significance,” 
with occasional lectures on other biblical subjects. 

At Pertle Springs, Mo. (August 15 to 24), Professor Sylvester Burn¬ 
ham will lecture daily upon “ The Times and Ministry of Isaiah.” 

At Winfield, Kan. (June 20 to 29), Dr. Herbert L. Willett will 
conduct daily studies in the “ Life of Christ.” 

At Bay View, Mich. (July 19 to August 10), Professor George L. 
Robinson will teach for ten days classes in “The Beginnings of 
Hebrew History,” and in “The Wisdom Literature.” He will also 
give daily lectures on “ Palestinian Geography.” These courses will be 
followed by a ten-days’ series of lectures on “ Post-Exilic History to the 
Times of Christ,” and “The Missionary Journeys of St. Paul,” by 
Professor Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago. 

At Ocean Park, Me. (August 2 to 9), Professor Alfred W. Anthony 
will give seven lectures on “The Unrecorded Life of Jesus.” Also at 
the Goodwill Assembly, E. Fairfield, Me., July 31 and August 1, Pro¬ 
fessor Anthony will give two biblical addresses. 

The fifth annual session of the Maine Ministers* Institute, con¬ 
ducted by the faculty of Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me., in 
affiliation with the American Institute of Sacred Literature, will be 
held September 4-12, 1899. The work is arranged in five depart¬ 
ments of seven lectures each: (1) the Old Testament; (2) the New 
Testament evangel; (3) expository preaching ; (4) books and reading 
for the minister; (5) evening lectures for inspiration and general 
information. The faculty of Cobb Divinity School will be assisted by 
Professor G. R. Berry, Ph.D., of Colgate University; Professor J. S. 
Sewall, D.D., of Bangor Theological Seminary; Chancellor J. R. Day, 
D.D., of Syracuse University ; Professor F. C. Robinson, of Bowdoin 
College; President G. C. Chase, LL.D., and Professor W. H. Hartshorn, of 
Bates College ; Rev. C. S. Patten, of Auburn, Me.; Rev. E. S. Stackpole, 
D.D., of Augusta, Me.; Rev. W. H. Bowen, D.D., of Providence, R. 
I., and Rev. Smith Baker, D.D., of Portland, Me. 

At Monteagle, Tenn. (August 13 to 19), President George S. 
Burroughs, of Wabash College, will lecture daily upon a subject to be 
announced later. 
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An interesting account of the discovery of the famous Abercius 
inscription in Phrygia is recently given by Professor W. M. Ramsay in 
the Sunday School Times . 

It is reported from Dr. Torrance, who is resident at Tiberias on the 
sea of Galilee, that a short time ago a great flight of locusts passed 
over that locality, the passage consuming the greater part of two days. 

Work has been resumed on the building of the railway from Acre 
to Damascus. Arnold F. Hills, of the Thames Iron Works, has charge 
of the construction. It is hoped that within a year the first section, of 
sixty-one miles, extending from Acre and Haifa to the river Jordan, 
will be ready for use. The excavations and cuttings incidental to the 
laying of the roadbed may result in some interesting discoveries. 

A third English edition, from a fourth German edition in 1897, 
has been recently published of the Baedeker Guide to Palestine and 
Syria . The previous edition was only four years old, but the changes 
and discoveries, and increase of information, are so frequent that this 
revision seemed called for. The editor of this edition is Dr. E. Ben- 
zinger, who also prepared the former one. Some minor inaccuracies 
of the Guide are noted in the Revue biblique for April by Fr. H. Vin¬ 
cent, of Jerusalem, who characterizes the work as of the highest 
value. 

The annual meeting of the American Bible Society was held in 
New York last month. The report for the past year showed the receipts 
to have been $370,084, the disbursements $366,529. The society pub¬ 
lished during the year 1,380,892 copies of the Bible, or portions of the 
Bible, more than half of them going to other lands. The printing plant 
has been enlarged to the capacity of 5,000 volumes daily. Among the 
new issues are a duodecimo Portuguese Bible, the gospels and Acts in 
Spanish (translated from the Revised Version), and the New Testament 
and Psalms in the language of the Marshall Islands. 

The able Roman Catholic journal of France, the Revue biblique , 
notes that Plummer’s International Critical Commentary on Luke has 
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gone into a second edition, and praises it as “the best and most con¬ 
servative commentary which Protestants have produced.” Some excep¬ 
tions to the findings of the author are, however, taken, as when Dr. 
Plummer advocates the view that the brethren of Jesus were his true 
brothers—a view which is, of course, in conflict with the Roman Catho¬ 
lic doctrine of the perpetual virginity of Mary. Mention is made of 
the fact that Dr. Plummer refers frequently to the Catholic commenta¬ 
tors, with the exception of Knabenbauer, who equally deserved such 
recognition. 

The most extended discussion for some years of the subject of 
primitive Christian glossolalia is contributed by Dr. C. Clemen, of Halle, 
to the Expository Times for May. The article is entitled,“The Speak¬ 
ing with Tongues of the Early Christians.” The conclusion at which 
the author arrives is that which has now been adopted by scholars gen¬ 
erally, that this tongue-speaking was an ecstatic, unintelligible utterance, 
the manifestation of an overflowing spirit-possession, a phenomenon 
akin to the ecstasies of the priests of pagan religions, and useful to the 
primitive Christians as a religious experience and sign. Dr. Clemen 
thinks that the tongue-speaking did not continue to the end of the apos¬ 
tolic age, and that before the Acts was written the exact knowledge of 
what the phenomenon was had so far been lost that it could be regarded 
as a speaking in foreign languages. 

The fact has been commented upon that Sheldon’s readable, 
instructive, and inspiring little book entitled, In His Steps; or , What 
would Jesus Do?, has found a prodigious sale in England, and is recon¬ 
structing religious opinion among the people. The tone and lesson 
of the book are anti-ecclesiastical, and its effect is causing consternation 
in church circles. A reply to Sheldon’s book has been written by a 
Mr. H. D. Brown, named What Christ Did. Copies of this book are 
being almost given away, and a frantic appeal is made that large sums 
be donated so that the work can be put gratis into many hands. After 
all, the instinct for essential truth is strongest among the common peo¬ 
ple. The present day demands simplicity and reality, in religion as in 
everything else. And the laymen are more appreciative of, and more 
willing for, a reconstruction of the religious system than are those who 
officially represent them. 

Dr. Conrad Schick has prepared a plan and description of the 
most recent discoveries at Jacob’s Well, which will be published soon in 
the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund. In the 
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April number of the Statement the same writer shows the recent origin 
and the error of the idea that Jesus entered Jerusalem, on his triumphal 
entry, by way of the present “ Double Gate/' or, as it is sometimes 
called, the “ Huldah Gate.” It was so stated to the German emperor 
on his late visit to Palestine. But it must be counted certain that Jesus 
entered the city on that occasion by the East Gate, now called the 
“Golden Gate.” This has been the view uniformly held by all Chris¬ 
tian tradition. The other view originated with Dr. Sepp in his book, 
Jerusalem und das heilige Land\ published in 1873. The reason given 
was that the ascent to the East Gate was “ too rugged and bold ” for 
his entrance that way. But this is not the case. In the same issue Dr. 
Schick gives an interesting account of the preparations which were 
made for the visit of the emperor to Jerusalem in the way of repair¬ 
ing the roads, making carriage ways, setting up telegraph lines, and 
adorning the city with flags and other decorations. He states that 
before the arrival of the imperial party the many beggars of the city 
were collected and sent by escorts to villages at some distance from 
Jerusalem. 
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The Student’s Life of Paul. By George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., 
D.D., Professor of New Testament Literature and Inter¬ 
pretation in Chicago Theological Seminary, author of The 
Student's Life of Jesus. New York : The Macmillan Co., 
1899. Pp. 278. $1.50. 

In general arrangement the present book of Professor Gilbert is 
similar to his Student's Life of Jesus. The chapters are broken into 
paragraphs, with proper titles, and the table of contents thus makes a 
sort of syllabus of the entire book—something of no small service to 
the student. Appended to the book are three discussions upon “The 
Sources of the Life of Paul,” “The Chronology of his Life,” “The 
Churches of Galatia.” This arrangement is commendable from the point 
of view of the purpose for which the book is intended. Professor Gilbert 
is not largely affected by the hostile criticism of Acts, although he holds 
that the book “is not a history in the modern sense of that term.” 
“Its narrative is sometimes modified, sometimes corrected, by Paul, 
and in places it may give an inadequate picture of events.” Professor 
Gilbert rightly holds that the literary character of the “we” passages is 
that of the rest of the book, although a partial exception may be made 
of the first twelve chapters. At the same time he holds that the material 
used in the composition of Acts cannot be of absolutely equal value. 
On the whole, his critical position is sober and independent. We are 
a little surprised to find that he holds to the North-Galatia theory, but 
his discussion is candid, although we think he has put altogether too 
much weight upon the grammatical objections. Furthermore, he does 
not seem to have considered the corroborative evidence for the South- 
Galatia theory to be found in the recent series of articles of Ramsay in 
th s. Expositor. We are also inclined to think he has overestimated the 
objections of Zahn and Schiirer. In the chronology of Paul’s life, 
Professor Gilbert combines some of the traditional with newer views, 
although basing his conclusions on independent grounds. The follow¬ 
ing are the chief dates: conversion, 32; first missionary journey, 
45-7; council in Jerusalem, 48; second missionary journey, 49-51 I 
work in Ephesus, 52-5; arrest, 56; death in 65 to 68. 
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Passing now to the book proper, the first comment which the 
reader will make is the advance shown over the author's Life of Jesus 
in the processes of criticism. It is perhaps true that occasionally 
the narrative is broken by critical discussions which might better have 
been reduced to footnotes, but, on the whole, the general reader, and 
especially the student, will be benefited by the insistence which Pro¬ 
fessor Gilbert makes upon the investigation of the sources. A special 
instance of fair-mindedness is to be seen in his discussion of the arrest 
and trial of Paul in Jerusalem, and his treatment of the events at 
Philippi. 

In some particulars we should not agree with Professor Gilbert, as, 
for example, his conclusion as to Paul's Arabian visit and his life before 
his first missionary journey. His estimate of the Compromise also 
seems open to some objections, at least to one holding a different 
chronological scheme. The concessions made by the decree do not 
seem sufficiently well traced in their relations to later difficulties. 
Such a discussion, perhaps, would have led too far into the Pauline 
theology, and this Professor Gilbert steadfastly refuses to consider in 
any detail. Biography, and biography alone, is what he is endeavor¬ 
ing to get his reader to study. And as an introduction to such study 
—not as a full-orbed biography itself—the volume deserves as cordial 
a reception as that given the Student's Life of Jesus . It is a worthy 
supplement to the recent works of Cone and Abbott, neither of which 
is intended as a manual for students. We wish it could be used in 
every Bible class in the land. S. M. 


The Commandments of Jesus. By Robert F. Horton, D.D. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898. Pp. vi-f-375. $1.50. 

“Though we have always kept the commandments of Jesus as our 
theoretical code, we have by no means made them our practical rule of 
life; in a sense we have not seriously thought of doing so, for in 
thinking of the Christian religion our attention has always been turned 
in a different direction. It is therefore a thought which comes with 
all the force of novelty, a thought which is perhaps destined to revolu¬ 
tionize the twentieth century, that here in the commandments of Jesus 
we have the simple and eternal law of human life” (pp. 372 f.). In 
these words Dr. Horton's thought and purpose are seen. The book is 
an exposition of the ethics of Jesus, or, as the author likes to call it, 
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“the eternal code of Jesus/’ which he believes to be “a sufficient, an 
authoritative, and an exact rule of life” (p. i). Elsewhere he speaks 
of it as “this simple and final code, the new Deuteronomy” (p. 5). 

The one general objection to be taken to the book is the legalistic 
tone: “code,” “law,” “rule,” “precept,” “ legislation,” are the con¬ 
stant words. Yet this is not the gospel. Jesus did not set aside Old 
Testament legalism only to introduce another legal system. Nor 
does Dr. Horton think so. He is well aware that the ethics of Jesus 
give principles of life, not legal statutes. His language disregards that 
“ freedom with which Christ has made us free; ” the terms used are out 
of harmony with the subject, and grate upon one. Jesus commands; 
yet he commands not as one setting up statutes for literal obedience, 
but as setting up ideals for human realization. It is the fundamental 
contrast of law versus gospel; the difference between an exacting task¬ 
master and a leader who draws men after him by his high ideals. The 
author knows this, and presupposes it throughout the book; but his 
terms all the while suggest legalism. 

The commandments which make up this “ legislation of Jesus,” and 
which are expounded by him, are : Repent, Follow me, the Beatitudes, 
Love God, Love your neighbor, Be not angry, Avoid lust, Use not 
oaths, Resist not evil, Love your enemies, Avoid ostentation in reli¬ 
gion, Seek first the kingdom, Judge not, Cast not pearls before 
swine, Pray, Do unto others, etc., Enter ye in by the narrow gate, Go 
and do likewise, Use money rightly, Watch, Baptize, Commemorate 
my death, Love one another, Make disciples of all nations. 

The treatment given these themes is good, and the application of 
them to present-day life is useful. No one could read the book with¬ 
out being deeply impressed and benefited. And who does not need 
to learn again and again this teaching of Jesus ? Undoubtedly the 
Christian church has too often been thinking about right belief when 
she should have been thinking about right conduct, making belief an 
end instead of a means. Undoubtedly, also, the present age is setting 
itself more exclusively and more earnestly toward the ideal which Jesus 
established. We live in a day when ethics has become a science, and 
the ethical teaching of Jesus, grounded in religion, is gaining the 
recognition which it deserves. It is open to question whether Jesus’ 
ethical teaching “constitutes a complete and sufficient code of 
morality,” as Dr. Horton asserts (p. 362); but it does furnish those 
fundamental principles of ethics on which an ethical system may be 
constructed. C. W. V. 
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Die messianischen Weissagungen des israelitisch-judischen Volkes 

bis zu den Targumim historisch-kritisch untersucht und 
erlautert; nebst Erorterung der alttestamentlichen Citate 
u. Reminiszenzen im Neuen Testamente. Von Dr. phil. 
Eugen HOhn. Mit einem Vorwort von Professor Paul W. 
Schmiedel in Zurich. I. Teil: Die messianischen Weis¬ 
sagungen des israelitisch-judischen Volkes. Freiburg i. B.: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1899. Pp. xiv+ 165. M. 3.60. 

The most remarkable characteristic of this very learned and useful 
work is the width of its range. Instead of keeping within the limits 
of. the Old Testament, like the best-known works of the kind, it 
includes apocryphal and pseudonymous literature and the Targumim. 
In other words, it traces the Jewish expectation of a final era of per¬ 
fection, whether with or without the thought of a personal Messiah, 
over more than a thousand years. And the chronological sequence is 
as far as possible closely adhered to. The various predictions are 
taken as they come, not in the order of development. This arrange¬ 
ment makes it harder for the student to trace that development, but 
has the advantage of bringing out a peculiarity which has hitherto 
been little noticed, namely, that the Messianic idea did not develop in 
a straight line, did not unfold itself with ever-growing clearness. The 
passages referred to, many of which are given in full, usually in Ger¬ 
man, are arranged in four periods : (1) the Assyrian ; (2) the Chaldean ; 
(3) the Persian ; (4) the Graeco-Roman. Each division closes with 
a retrospect, which in the case of the last is very extended, comprising 
twenty-eight heads. The series opens with Amos and closes with the 
Targumim. There are two appendices, the former treating of passages 
in the Old Testament which have been wrongly regarded as Messianic, 
and the latter giving lists of unfulfilled prophecies and of symbolic 
actions which were never performed. The volume ends with an index 
of the passages quoted from the Old Testament and later Jewish lit¬ 
erature. There is no index of the New Testament references, which 
are very numerous, the author having attempted to note all the pas¬ 
sages referring to those cited from the Old Testament as Messianic or 
believed to be Messianic. These passages will be fully discussed in 
the second part of the work, which is expected to appear in the course 
of a few months. There is, of course, much room for difference of 
opinion in a work of such exceptional range and touching so many 
difficult questions: concerning, for example, the writer’s belief that 
Jesus was misled by exegetical assumptions which he shared with his 
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time, and his interpretation of “ the servant of the Lord ” in the fifty- 
third of Isaiah as meaning the pious in Israel. All, however, are 
deeply indebted to him for his patient and careful study of a theme 
of unfailing interest and not easily estimated significance. He has 
made it possible to survey with ease the whole course of Messianic 
expectation from the age of the kings until far on in Christian times; 
and has accompanied the texts with a large amount of valuable com¬ 
ment and criticism. The work distinctly marks a step in advance. 
Riehm’s book may not be antiquated by it, but of itself it is clearly 
inadequate to meet present requirements. 

W. Taylor Smith. 

Exeter, England. 


In the Shadow of Sinai. A Story of Research and Travel from 
1895 to 1897. By Agnes Smith Lewis. Cambridge: 
Macmillan & Bowes, 1898. Pp. xvi + 261. 5s. 

A pleasantly written account of a journey to the convent of St. 
Catherine in 1895, in the course of which Mrs. Lewis and her sister 
made the second transcription of the Syriac palimpsest, the results of 
which were published in 1896 ; and of another journey in 1897, which 
included an inspection by Mrs. Gibson of the genizah in Cairo, where 
Mr. Schechter found the fragments of Aquila and other valuable spoil. 
Travelers intending to travel in the East may glean some useful hints 
about camel-riding, dragomans, the exact sound of difficult Semitic 
consonants, and other things. The most important chapter is the last, 
which is devoted to a brief discussion of “ Another Saying of Jesus,” 
found in one of the two Sinaitic texts of the Palestinian Lectionary of 
the Gospels. Matt 12:36 runs there as follows: “But I say unto 
you that every good word which men shall not speak they shall give 
account thereof in the day of judgment.” This reading is quite new. 
There is no trace of it elsewhere. The two other known manuscripts of 
the lectionary are without it. It has been suggested that it is the dropped 
half of a logion, the other and former half being the usual text, but 
the present evidence is insufficient for so bold a conclusion. Too 
little is known of the origin of this Palestinian lectionary to warrant 
the acceptance of a startling variant on its unsupported testimony, 
especially when found in only one manuscript of the twelfth century. 

W. Taylor Smith. 

Exeter, England. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

The Pilgrim Press, Boston, has published in a handsome volume 
a series of studies by Rev. A. A. Berle, Modern Interpretations of the 
Gospel Life (pp. 328 ; $2). The subjects treated have to do with New 
Testament biography, social and political, educational, literary, and 
romantic interpretations, and the spiritual life. The papers, although 
not always closely connected, are thoughtful and interesting. Special 
attention may be called to that on university religion. 

The latest volume of the “Polychrome Bible” is that upon The 
Prophet Ezekiel,by Professor Toy, of Harvard. It contains a number 
of illustrations, and is rather a commentary than a polychrome edition, 
for there is in it no colored plate. For those who fear that the Bible 
is being torn into fragments, and look upon the present edition as a 
summit of variegated learning, this simple statement may be a source 
of encouragement and consolation. (New York : Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1899; pp. x+208; $2.50, »*/.) 

The Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, Chicago, and Toronto, 
publishes Scripture WorthieSy Their Characters Viewed in a New Eighty 
by Rev. P. Spencer Whitman, D.D. The volume is especially con¬ 
cerned with the clearing of the character of certain people of the Old 
Testament who have suffered at the hands of preachers, as, for example, 
Lot, Rebecca, Jacob, Moses, Rahab, Elijah. The book is written in a 
half-colloquial style, is interesting, and contains some sensible remarks 
and displays some unnecessary sensitiveness on behalf of its heroes 
and heroines. 

The Macmillan Co. publishes The Gospel for a World of Sin t by 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, a companion volume to The Gospel for an Age 
of Doubt . Those who have read the first volume do not need to be 
told that the new is marked by simplicity, earnestness, and high literary 
qualities. As an unfolding of the fundamental idea of the atonement, 
the volume, however, is likely to be of service to those who are per¬ 
plexed by the cruder forms of popular theology. We differ, however, 
decidedly with the statement that the kingdom of God which Jesus 
proclaimed and established is a kingdom of the soul. There is only 
one of the sayings of Jesus which gives any basis for such a state¬ 
ment, and that, the context shows, is mistranslated. 
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Can you inform me where I can procure a Hebrew Bible with the 
poetical parts printed in parallelism? Can you inform me how such a 
Hebrew Bible can be procured? 

The best Hebrew text of the poetical books arranged in parallelism 
is found in Haupt’s Sacred Books of the Old Testament. (Baltimore: 
John Hopkins Press.) Job and The Psalms have already appeared in 
separate parts. 

Will you kindly suggest such books , magazine articles , or other work 
or works , which will give a comprehensive, or at least a comparatively 
wide , view of what is being done by modern explorations to throw new and 
added light on the Bible? 

The Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
(London, Eng.) give full reports of excavations carried on by that 
society in Palestine. The publications of the “ Egypt Exploration 
Fund” and of the “Archaeological Survey of Egypt ” report in full 
the results of work in that territory. Reports of explorations farther 
east, in Mesopotamia and Babylonia, are scattered in various publica- 
tions. The Sunday School Times presents during the current year a 
monthly statement of excavation work in Bible lands, prepared by 
Professor Hilprecht. 

Will you do me the favor (i) of translating from the Greek Acts 
2 :j8, and (2) of paraphrasing it carefully , so as to answer the following 
questions: (a) Does the Greek expression for “ the remission of sins ” mean 
that repentance and baptism were to be obeyed in order that sins might be 
forgiven? (b) From Greek standpoint and Greek definition of baptism 
(/3a7rTi£u>, I believe), how was the act to be performed? (c) And in what? 

(1) “And Peter said to them, Repent ye and be baptized, every one 
of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the forgiveness of your sins.” 
(2) Repent and be baptized, every one of you, that you may obtain 
forgiveness of your sins, (a) Yes. (£) By immersing, plunging into 
some element, (c) The word itself does not answer this question. 
Such passages as Acts 8:36-39 show that water was the element of 
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Christian baptism. If the question refers to where the water was to 
be found, that is, so far as Peter's injunction is concerned, a matter of 
indifference. In Jerusalem the pools of the city would furnish the 
necessary water. 

(1) Are there any introductions to ecclesiastical Greek and Latin, as 
represented by the Vulgate, Augustine, Athanasius, etc. ? (2) What 

lexicons would be most useful for these authors ? (3) Where can I get a 

copy of the Tar gum of Onkelos ? (4) Are there any annotated editions l 

(5) Where can I procure the commentaries of Rashi and Kimchi', and at 
what price ? 

(1) For Latin see Bonnet, Le Latin de Gregoire de Tours 
(Paris: Hachette, 1890; 786 pp.); for Greek, the introduction to 
Sophocles' Lexicon , mentioned below, and Karl Dieterich, Untersu- 
chungen zur Gesch. der griech. Sprache der hellen. Zeit bis zum 10. 
Jahrh . nach Christo (Leipzig: Teubner, 1898; xxiv, 326 pp.; M. 10); 
H. Reinhold, De Grcecitate Patrum apostolicorum librorumque apocrypho- 
rum etc . questiones grammticce (Halle, 1898 ; M. 2.80). (2) For Greek, 

Sophocles' Lexicon of Roman and Byzantine Greek (New York : Har¬ 
per Bros.) ; for the Latin, the great standard work of Du Cange. 
(3) Etheridge, The Tar gum of Onkelos and Jonathan ben Uzziel (Lon¬ 
don (now also New York): Longmans; 2 vols., 1862-5). (4) We 

know of none. (5) There have been numerous editions of Rashi and 
Kimchi from the sixteenth century down, but probably none are now 
on sale except at second hand. For lists of editions see the articles 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica on Rashi and Kimchi. For price, 
etc., write to dealers in second-hand books in Leipzig or Berlin. 

(1) Name several standard works on the early religion of Israel , 
either German or English. Name one work you consider the best. (2) 
Where can one find the most reliable and complete translation, either Eng¬ 
lish or German, of ancient inscriptions bearing directly or indirectly on the 
Bible? 

(1) There is but one work, and that in English, which deals solely 
with the early religion of Israel, and that is James Robertson's The Early 
Religion of Israel, of which a recent American edition has been pub¬ 
lished in two small volumes by E. R. Herrick & Co., 70 Fifth avenue, 
New York, N. Y. There are several German works on the general 
subject of the religion of Israel, such as those by Marti and Smend. 
These are recent, and are written from the advanced critical point of 
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view. Kuenen’s great Dutch work has been translated into English 
under the title, The Religion of Israel. There are also a number of 
works on Old Testament theology, which deal, of course, more or less 
fully with the religion of Israel, such as Schultz, Old Testament Theol- 
ogy , translated from the German ; Dillmann, Alttestamentliche Theo¬ 
logies and the older work by Oehler. Of all these Schultz* is probably 
the best in its combination of critical ability with the warm religious 
feeling. (2) There is no one book in which all these are contained, 
the nearest approach to it being a work by the French Abb6 Vigouroux, 
La Bible et les dicouvertes modernes , which, in five or six volumes, 
covers both Old and New Testament. This has been translated into 
German. For the Old Testament, Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und 
das Alte Testament , translated into English under the title, The Cunei¬ 
form Inscriptions and the Old Testament , is the best work. A new 
and revised edition has been promised for several years, but has not 
yet appeared. For the translations themselves, without comment or 
discussion, one must go to the following works : Records of the Past; 
first and second series—a collection of some eighteen volumes of trans¬ 
lations from Assyrio-Babylonian and Egyptian materials ; Keilinschrift- 
liche Bibliothek (5 vols.), edited by Schrader, containing text and trans¬ 
lation of the vast majority of the Assyrian and Babylonian historical 
documents; Keilinschriftliches Textbuch zum Alten Testament , edited by 
Winckler, a very useful little compendium from these historical docu¬ 
ments, giving selections which have immediate bearing on Old Testa¬ 
ment material. 
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B EGINNING with July, 1899, the Biblical World will devote itself 
even more than in the past to the Study and the Teaching of the 
Bible , with special reference to the International Sunday-School 
Lessons. The table of contents of the July, August, and September 
numbers will give some idea of the material the magazine will place 
within reach of Sunday-school teachers. It will also be noted that 
increasing attention will be given to some of the practical problems of the 
Sunday school. 

JULY. (Daniel) 

EDITORIAL: THE ANCIENT AND MODERN USE OF THE MIRACLE STORY IN 
TEACHING 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR, THE MAN AND THE KING. (ILLUSTRATED) 
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PROPHECY AND APOCALYPSE 

THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON. (ILLUSTRATED) 

CHILD-STUDY IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
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A LETTER TO A TEACHER WHO DOES NOT GET CONVERSIONS 
EZEKIEL'S TEMPLE. (ILLUSTRATED) 
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Vacation Work for Ministers 
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Are you among the number? 


EIGHT COURSES 

Now in progress 

1. The Literary Origin of the Pentateuch. 

2. Old Testament Prophecy. 

3. The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Psalter. 

4. The Life of the Christ. 

5. The Apostolic Age. 

6. The Problems of the Fourth Gospel. 

7. Christianity and Social Problems. 

8 . The Preparation of Sermons. 


* Membership in the Guild entitles to the Biblical World, or the 
American Journal of Theology, for one year. 

The books were selected by The Council of Seventy, and will 
be sold or loaned. 

Carefully Prepared Reviews will accompany each book. 

For preliminary circular address 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature 

Hyde Park, Chicago, III. 

* Membership fee, with Biblical World , $2.00, with the American Journal of 
Iheology , $3.00. All subscriptions which include a membership fee should be sent to the 
above address . 
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COMMENTS FROM SOME REPRESENTATIVE MEN 

Upon the Reading Guild Courses and the Journals which are associated with them. 


N. B.— It should be remembered that every member of the Guild receives one or both of the journals, the Biblical World , 
or the American Journal of Theology, for one year in addition to the other privileges of the Guild in return for his membership 
fee ($3.00 or $3.00, according to the journal chosen, or $4.50 for both). Also, that anyone subscribing for either or.both of the 
journals may become a member of the Guild simply by sending the subscription and filing the necessary application through 

THB AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP SACRED LITERATURE, Hyde Park, Chicago, IU. 

PROFESSOR RUSH RHEES, Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Mass.: 

The plans adopted for the Bible Students’ Reading Guild by the American Institute of Sacred Literature 
seem to me to offer to ministers and other busy men, who yet wish to keep informed concerning the best thought 
on biblical and other religious questions, an opportunity of the most valuable sort. The select list of books, the 
careful reviews sent with tne books that are being read, the regular reading of a standard journal, are all of unique 
value. Add the provision for borrowing books, and there seems to be no reason why the minister who is cut off 
from the privileges of large libraries may not supply that lack, and read under intelligent guidance and with the 
help of wise criticism. A wide improvement of this opportunity would, I am confident, greatly increase the power 
of the ministry in our churches. 

PROFESSOR IRVING F. WOOD, Smith College, Northampton, Mass.: 

Please send reviews of Delitzsch, Perown, Kirkpatrick, and Schaff. I find this plan a very helpful means of 
reviewing old information and reladng it to new. By combining the study of the individual Psalms with a use of 
the Massoretic and Polychrome texts, I find it still more helpful. I had planned to speak of it at a meeting of a 
minister’s association February 7. I could put twenty or thirty circulars to good use there. It strikes me as the 
best thing the Institute has done yet for the working pastor. 

REV. A. OLTMANS, Saga, Japan: 

My main purpose in writing this letter was to express my great satisfaction with the arrangement of the books 
in the course I am pursuing. To place Schaff‘s History first on the list was the very best thing that could be done. 
And this mainly for two reasons: first, because of its general character as compared with all the other books of the 
course; and, second, because of its conservative tone. To get a fresh glimpse of the first century church history 

as a whole is an excellent introduction to the course.And, while getting this bird’s-eye view of the 

subject, one does not wish to be too much diverted by incisive criticism or too radical views. In closing, I wish to 
say that, if I derive as much pleasure proportionately from the rest of the books in the course as I have from the 
first two, I shall be both glad and thankful for having joined the Guild. 

REV. KINLBY McMILLAN, McKeesport, Pa.: 

The review of Dr. Brigg’s book, “ Messianic Prophecy,” received. I have read Coraill, and am at present 
reading Kirkpatrick’s “ Doctrine of the Prophets.” I find this book exceedingly interesting. Cornill keeps the 
interest sustained all through, but he is short. Will you please send me one of the prospectus sheets? I have given 
away the one I had, with the different courses to be pursued. I could give away a half dozen more with advantage. 
REV. WILLIAM H. MACPHERSON, Three Rivers, Mich.: 

I am trying to have our ministers here take up this course, but they complain of “ no time.” It has helped 
me much already. 

MR. G. LAW80N GORDON, River John, N. S.: 

I find the system stimulating, and the work interesting. I would like to recommend it to brethren, but there 
is a delicacy in such recommendation which has but rarely allowed me to say the word I would. I like the Biblical 
World . I have no doubt of its helpfulness. 

MR. S. V. FAIT, An&darko, 0. T.: 

I am on an Indian reservation, and my work is of a character that leaves me very little time to read, and I 
rarely ever see or hear a minister. I have been here for ten years. The country is soon to be thrown open to 
settlement; at least, that is the general impression; and, if I am to preach, I shall certainly have to give some 
attention to the subject anew. While I have not been able to read with much thoroughness, yet I have been greatly 
helped by following, as well as time will permit, the Guild reading course. It has also greatly helped me in the 
selection of books. So you see, my brethren, though I may be to you a very uninteresting member, you are doing 
for me what the Bible Students’ Reading Guild is intended to do. 

REV. WILLIAM F. GIBBONS, Dunmore, Pa.: 

I have finished reading the first book on the list chosen by the Council of Seventy, Course No. 7. The study 
of the book has been a delight to me. I wish I might thank Professor Henderson for it. I wish to keep the book. 
REV. R. S. LINDSAY, Geneva, Ohio: 

1 want to say again that the World is a great help to me in my work. I am especially interested in your 
editorials. They are exceedingly suggestive. 

REV. W. A. ELLIOTT. Secretary Kansas Baptist State Convention, Newton, Kans.: 

I have been a reaaer of the Biblical World for three or four years, and, while I have not carried on the work 
as outlined by the Council, I have been reading from suggestions in the Biblical World . Many of my books are 
those which have been recommended by the Biblical World . 1 am exceedingly gratified with tne work proposed 
by the Council, and I feel sure that, if our pastors could be persuaded by any manner of means to take up some 
such study, we should discover, in the very near future, a wonderful improvement in pastoral efficiency. I can 
conceive of no better plan for Bible study. 

REV. E. P. BARTLETT, Secretary Iowa Baptist State Convention, Des Moines, Iowa: 

I am heartily in favor of the work you are undertaking, and will do all I can to further it. I believe such 
courses of reading as you suggest would be of immense advantage to many, or most, of our ministers, and I feel 
quite confident that many of them would take advantage of it. I have examined the courses of reading, and can 
commend them. 

REV. JOHN W. CROOKS, Gen'l Miss, and Cor. Sec’y Colorado Baptist State Convention, Denver, Colo.: 

I am very much in sympathy with this movement, of continual reading along the best professional lines after 
graduation. 

REV. C. T. DOUGLASS, Corresponding Sec’y and Gen’l Missionary for Southern California and Arizona: 

Certainly it will be of great benefit to many of our pastors to follow the course of reading outlined. I shall 
take pleasure in speaking of the plan as I have opportunity. 
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The 

Teacher’s Duty 

Is to impart knowledge 
by the best means known. 

°" r Magic Lanterns 
“ d Stereopticons 

supply this 44 means,” we having 
made this subject a specialty • 

Write for new catalogue 
giving new prices. 


J. B. Colt & Co. 

Dept. E 41 

3 to 7 West 2gth St., 
New York, N. Y. 


COOL RESORTS OF THE NORTH. 

The Popular Summer Tourist Route is 
the Grand Trunk Railway, reaching all the 
famous summer resorts, including Petoskey, 
Mackinaw, St. Clair Springs—The Muskoka 
Lakes, Lake of Bays(Highlands of Ontario), 
Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence, White Mountains, 
Montreal, Saguenay River, and the Seashore 
resorts of the North Atlantic. Also Wat¬ 
kins Glen, Glen Summit, Atlantic City, 
Asbury Park, and other popular resorts on 
and reached by the Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Vestibule Train Service. 

Copies of illustrated literature, with full 
information as to rates, etc., will be sent 
on application to J. H. Burgis, City Passen¬ 
ger and Ticket Agent, 249 Clark Street, 
corner Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


IDEAL SUMMER TOURS. 

The ideal route for Summer Tourist 
Travel is the Grand Trunk Railway System 
—reaching directly all the most popular 
Lake, River, Mountain, and Seashore re¬ 
sorts of the East, including those located 
on the Lehigh Valley R. R. and direct con¬ 
nections. 

Vestibule Train Service. 

Full particulars and copies of Summer 
Tourist Literature on application to J. H. 
Burgis, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
249 Clark Street, corner Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 



The University of Chicago Journals 


The Biblical World 

Published monthly. $a.oo a year; foreign, $2.50. Single numbers, so cents. 

The School Review 

Published monthly (except July and August). $1.50 a year; foreign, $2.00. 
Single numbers, 20 cents. 

The American Journal of Sociology 

Bi-monthly. $2.00 a year; foreign, $2.50. Single copies, 35 cents. 

The Journal of Political Economy 

Published quarterly. $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.25. Single numbers, 75 cents. 


The Journal of Geology 

Published semi-quarterly. $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50. Single numbers, 50 
cents. 


published 
In tbe interest ot 

EDUCATION, 

SCIENCE, 

THEOLOGY 


The Astrophysical Journal 

Published monthly (except July and September). $4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50. 
Single copies, 50 cents. 

The Botanical Gazette 

Published monthly. $4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50. Single numbers, 50 cents. 

The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 

Published quarterly. $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50. Single numbers, 75 cents. 


Edited by men of national 
reputation. 

Commanding the thought 
of the ablest scholars of the 
United States and Europe. 


The American Journal of Theology 

Published quarterly. $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50. Single numbers, 75 cents. 


J* 


All subscriptions, and business communications In reference to Journals should be addressed to 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

All remittances should be I Jnrvf.rRfty PfCSS Division 

made payable to 9 ~w-r*r+ a rr v 

The university of Chicago CHlUVGv^ ILL. 
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The Mor 

Academy. 

of The University of Chicago 

O FFERS to both girls and boys thorough preparation for 
college and technical school. The curriculum covers 
four years in each of the courses—classical, literary, 
and scientific. There is also the Introductory Year for 
young pupils, which gives thorough training in the elemen¬ 
tary English Branches. 

Morgan Hall for girls, West Hall and East Hall for 
boys, contain comfortable rooms with equipment modern in 
all respects. 

The laboratories are amply furnished with apparatus 
for Chemistry, Physics, Physiography, and Botany. 

The library contains four thousand well-selected books 
for general and special reading, and offers in its reading 
room the choicest literature of the day. 

The tennis courts and the athletic field, with space for 
football and baseball games, track athletics and bicycle 
riding, give full opportunity and encouragement to outdoor 
athletics. Gymnasiums in Morgan and East Halls provide 
for indoor physical training. 

DURING THE SUMMER, for six weeks, from July 
i to August 11, courses are offered in Algebra, Geometry, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Physics, History, and 
English. These courses offer an unequaled opportunity 
(i) for students who desire to make up deficiencies in college 
preparation or prepare for advanced standing in academic 
work, and (2) for teachers in high schools and academies to 
familiarize themselves with new methods or to prepare 
themselves to teach new subjects. 

The Autumn Quarter begins September 20. 

For descriptive circulars address— 

The Dean of the Academy 

MORGAN PARK, ILLINOIS 


an Park 
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1R. 1R. SDonnelles & Sons Co. 

Cbe Xaltesibe press 

PRINTERS AND BINDERS 

THE PRINTING OP BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU¬ 
TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES, AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE PINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OP NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC¬ 
TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY. 

THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 


VACATION TOURS. 

The Grand Trunk Railway System and 
immediate connections form the great high¬ 
way of Tourist Travel to the famous resorts 
in Northern Michigan, Muskoka Lakes, 
Lake of Bays (Highlands of Ontario), 
Niagara Falls, St. Lawrence River, White 
Mountains, Saguenay River, and the Sea¬ 
shore. Also Watkins Glen, Glen Summit, 
Atlantic City, Asbury Park, and other pop¬ 
ular resorts on and reached by the Lehigh 
Valley R. R. 

Probably no line of railroad on the 
American continent embraces in its route 
so great a variety of scenery, or reaches 
directly so many popular and famous 
resorts. 

Vestibule Train Service. 

Full particulars as to rates and copies 
of tourist literature on application to J. H. 
Burgis, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
249 Clark Street, corner Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


Tgnglisb StuMes 

Cbe University of Chicago 

LATEST ISSUE Just Publishtd. 

LEONARD COX, The Arte or Crafte of 
Rhethoryke, 1530: a Reprint, edited by 
F. I. Carpenter, Ph.D. The first English 
Rhetoric. Price, 50 cents. 

OTHER NUMBERS 

JOHN LYDGATE: The Assembly of Gods. 

Edited by O. L. Triggs, Ph.D. 8vo, paper. 
116 pages. $1.00. 

E. H. LEWIS x The History of the En glish Para¬ 

graph* 8vo, paper, 200 pages. 50 cents. 

F. I. CARPENTER: Metaphor and Simile In the 

Minor Elizabethan Drama. 50 cents. 

MYRA REYNOLDS: The Treatment of Nature 
in English Poetry between Pope and Words¬ 
worth. 75 cents. 

*** Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Address— 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LPITS, ALTARS, 

Fonts, Reading Desks, Pulpit 
Chairs, Communion Tables, Bi¬ 
ble Stands, Collection Plates and 
Special Furniture 
and 
Memo¬ 
rial Pieces. 
Private Designs 
executed. 

Write for 
Catalogue 

RETTING & 
SWEET, Makers 
49 B Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

(We make no pews or 
opera chairs. 


SUrtriER TOURS. 

The Grand Trunk Railway is the ideal 
route for Summer Travel, reaching with its 
own lines or direct connections all the 
popular resorts of Northern Michigan, St 
Clair, the Muskoka Lakes, Lake of Bays 
(Highlands of Ontario), Niagara Falls, St. 
Lawrence River, White Mountains, and 
the Seacoast resorts of the North Atlantic. 
Also Watkins Glen, Glen Summit, Atlantic 
City, Asbury Park, and many other popular 
resorts on and reached by the Lehigh 
Valley R. R. 

Vestibule Train Service. 

For copies of illustrated tourist litera¬ 
ture, rates, and full information, apply to J. 
H. Burgis, 249 Clark Street, corner Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


SUMMER OUTINQS. 

The most famous and popular Summer 
Tourist resorts on the continent are reached 
directly by the lines of the Grand Trunk 
Railway System and its direct connections. 

Vestibule Train Service. 

Copies of illustrated descriptive pam¬ 
phlets of Lake, Mountain and Seashore re¬ 
sorts with full information as to rates, etc., 
will he sent on application to J. H. Burgis, 
City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 249 Clark 
Street, comer Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 



The Croat I IflUT 

CHURCH LIUI11 

FRINK’S J°. r " 

patent^* 

REFLECTORS cheupeM and bout 

light known for churches, halls and 

public buildings. Send size of room. 
Book of light and estimate free. 

Don't be deceived by cheap imita¬ 
tions. 

I. P. FRINK, 

651 Pearl Street* New York. 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 

Troy, V. Y., and Vow York City, manufactures superior 

CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


Would you like to make 

The Bible a power in your church work 


9 


See that your people study it systematically 

Examine the 

Outline Bible Club Course 

FOR INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS STUDY 
Prepared by the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 

ITS ADVANTAGES ARE: 

1. A comprehensive course, covering the whole Bible in four years. 

Subject for 1898-9, The Foreshadowings of the Christ. 

2. Practically no outside helps required. 

3. Little time necessary. 

4. Small expense involved. 

5. No leader required. 

6. The work of all students the same, whether alone or in clubs. 

7. Careful and minute instruction provided by the Institute. 

8. Duplicate question sheets. 

9. Special recognition of extra work. 

10. Definiteness and permanence of results. 

Address for circulars, extracts from direction sheets, and application forms to assist you in forming a club, 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, III. 
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PAID 
POLICY 
IOLDERSENDOF 
1898 OVER 

>36.000.000.00 


7 INSURANCE 
IN FORCE * 
OVER 

$414,000,000^ 


r Mo<^ 

/$28.887I96 4 /' , 
LIABILITIES 
V $22998301^4/ 


SAFEGUARDS 


the interests of its Policy¬ 
holders from the beginning to 
the end of their contracts, 

During the time premiums are 
paid, 

When death occurs, or 

When the policy matures by 
other conditions, or 

In event of inability to continue 
payment of Premiums. 


SURPLUS 

$5888594/ 


Policies maybe secured at moderate cost, 
providing for Liberal Cash Loans and a 
share in profits apportioned thereto. 

We shall be glad to answer any inquiries 
as to rates, forms of Policies, etc., adapted 
to your means. Write 


WROTE ^ 

INSURANCE 
■< DURING 1898 

OVER 

•6ib4.ooa«oo.o-o y jjjg Prudential Insurance Co 

3*; M ; of America 

V JOHN F. DRYDBN, 

■ } President, 


Home Office; 
NEWARK, N.J. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri¬ 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 

Taken before retiring it 
quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 

For sale by Druggists. 

K-28 5-99 


MENNEN’S 

| BORATED TALCUM 

~ SIS 



AFTER BATHING 

/and SHAV'NO. 


Delightful After Bathing. 
A Luxury After Shaving. 

A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT. 
CHAFING and SUNBURN, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes al l odor of perspiration. 

GET nENNEN’S (the original), 
a little hifjhcr in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes , out there 
is a reason for it. 

Refuse all other powders, 
which are liable to do harm. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed for 
25 CENTS. (Sample free.) 
Gerhard Mermen CoKnrark, N. J, 



ThfOnlvDentifrice 

(^International 

Reputation 

Sarah Bernhardt " 



Sample 3 cents postace 

po BOX 247 


HALL&RUCKEl 


A Cure for 
Rheumatism. 


Dr. J. C. Connor, Ionia, Mich., writes: 

Dear Sirs An old friend of mine handed me 
a couple of small vials of your Tartarlithinb 
some time ago and I tried it on myself, having 
suffered from rheumatism for several years. I 
assure you I was so pleased with Its effects that 
I procured a full sized bottle, and since taking it I 
have been entirely fr'ee from rheumatism during 
the past year. I also observed that it is not sur¬ 
passed by any other preparation as a prompt and 
efficient diuretic; besides it Is pleasant to 
administer. Please send me a few bottles for 
use among my patients afflicted with Rheumatism. 


Regular package $1.00, 50 doses 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 


McKesson & robbins, 

79 Ann Street, - . New York. 

Sole Agents for 

THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 
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Pure Water 


NERVOUS 

PROSTRATION 

KIDNEY 

DISEASES 

{ RHEUMATISM 

DYSPEPSIA and 
INDIGESTION 


Are many of the ills 
of the human body 
which are cured by 
drinking pure dis¬ 
tilled water. 


THE RALSTON STILL 

Purifies the most infected water by eliminating all poisonous 
animal and mineral matters, making it clear, drinkable 
and pleasant. May be operated on the range, or over a 
gas or oil flame—in fact, anywhere. 

THE BEST ONLY $10.00 

Officially indorsed by the Ralston Health Club of America, 
Highest Award and Gold Medal at the Omaha Exposition. 
Send postal for illustrated booklet “ G," which explains 
everything. 

THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., 54 MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORK 


Tumors, and all Forms of Malignant and 

Benign Growths 

Without the use uf the Knife 

THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED PRIVATE 
INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor¬ 
tunity for treatment. 

Please *state your case as clearly as possible 
and our book with complete information will 
be mailed free. Address. 

Drs. W, E. Brown & Son. Norik Adams. Mass. 


Walter’s Park Sanitarium 


Health 

Resort 


Better than going South and living in houses not provided with winter comforts. 

Buildings of granite rock, heated by steam and open grates; lighted by electricity (our own plant). Hydraulic elevator; large, 
convenient, finely heated Slin Parlor; cuisine unexcelled; livery; dairy. 

Forty years’ continuous experience with sanatory methods of treatment. Baths, massage (mechanical and manual), Swedish 
movements, electricity, vacuum, etc., are all employed here. Terms very moderate. 

Illustrated catalogue to any addreu. Addr„x- ROBERT WALTER, M. D., « above. 


Long Distance Telephone No. 878 
Reading, Pa. 


WALTER’S PARK, PA. 


In southeastern 
Pennsylvania, only 
two nours. from 
Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia. Erect¬ 
ed by its present 
owners and mana¬ 
gers for its present 
purposes. 

Air dry, pure 
bracing; water from 
granite rock springs, 
purer than Poland; 
scenery a constant 
soufce of delight; 
climate mild and in¬ 
vigorating. v Our 
southern location, in 
addition to its ac¬ 
quired facilities, 
makes our place an 
exceptional 
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GIVEN WITH EVERY 

KREMENTZ 

One-Piece Collar Button 

Made of One Piece of Metal 
Without Seam or Joint ... 


BEST 1 


i for LADIES’ SHIRT WAISTS and 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES .... 

You get a new one without charge in case of accident of any 
kind. The Story of a Collar Button gives all particulars. 
Postal us for it. All jewelers sell KREMENTZ buttons. 


KREMENTZ A CO., 34 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J, 




no one need go 
to Europe for a watch. 
The best are made 
right here in America 
by the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH 
COMPANY 
This watch move¬ 
ment particularly 
recommended— 

“ RIVERSIDE .” 

All retail jewelers 
have them. 

“The Perfected American Watch,” an illus¬ 
trated book of interesting information about 
watches, sent free on request. 

American Waltham Watch Co., 

WALTHAM, MASS. 




New 

Routes 


FOR 


Summer Tourist Tickets 


will be available this season. 


** "Sff 6 and Olir 
Tour Economic” 

A new Summer Book will tell about 
them. Sent free on application. 

A. J. Smith, F. M. Byron, 

Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agent, Gen. Western Agent, 

CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. 
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©DIXON’S 


ANf*tCvi ( 

cmomtt 


TH RUNNINa ” DENSMORE 

“ THE WORLD’S QREATBST TYPEWRITER.** 
BALL-BEARINO TYPEBARS 

Lightest Key Touch. Greatest Speed. Most Convenient Paper 


Rely upon 
Platt’s 
Chlorides 
as your 
household 
disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless liquid ; pow¬ 
erful, safe, and cheap ; endorsed by 
over 23,000 physicians ; sold in quart 
bottles only, by druggists and high- 
class grocers. Prepared by Henry B. 
Platt, Platt St., New York. 


From the (J. S. Government. 

Department of the Interior, Washington, Nov. *3,1895. 

Densmore Typewriter Company. Gentlemen: We have now 
in use in the Bureaus of this Department nearly eighty Densmore 
machines. We have no complaint from the users of them, hence, 
we conclude, they are giving entire satisfaction. Respectfully, 

(Signed) Hiram Buckingham, Custodian. 

Dealers desired, ana discounts given in open territory. 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, N. Y 


are Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils In quality. Invariably 
smooth and tough—never gritty 
nor brittle—they wear more uni¬ 
formly and last longer than even 
the high priced foreign-made 
pencils To provide a perfect 
pencil for each particular use, 
the makers of 


American Graphite 


have carefully studied the needs 
of every' class of pencil users. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them, 
send Itt cents for samples worth 
double the money. 

JOhEl’U DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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PURE? 
FRESH! DELICIOUS!' 


\ Large Assortment of 

FANCY BOXES. BASKETS & c , 


id* AT OUR STORES 
- m» ev- 
flpap tvtnrw«»f 


Chicago Office: 144 MAD130N STREET 


jV/ Bonbons, 


CA "DIES SENT EVERYWHERE 
BY MAIL & EXPRESS. 


our COCOA AMP 

CHOCOLATES 

ARE UNSURPASSED 
for PURITY# MATERIAL a ' 
OEUUOUSWESSof^^ 
FLAVOR errs 


ihc Ifoammonb 
Typewriter 

Is easy to Operate, and Perfect 
in its Work, it is a Favorite 
in Schools and Colleges. 

Ilts flntercbanaeable TT\>pe 

Makes it the Most Useful to 
Teachers and Clergymen. 

Send for new Catalogue, and inclose a 5c. 
stamp for a correct Map of the World. 

Call on nearest representative and examine the Back- 
Spacing Attachment just added to the Hammond. 

THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 

403 and 405 East 62d St., New York. 


[STERBROOK’S 


RELIEF PEN 

No. 314. 




Tester brook's^ 


Ease in Writing Unsurpassed 

O ft o^er varieties 
mm w of stub pens. . 

I fZ ^ styles fine, medium 
I w w and blunt points... 

ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 

26 John St., New York. Works, Camden, N. J. 
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Old FashiohtdAdvmtimmtAdapted To M 20 -Cmm 


20-CENTURY 

|i«, IIDtLES mi 
■ *“ i DRIVING 

HEADLIGHTS 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
20- CENTURY MFG. Q? 
17 WARREN ST..NEW YORK 


USE THE 
1899 MODELS 


COMFORT 

SE COME WITH THE 


f *Vr Patent 

i| fASTENERS 

Y A fit)!te>i to 


T'S****** 7° 

WXfQYfo/~r//os£ ® 

%/usrAS 

^_ ah Af£/ SHtft 


Applied to 

BACHELOR S BUTTONS 
PENCIL HOLDERS 
EYE-GLASS HOLDERS 
COLLAR HOLDERS 

Sample of any of the above sent 
postpaid, for io cents. 

HOSE SUPPORTERS 
CUFF HOLDERS 
DRAWERS’ SUPPORTERS 
SKIRT SUPPORTERS 

Pair of any of these for 20c. postpaid 
KEY CHAINS. Samplefor 25c. 
Nothing about them to break or get out 
of order. Hold with bulldog tenacity, 
but don't tear the fabric. 

FREE. Handsomely illustrated 
booklet sent onrequest. 


WATERBURY 


The Improved 

BOSTON 

GARTER 

is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 

ALWAYS EASY 

EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


Banner 

Bicycle Lamp 


THE MOST RELIABLE LAMP 
MADE USING KEROSENE OIL 


TESTED and TRUSTED 

by thousands of riders 
in seasons past 


Price 


M ^ CUSHION 

W BUTTON 

f# ^CLASP 

" Lies flat to the leg— 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 

THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 

is stamped on every loop. 

Sold Everywhere 

Sample Pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 25c. 
jti Mailed on receipt of price. 

GEO. FB08T CO. Makera 
_ Boston, M&u. 


GUARANTEED 
WIND PROOF 


All Parts Removable 
Easily Cleaned . 

Lens 2% inches, double convex, optical ground 
and polished. 

SOLL^ EVERYWHERE. Circulars on Application 


Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co 

New York Chicago 
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THE KORONA 
CAMERAS 


The attention of con¬ 
noisseurs is directed to 
the entirely modern 
equipment of these su¬ 
perior cameras, notably 
the New Patent Focus¬ 
sing Back (requiring no 
focussing cloth) and 
the ’99 Model Korona 
Shutter. 


These cameras are 
made in all styles and 
prices, all equipped 
with our famous lens¬ 
es, and are constantly 
gaining in public favor. 


Send for an Illustrated 
Catalogue 

Gundlach Optical Co. 
753-761 So.Clinton St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


DO YOU KNOW 

How to make 
Photographs ? 

DO YOU WISH TO KNOW ? 

Send 50 cents for one year's 
subscription for the ... 

“AMATEUR 

POINTER” 

for Amateur Photographers ... 
Issued Monthly. 

8am §ive < 2ents. It tells you all! 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 

591 Broadway, New York 
45> 47 1 49 B. Randolph Street, Chicago 

Fifty-seven years’ experience in this line of business 


A PIANO 

at a NOMINAL PR1CB. 

Chicago's larg¬ 
est music house, 
Lyon & Healy, to 
sharply reduce 
stock,offers sam¬ 
ple new uprights, 
slightly used pi¬ 
anos,and second- 
hand instru¬ 
ments, at almost 
] nominal prices. Good durable uprights 
j as low as $100, warranted as represented. 
« Square pianos $20 and upward. Grands 
1 from $200. Send for complete list. Among 
the makers are: Decker Bros., Hardman, 
Knabe, Stein way, Weber, Hale, Bauer, 
Fischer, Hazelton, and others. If you 
are interested in a piano, do not fail to 
write! Any piano not proving exactly 
as represented may be returned at their 
expense. Address 

LYON & HEALY, 

Wabash Ava. and Adams 8t.« Chioago. 


The New Photography 

For the Army of Enthusiastic Ama¬ 
teur Photographers (long since past 
the button pressing stage) we have 
prepared 

“ Photographic Advice” 

Handsomely Illustrated Manual, 
sent post free on receipt of ten cents 
in postage stamps. 


^Itfs all in the Lens^ 


THE SOLOGRAPH CAMERA 

The latest and most practical instrument for 
the discriminating amateur. 

The Scovill & Adams Company 

OP NEW YORK 

60 and 62 East Eleventh Str ee t 

(Five Doors from Broadway) 

W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, President 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


£Hf«s 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, J 
Fullness and Swelling after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Doss of S 
Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, $ 
and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc., when these symptoms are caused by constipation, as 
most of them are. The first dose will give relief in twenty minutes. jR 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE 

POND’S 

EXTRACT 

THIS IS IT! + 



Fac-simile of Bottle 
with Buff Wrapper. 


Invaluable for all •Aches, Pains, Inflammations, 
Catarrhal Trouble and Piles . 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., NewYorkand London. 



BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO 


Kansas City 
Omaha 


DIVIDE - VESTIBULED 
* * trains are operated also 
to Denver, St. Paul and Minn¬ 
eapolis, equipped with modern, 
roomy, comfortable Pullman 
Cars, Reclining Chair Cars and 
European plan Dining Cars. 


“ I would rather dine on the Burling¬ 
ton Route dining car that leaves 
Chicago at 5:30 p. M. for Kansas 
City than on any railroad dining car 
that I know of in the world. The 
only other railroad service that com¬ 
pares with it in desirability is the 
Orient Express, in which I traveled 
between Paris and Constantinople. 

S. S. McClure, 
Publisher McClure's Magazine." 


44 Colorado Outings ” 

“ California ” 

Arc the titles of descriptive booklets which 
can be had without charge upon application to 
P. S. E U S T I S, General Passenger Agent, 
C. B. & Q. R. R., CHICAGO. 
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Walter Baker & Cols 

BREAKFAST 

COCOA. 


COSTS LESS 
THAN 
ONE CENT 
A CUP. 



BE SURE THAT 
THE PACKAGE 
BEARS OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 


A Perfect Food. Pure , Nutritioue, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. L""i»ea 

Established 1780. 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 


WEBER 

PIANOS 

" A Harmonious Creation of Art.” 

11 An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament ." 

“ Supports the Voice Most Admirably ." 

Renowned throughout the World 

FOR 

Pure Sympathetic Tone 


COMBINED WITH 


Greatest Power ■ Durability 

Catalogues and full particulars 
mailed free to any address. 


Warerooms : 

Fifth Aue. and 16th St., New Yorh 

268 Wabash Aue., Chicago 



'\re you familiar with this ? 
This is not a case where 





“Familiarity breeds contempt” 
as its acquaintances will attest. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO. 
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